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CONDITIONS. 


| 1 this work ſhall be printed on a good paper and new 
type. | | 
II. For the benefit of ſuch perſons as do not underſtand Latin, the La- 
tin oration at the beginning of the work, ſhall be tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and alſo the other Latin ſentences which run through 
the work; there are alſo many Scotch phraſes in the work which 
will be turned into Engliſh, but no abridgement of any one ſen- 
tence will be ſufered to take place in this edition. 


III. A number are already ſubſcribed for, and when they amount 
to Two Hundred and Fifty the work will be printed. 6s 


Such perſons as would wiſh to favour this work, may ſend their names 
and place of abode to ]J.MurGaTroyD, Chilwell-ſtreet, Lon- 
don, or to any other Bookſeller in towneor country. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


HE Rev. Mr. NewrToNw in his Cardiponia, 
vol I. page 140. ſays, © I ſet a high value 
upon this book of Mr. HaLyBurTON's; ſo that un- 


| leſs I could replace it with another, I know not if 


] could part with it for its weight in gold. The 
firſt and largeſt treatiſe is, in my judgment, a 
maſter-piece; but I would chiefly wiſh you to peruſe 
the Eſſay concerning Faith, towards the cloſe of the 
book.“ 


I need not beg you to read it carefully, and to 
read it all. The importance of the ſubjeR, its im- 
mediate connection with yqur inquiries, and the 


accuracy of the reaſoning, will render the motive 


of my requeſt unneceſſary. 


The Rev. Mr. RyILAxb, in his Contemplations, 
ſays, Vol. I. page 136. © This book was never 
valued equal to its worth and uſefulneſs. I defy 
all the deiſts on earthgto give a ſolid anſwer to 
it. Ca | 


The Rev. Mr. Rosy, of Wigan, Lahcaſhire, in 
his Treatiſe on the Dangerous Tendency of Socini- 
aniſm, page 17, has the following remark, © Solid 
reaſoning, ſound divinity, and genuine piety, are 
interwoyen in this excellent book, and it is pity a 
chriſtian ſhould be without it.“ 
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Anons the various ohiloſophical inquiries 
which my younger ſtudies had committed to 

ring, theſe few have eſcaped the injuries of time, 
and other accidents, and by the perſuaſion of a 
learned friend are now offered to the public view. 
Some of them may date their original at the diſtance 
of thirty years: many new books have ſince ap- 
peared in the world, and new converſations have 
ariſen, which have ſometimes given occaſion for the 
freſh exerciſe of my thoughts on theſe ſubjeRs. 
And ſince my more important duties have allow- 
ed me ſome hours of leiſure and amuſement, I 
have now and then added to theſe papers, which 
are now grown up to 22 bulk and form. 


The ſubjefts treated of in the two firſt Ears 
viz. Space, Subſtance, Body and Spirit, have no 
inconſiderable influence in adjuſting our ideas of 
God and creatures, animate and inanimate beings. 
It is ſtrange that philoſophers, even in this enligh- 
tened age, this age of juſter reaſoning, ſhould run 
into ſuch wide extremes in their opinions concern- 
ing ſpace; . while ſome depreſs it below all real 
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being, and ſuppoſe it to be mere nothing; others - 
exalt it to the nature and dignity of Godhead. It 
would be a great happineſs, if we could all unite in 
ſome ſettled and undoubted opinion of this ſubjett. 
The unlearned may ridicule the controverſy ; but 
men of ſcience know the difficulties that attend it. 
I make no pretence to have cleared them all away; 
but if I have ſaid any thing here that may ſtrike a 
glimpſe of light into this obſcure queſtion, I ſhall 


acknowledge my felicity. | 


Body and Spirit are the two only proper ſub- 
ſtances that we know of; and if their diſtinct eſſen- 
ces can be limited and adjuſted in clear ideas, it 
will be a happy clew to lead us into ſome further 
knowledge of the viſible and inviſible world, and 
will give us a more particular and diſtin acquain- 
tance with human nature, which is compounded of 


matter and mind. | 


There are few ſtudies ſo worthy of man as the 
knowledge of himſelf. Many advantages in moral 
ſciences attend a right notion of the union of the 
foul and body, the ſenſations, the appetites, the 
paſſions, and various operations which are derived 
thence, This hath been, I confeſs, a favourite 
employment of my. thoughts: whether I have ſuc- 
ceeded in any of my meditations or ſentiments 
on this ſubject, I muſt leave the reader to judge. 


I cannot pretend that all my opinions in theſe 
matters are exactly ſquared to any public hypo- 
theſis. From the infancy of my ſtudies, I began 
to be of the Ecledic ſet. Some of theſe Eflays 
are founded on the Carteſian Doctrine of, Spirits, 
though ſeveral principles in his ſyſtem of the ma- 
terial 
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| terte world could never prevail upon my aſſent; 
and what other opinions of that philoſophy relating 
to the phœnomena of heaven and earth I had im- 
bibed in the academy, I have ſeen reaſon to reſign 
long ago at the foot of Sir Iſaac Newton. But as 
the two worlds of matter and mind ſtand at an 
utter and extreme diſtance from each dther, ſo the 
weakneſs of, the Carteſian hypotheſis of bodies and 
its utter demolition, does by no means draw with it 
the ruin of his dorine of ſpirits. 


I am not ſo attached to this ſcheme, nor do I 
plead for it as a doctrine full of light and evidence, 
and which has no doubts and difficulties attending 
it: after all my ſtudious inquiries into this noble 
ſubject. I am far from being arrived at an aſſu- 
_ range of the truth of theſe opinions. The ſpeedieſt 
way to full aſſurance in any point, is to read only 
one fide of a controverſy : theſe are generally the 
confident and infallible dictators to mankind ; they 
ſee no difficulty, and admit no doubt. I muſt. 
confeſs I have followed a different method of ſtudy, 
and therefore I have ſo few indubitables among 
my philoſophical acquirements. But though I 
cannot pronounce .certainty on my ſentiments on 
this argument, yet I have been loth to renounce 
and obliterate them at once, and to leave ſo vaſt 
a vacancy among my intellectual ideas, unleſs I 
could have found fome tolerable ſyſtem of the 
nature and operations of our ſouls to put in the 
room of it, which was attended with leſs or fewer 
difficulties : but this I have ſought in vain both in 
my own meditations, and among the works of the 
learned. An inextended ſpirit, without proper 
proximities to place or body, is a hard idea to us, 
while we dwell in this incarnate ſtate among ſhapes 
and matter, place or motion; but a ſpirit that is 
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extended, or a thinking power with dimenſions and 
ſhape, with local parts and motion, appears to. me 
{till a harder idea, and gives greater pain and dif- 
ficulty to the mind that will purſue any poſition 
through all its train of conſequences. 


I think 1 have no partiality for the name of the 
French philoſopher : but let every man who has 


ſent any new beams of light into the world of na- 


ture, and taught us better to underſtand the works 


of God, have the juſt debt of honours paid to his 
memory. .Let the illuſtrious name of Newton ſtand 


| higheſt in that ſphere, and without a rival. But. 


let thoſe alſo who have opened the way for ſo great 
a light to ſhine, by removing the rubbiſh and dark- 
neſs of former ages, have their proper monuments 
of praiſe. Had not a Des-Cartes riſen up in the 
world and traced, his way before, I much queſtion 
whether Sir Iſaac Newton had ever made ſo vaſt 
and ſublime a progreſs in the diſcovery of his won- 
ders to this enlightened age. If I can pretend to 
any freedom of thought in my little ſphere of inquiry 
alter truth, I muſt aſcribe the original of it to my 


reading the firſt book of Des-Cartes's principles in 


the very beginning of my ſtudies, and the familiar 
comments which I heard on that work., That great 
man, in ſome of his writings, pointed out the road 
to true philoſophy, by reaſon, and experiment, and 
mathematical ſcience; though he did not ſteadily 
purſue that track himſelf, in his own philoſophiſing 


on corporeal things. Gaſſendus and the Lord Bacon 


went a little before him ; Mr. Boyle followed after; 
and they all carried on the noble deſign of freeing 
the world from the long ſlavery of Ariſtotle and 
ſubſtantial forms, of occult qualities, and words 


- without ideas. They taught mankind to trace out 


truth by reaſoning and experiment; and they agreed 
to 
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to leave her to-ftand on her own foundations, with- 
out the ſupport of an :p/e dixit. The preſent age, 
in all their boaſted and glorious acquiſitions of 
knowledge, owe more to theſe gentlemen, than-I 
have found ſome of them willing to pay. 


Mr. Locke is another illuſtrious name. He has 
proceeded to break our philoſophical fetters, and 
to give us further releaſe from the bondage of an- 
cient authorities and maxims. I acknowledge the 
light and ſatisfaction which I have derived from 
many of his works. His admirable letter of tole- 
ration led me as it were into a new region of 
thought, wherein I found myſelf ſurpriſed and 
charmed with truth. There was no room to doubt 
in the midſt of ſun-beams. Theſe leaves triumph- 
ed over all the remnant of my prejudices on the 
fide of bigotry; and taught me to allow all men the 
ſame freedom to chuſe their religion, as I claim to 
chuſe my own. Bleſſed be God that this doctrine 
has now taken ſuch. root in Great Britain, that I 
truſt neither the powers nor the frauds of Rome, 
nor the malice, pride and darkneſs of mankind, 
nor the rage of hell ſhall ever prevail againſt it. 


His tea of the Original of Government, and 
of Education, have laid the foundations of true 
liberty, and the rules of juſt reſtraint for the 
younger and elder years of man. His writing re- 
lating. to chriſtianity, have ſome excellent thoughts 
in them; though I fear he has ſunk ſome of the di- 
vine themes and glories of that diſpenſation too 

much below their original deſign. 


His Eſſay on the Human Underſtandiilg has ik. 


fuſed fairer light 3 the world in numerous 
affairs 
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affairs of ſcience and of human life. There are 
many admirable chapters in that book, and many 
truths in them, which are worthy of letters of gold. 


But there are ſome opinions in his philoſophy, eſ- 


pecially relating to intellectual beings, their powers 
and operations, which have not gained my aſſent. 
The man who hath laboured to lead the world into 
freedom of thought, has thereby given a large per- 
miſſion to his readers to propoſe what doubts, dif- 
fculties or remarks have ariſen in their minds, while 
they peruſe what he has written. And indeed ſe- 
veral of the Eſſays which are publiſhed (beſides 


the XIIth, which bears that title) or the fruits of 


ſuch remarks, as will be eaſily obſerved in the pe- 
ruſal of them. 


The Eſſays on the various works of nature in 
the upper and lower parts of the creation, in the 


ſun and ſtars, in plants and animals, were written 


at firſt with a deſign to entertain the politer part 
of mankind, whoſe circumſtances of life indulge 
them much leiſure and eaſe, and who ſearch not 
very far into the hidden principles of nature, and 
their abſtruſe ſprings of operation. I know the 
philoſophers of the preſent age have carried their 


enquiries to great lengths, beyond any of my me- 


ditations: yet perhaps theſe may be ſo happy as to 
lead thoſe perſons who know them not, and who 
ſearch no further than I do, into an exalted idea 
of the wonders of divine wiſdom in the heavens and 
and earth, the vegetable and the animal world. 
Perhaps alſo they may ſerve to give no unprofitable 
amuſement to their leiſure hours, as the compoſure 
of them hath given to me. FS} Shs 


: And 
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And here I would take notice, that in the firſt 
and ſecond ſections of the ninth Eſſay, and the Ap- 
pendix thereto, I have added a few ſentences to 
expreſs my thoughts more clearly, concerning the 
everlaſting but uniform agency of God on the ma- 
terial world, in the production of plants and ani- 

mals; and to guard againſt thoſe objettions which 
the Rev. Dr. Denne offers with great civility in 
his Preface to his late ingenious Sermon of the 
Wiſdom of God in the Vegetable Creation, and 
acknowledge it was my want of greater expreſſneſs 
might lead him into a miſtake of my ſentiments. 
Though we both purſue the ſame end, viz. the diſ- 
play of the wiſdom of God in the animal and vege- 
table worlds, yet I beg leave to make uſe of a very 
different N as the means of attaining it. 


If I were to make apologies for publiſhing. any 
thing of this kind to the world, I- would ſay, that 
the chief part of theſe ſubjetts are not beneath the 
notice and inquiry of any profeſſion and character 
whatſocver. If I am charged with repeating the 
ſame thing ſeveral times, I would reply, that it is 
perhaps introduced on different occaſions, or ſet in 
a different light, or at leaſt, to ſpeak plainly, when 
I had wrote one, I had forgot the other, theſe pa- 
pers being written at many years diſtance. And 
this may ſerve alſo among perſons of temper and 
candor to apologize for ſmall miſtakes, if there 
ſhould be any appearing oppolition between my ex- 
preſſions in different eſſays, which were written in 
diſtant parts of life. I hope none will be found 
ſo grofs, but may be well reconciled by a candid 
reader. 


Shall 


{ 
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Shall I be told, that other writers have ſaid the very 
ſame things which I have done, and in a much bet- 
ter manner? I confeſs-I know it not; for though I. 
now and then look into modern books of philoſo- 
phy, yet there are many which I have never ſeen, 
having not ſufficient time to peruſe them; and I 
am perſuaded ſome of theſe Eſſays were framed 
long before thoſe very works, whence ſome per- 
ſons may imagine I have borrowed ſeveral of my 
reaſonings. 


If there be any hint of thought amongſt them 
all that may aſſiſt the reader in his conceptions of 
God or of himſelf, of natural or divine things, let 
him correct or retrench, let him refine, let him 
alter or improve it as he pleaſes, and make it his 
own, that J may thank him for it as a new acquiſi- 


tion: and let him renounce whaiſoever he finds 


diſagreeable to truth, reaſon or religion; always 
remembering that the ſureſt way to find out truth, 
is not by a diſputing ſpirit, and ſeeking out all pol- 
{ible oþjettions, but by an inward love of truth, 
x8 impartial meditatfon and ſearch after clear 
ideas. 


Perhaps I might be a little pleaſed with ſome of 
theſe philoſophemes in the warmer years of liſe ; 
but I look upon them now with much indifference, 
as things afar off, and which have paſſed in another 
century. I review them as it were with the eye of 
a ſtranger, rather than with the fondneſs of a young 
author. What darkneſſes hang about them, I 
ſhould be glad to fee ſcattered by the rays of truth, 


or to hear of a much clearer and fairer hypotheſis 


of the World of Spirits ſubſtituted in the room of 
. | all 
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all that I have written, and I ſhould embrace it 
with new and ſincere delight. 


"But if we can | know nothing. further of our ſouls, 
i. e. of ourſelves, in this embodied and obſcure 
| Nate, than merely to ſay we are thinking beings, if 
it is not allowed us to be further acquainted with 
our own eſſence or our natural powers, if we can 
never find out how our ſpirits form their ideas, or 
exert their freedom of will, how we move our bo- 
dies or change our relations of place, it. becomes us 
to lie humble at the foot of our Maker, the infinite 
and Almighty Spirit, and to content ourſelves un- 
der our preſent ignorance. It is happy for us, 
that this does not affect our moral and more im- 
portant concerns: this does not alter our relations 
or our duties to God or our neighbour, nor make 
any inroad upon our divine and everlaſting inte- 
reſts. It wouid be very pleaſing indeed to walk 
onward through this dark world, with ſome clear 
notions of what we ourſelves are and ſhall be, as 
well as of the power that made us; but our in- 
curable defects in this ſort of ſcience, ſhall never 
ſeclude us from his favour. We may learn to 
know the only true God ſo far as to adore and 
obey him, without pronouncing concerning the 
eſſence-of the great unſearchable. We may know 
him and love him as the original Father of All, 
and his Son Jeſus whom he has ſent. This is life 
eternal. And when we ſhall have travelled over 
the ſtage of time, by the light and influence of this 
knowledge, we ſhall forſake at once theſe ſcenes 
of mortality and ſhadows; we ſhall change this 
duſky region for a brighter. Farewel books, and 
diſputes, and dark notions, and lame hypotheſis! 


We enter into the ſtate of unbodied minds, we are 
re 
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ſurrounded with the light of paradiſe, we fhall ſee 
ourſelves and our fellow-ſpirits; there we ſhall 
commence our happy immortality in thoſe pure and 
exquiſite delights, of unerring contemplation, and 


undecaying love. 


June 17th, 1732-3 
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ESSAY I. 


A FAIR INQUIRY AND DEBATE CONCERN- 
INC SPACE, WHETHER IT BE SOMETHING 
OR NOTHING, GOD OR A CREATURE, 


SECT. I. 


THE SUBJECT EXPLAINED IN GENERAL, 


miliar an idea as that which we have 


| \ \ 70ULD any one imagine, that ſo fa- 


of Space, ſhould be ſo abſtruſe and myſte- 
rious, ſo difficult and unaccountable a 
thing, as that it ſhould be doubtful and un- 
determined to this day, among the philo- 
| ſophers even of this knowing age, what 
Space 1s; whether it be a ſubſtance or mode, 
God or a creature, ſomething or nothing. 
The common idea which all mankind have 
of it, ſeems to be much the ſame, viz. ex- 
tenſion void of matter or body, and capable 
of receiving or containing matter or body. 
This Space, when it is thus conſidered as 
B 0 empty, 
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empty, by the learned is uſually called va- 


cuum, or void; when it is conſidered as 
filled with body, the learned have ſuppoſed 
it to be Space ſtill, and then 1t 1s called 
plenum, or full. Whether there be vacuum 
or void Space 1s now no longer doubted 
among philoſophers, it having been proved 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, beyond all 
contradiction ; and every one agrees to it. 
Whether it ſhould be called Space when it 
is full, ſhall be afterwards conſidered. | 

Void Space is conceived by us as ſcattered 
through all the world between bodies, as in- 
terſperſed through all the pores of bodies, 
and as reaching alſo beyond all the worlds 
that God has made and extended on all ſides 
without bounds. And as theſe ideas ſeem 
plain and eaſy, ſo there 1s ao difference be- 
tween the philoſopher and the ploughman 
in this their general and common concep- 
tion or idea of it. But the grand inquiry 
is, What is this Space? Let us ſearch the 
ſubject a little. I 

Space is either ſomething or nothing: if 
ſomething, it is either a mere idea in the 
mind, or ſomething exiſting without. If it 
exiſt without us, it is a ſubſtance or a mode; 
if a ſubſtance, it is created or increated. Let 
us examine all theſe by parts diſtinctly. 


SECT. 
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\ SECT. I. 
IS SPACE SOMETHING OR NOTHING? 


QURELY one would ſuppoſe that Spacecan 

> not be a mere nothing; for it is one of 
the moſt fundamental axioms of ſcience, that 
what has no being, can have no properties 
or | but Space ſeems to have powers 

and properties; it is long, broad and deep: 
Can there be any mere nothing that has 
three dimenſions? Space ſeems to have 
meaſurable diſtances contained in. it, viz. 
an inch, an ell, a mile, a league, a diame- 
ter of the earth, or a thouſand ſuch diame- 
ters. Is it poſſible that a mere nothing ſhould 
reach to ſuch an extent ? It appears to have 
real capacity, or a power to receive and 
contain bodies; now if this capacity be not 
a mere nothing, one would conclude Space 
muſt be ſomething real and exiſting, which 
has ſuch a real capacity. 

Beſides, if two bodies were placed at twen- 
ty miles diſtance from each other, and all 
the univerſe beſides were annthilated, would 
not this Space be really twenty miles long? 
and would not this Space be called ſome- 
thing, which is of ſuch a length? Or if 
Space be not ſomething, then there 1s no- 
thing between theſe two bodies ; and muſt 
they not. therefore lie cloſe together, and 

Z S929 touch 
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touch one another, if there be nothing be- 
tween them? Does not this plainly prove 
Space to be ſomething ? ” 
Well, if Space be any ſort of ſomething, 
it muſt either have its being only in our 
minds as a mere idea, or it muſt have an 
exiſtence without us. =” 

That it cannot be a mere idea of the mind, 
is proved by Dr. Clarke, becauſe no ideas 
of Space can poſſibly be framed greater than 
finite; ye: reaſon ihews that Space mult be 
infinite. See his Letters to Leibnitz. | 

To which I might add, Space ſeems to 
have ſuch an exiſtence as 1t hath, and to 
maintain it, whether there were any mind 
to concc1ve it or no; and therefore it ſeems 
pot tot be a mere ide. 

This leads us to think, therefore, that if 
Space hath any exiſtence, it cannot be 
mercly an exiſtence in the mind, but it muſt 
be ſomething without us. e 


SECT. III. 


IS SPACE A SUBSTANCE 


IF Space be ſomething which has an exiſ- 
tence without us, it muſt be either a ſub- 
ſtance 1t{elf, or a mode or property of ſome 


ſubſtance; for it is moſt evident, that it muſt 


either ſubſiſt by itſelf, or it muſt ſubfiſt in 
or by ſome other thing which does ſubſiſt 


by 
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by itſelf. There can be no medium be- 
tween ſubſiſtence in and by itſelf, and ſub- 
ſiſtence in and by another. 3 8 

Now that Space cannot be a mode or pro- 
perty, I prove thus: If it be a mode, where 
is the ſubſtance in which it is, or by which 
it lubſiſts, or to which it belongs? Doth 

not the ſubſtance exiſt whereſoever the 
mode is? Did we ever hear of a mode ten 
thouſand miles long, and no ſubſtance in all 
that length to uphold it? 

Or if the ſubitance be co- extended with it, 
as it muſt be, wherein does this long ſub- 
ſtance differ from this property and mode? 
Have not this ſubitance and mode one and 
the ſame idea? Are they not the very ſame 
individual entity or being? Have they not 
the ſame individual extenſion? and equally 
ſelf-exiſting, equally real or unreal? If 
Space be any thing real, and yet a mode, it 
looks ſo much like the very ſubſtance itſelf 
by the properties attributed to it, that I think 
no man ſhould ever take it for a mere mode, 
unleſs he can tell us how it differs from the 
ſubſtance which ſupports it, and how it de- 
pends for exiſtence on that ſubſtance. 
Oh! ſay our opponents, Space is a mere 
mode, but the ſubſtance that ſupports it is 
_ utterly unknown, as all ſubſtances are. 
Happy aſylum for the learned to retreat to! 
This ſhelter of darkneſs! this invented idea 
of an unknown and unknowable thing cal- 
led ſubſtance ! how well does it ſkreen and 

-B' 3 hide 
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hide a modern diſputant from light and ar- 
ument, when they purſue him ſo cloſe that 
he has no other refuge ! Yet even this dark 
ſhelter I have endeavoured to break open 
and demoliſh in the next eſſay. But let us 
roceed now in the fair inquiry, whether 
* be a ſubſtance or a mode? 5 
Some philoſophers, particularly Mr. Leib- 
nitz, have fancied Space to be a ſort of re- 
lative mode, and call it the order of co- ex- 
iſtent beings or bodies, which order is their 
eneral ſituation or diſtance: as place is the 
relation which one particular body has to 
the ſituation of others, ſo Space is that order 
of ſituation which reſults from all places 
taken together. Thus, after a manner which 
1s unintelligible to me, they go on to explain 
their 1dea of Space. But how can Space be 
a mere order or mode of bodies, when it- 
{clf ſeems to have parts extraneous to all 
bodies, both as it is interſperſed among them 
in the world, and reaches beyond the limits 
of this world alſo? Can Space be the order 
of bodies, when Space 1s where bodies are 
not? And when Space does not depend for 
its exiſtence on the exiſtence of bodies, can 
Space be a relation of bodies; when it is 
and ever would be the ſame idea, if no body 
ever had been, or if all bodies ceaſed to be? 
Or let us put the argument thus: Space, 
if it be a mode of being, muſt either be an 
abſolute, or a relative mode; but it cannot 
be either of theſe. For all abſolute modes 
want 
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want ſome ſubject proper for them to inhere 
in, or to ſupport them in being: all relative 
modes or relations require ſome other being, 
or ſome ſubject to which they muſt relate: 
but ſpace neither wants any ſubject to in- 
here 1n, or relate to: It wants no other be- 
ing that we can conceive to make it exiſt. 
Try to ſuppoſe all beings annihilated, yet 
you cannot conceive Space to be annihilat- 
ed: It ſeems to be obſtinately exiſtent and 
ſelf-ſubſiſting: you cannot nullify it, even in 
thought, ml you ſhould nullify all other 
ſubſtances, body and mind, with all their 
modes. Surely this cad never be a mode 
of being; for if it has any real ſubſiſtence 
at all, it ſubſiſts of itſelf, which is the firſt 
character and property of a ſubſtance. 
Beſides, it ſeems to have the other cha- 
racter or ſubſtance alſo; for as it ſubſiſts of 
itſelf, 1. e. it wants no created being to ſup- 
port its exiſtence, ſo itſelf ſeems to be the 
proper ſubject of many properties, modes, 
or accidents, ſuch as were juſt mentioned 
before, viz. length, breadth, capacity, &c. 
nor do they need any other ſubſtratum to 
uphold them. Now theſe are the known and 
agreed characters of ſubſtance among the 
learned, viz. ſubſtantia ęſt quod per fe fub- 
fiſtit, (i. e. nulla re Creatd indiget ad ſubſiſ- 
tendum) & ſubſtat accidentibus. 1 
Even a very learned writer in his diſ- 
courſes on this ſubject, in his Letters to 
Leibnitz, uſes but feeble reaſoning to prove 
„ 8 
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that Space is not a ſubſtance, viz. © That 
infinite Space is zmmenfitas, not ummenſum, 
whereas an infinite ſubſtance is «ammen/jum, 
not immen/itas : therefore Space muſt be a 
property.” Now I might uſe this very lan- 
guage to prove that Space 1s a ſubſtance, 
and fay, Is not Space the immen ſum itlelf, 
if it has any thing real in it? We have only 
a mere denial of it, without any argument. 
Do we not generally ſay, Space is 1immeaſe, 
or Space has immenſity belonging to it? 
Space is properly the wmmenſ/um, and what 
forbids it to be a ſubſtance? And indeed 
if Space has any tung of a real and poſitive 
eviftelce without ns, all the arguments that 
ever I read to diſprove it to be a ſubſtance, 
carry no force at all with them, nd ſeem to 
be mere aſſertions, not only without reaſon, 
but contrary to it. | | 
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SECT. IV. 


IS SPACE CREATED OR INCREATED? 


IF it be allowed then that Space is a ſub- 
ſtance, it is either created or increated. 
Surely it cannot be a created ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe we cannot conceive it poſſible to be 
created, ſince we cannot conceive it as non- 
exiſtent and creatable, which may be con- 
ceived concerning every created being. 
Nor can we conceive it properly as — 
. 1 late 
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lated or annihilable, which we may ſuppoſe 
of every creature. In ſhort, if it be a ſub- 
ſtance, fhall L dare venture to ſpeak to it? 
it appears to be God himſelf. Mr. Raphſon 
a great mathematician has written a book 
o his theme, De Spacio Reali, wherein he 


labours to prove that this Space i is God him; 
ſelf, going all along upon this ſuppoſition, 


that Space is and mult be ſomething real 
and then his reaſon cannot find an 1 . 9 
it below Godhead; And indeed if Space be 
a real thing exiſtent without us; it appears 
to bid fair for Deity, for the ſuppoſed per- 
fect ions and proprieties of it are +, ch as pom 

to be infinite and divine. As for inſtance: 


If Space has length, breadth, depth; it has 


infinite length, breadth and depth. If it has 
capacity, it has an unbounded oran infinite 
capacity: nor, can we poſſibly. conceive of 
it beyond the. univerſe, but as immenſe or 
immeaſurable; it ſeems to be omnipreſent, 
if it penetrate all things; and it has ſeveral 
other appearing properties of Godhead. 

We have alſo an idea of it as eternal and 
unchangeable; for we cannot conceive that 
it begun to be, ſince we cannot conceive it 
as having ever been non-exiſtent, or any 
otherwiſè than now it iss it cannot be created 
nor annihilated. It ſeems to contain what ex- 
iſtence it has in the very idea, nature or eſ- 
ſence of it; (which is one attribute of God, 


whereby we prove his exiſtence.) It appears 


therefore in this vie to be a neceſſary i 
an 
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and has a ſort of ſelf-exiſtence, for we can- 
not tell how to conceive it not to be. 

It ſeems to be an impaſſible, indiviſible, 
and immutable eſſence ; it looks like an all- 
pervading, all-containing nature, an all- com- 
prehending being. What are all theſe but at- 
tributes of Godhead? and what can this be 
but God himſelf ? 

And how agreeable are theſe properties of 
Space (ſay ſome perſons) to the attributes of 
God in ſcripture, taken in the moſt vulgar 
and literal ſenſe? It has a being like God in 
heaven, earth and hell, diffuſed through all, 
as Pſal. cxxxix. deſcribes the omnipreſence 
of God: and as the prophet repreſents God 

ſpeaking, Do not I fill heaven and earth, 
aith the Lord? Jer. xxiii. 24. Heaven, and 
even the heaven of heavens, ſaith Solomon, 
cannot contain him, 2 Chron. vi. 18. Nor 
does the idea of Space difagree with St. 
Paul's account of God, Acts xvu. 28. He is 
not far from every one of us, for in him we 
live and move and have our being. And ac- 
cordingly ſome philoſophers (as is before 
mentioned) have written to-prove that Space 
is areal being, and that this Space is od” 
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SECT. 
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. 


SPACE CANNOT BE GOD. 


UT is not this too groſs an idea of the 
Deity, and. unworthy of him? I am a- 
fraid of thoſe natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quences which ſeem to ariſe from the 1dea of 
real extenſion attributed to God, becauſe 
they ſeem ſo very frightful and abſurd. We 
can hardly mention them indeed with a pre- 
ſerva:10n of that reverence of language, and 
that ſacred veneration of foul that is due to 
the majeſty of heaven and ear h; and this is 
a ſort of preſumptive argument againſt them, 
viz. That if they are truths, they are ſuch 
a kind of horrendous truths, that a devout _ 
creature ſhudders to hear them in a literal 
manner attributed to his Maker. Yet if we 


will manifeſt their abſurdities, we are forc- 


ed to pronounce a few of them. | 
1. If Space be God himſelf, then all bodies 
are ſituated in God, as in their proper place; 
then every ſingle body exiſts in part of God, 
and occupies ſo much of the dimenſions of 
Godhead, as it fills of Space; then an elephant 
or mountain, a whale, or a wicked giant. 


have more of the eſſence or preſence and 


goodneſs of God with them, than the holi- 
eſt or beſt man in the world, unleſs he be of 
equal ſize. 

8 2. If 
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very harſh, they grate with pain upon the 


ſitively infinite Space, if I may ſo expreſs 


Space in a perpetual addition. 


diſtinct from each other, meaſurable by feet, 


ſaid, that one part of God is longer than an- 


tually ſeparable; for even in a body we 
conceive clearly of the ſeveral diſtinct parts 
of it, without conſidering whether they be 
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2. If Space were God, then the Divine 
Being, though in its whole it be unmeaſur- 
able, yet hath millions of parts of itſelf, really 


inches, yards, and miles, even as the bodies 
are which are contained in it: And accord- 
ing to this notion it may be moſt properly 


other part of him, and that twenty-five 
inches of the Divine nature, long, broad, and 
deep, will contain above two feet of ſolid 
bas. &c. which predications ſeem at leaſt 


ear, and are even offenſive to the underſtand- 
ing, if they be not abſolutely abſurd and 
impoſſible in the nature of things. 

Nor is it to any purpoſe for an objector 
to ſay, that Space or infinite extenſion has 
properly no parts; for we have as clear an 
idea, and indeed much clearer, of the ſeveral 
parts of Space near us and round about us, 
than we have or can have of the whole po- 


it, of which we finite creatures have no pro- 
per idea: our idea of infinite Space, ſuch 
as it is, is made of finite Spaces, or parts of 


Nor can it be denied that Space has parts, 
on a pretence that theſe parts are not ac- 


ſeparable or no: ſuppoſe body to be infi- 


nite, 
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nite, and ſuppoſe it to be perfectly ſolid, 
and as uniform as Space is, yet it is very evi- 
dent that we can conceive diſtinct parts in 
it, without conceiving them ſeparated or ſe- 
parable. The ideas of ſeparation or ſepara- 
bility are not neceſſary to the idea of the 
parts of Space, which are conceived as ſeve- 
ral lefler Spaces or Extenſions co-exiſtent 
in time, but really diſtinct from each other, 
whether adjacent or diſtant. | 
3. Another hard conſequence of ſuppoſing 
Space to be God, is this. Then every part 
of this divine Space will contain divine per- 
fections in it complete, or only ſome part 
of each of them; if only ſome part of each 
of them; then each part of the Space, whe- 
ther an inch or a mile {quare, has a degree 
or ſhare of wiſdom and power, holineſs and 
goodneſs, in proportion to its dimenſions; 
which poſition is too abſurd to be allowed. 
We muſt be forced to allow then, that every 
pau of Space contains all theſe divine attri- 
utes or pertections in it completely; and 
if it be ſo, then not only every mile, but 
every yard and ell, and every inch of Space 
is All wiſe and All-holy, Almighty and Gra- 
cious: for gvery inch of Space is a part of 
the ſubſtance or eſſence of (od, if Space be 
God himſelf. Beſides, if every inch of 
Space contain completely theſe divine per- 
fections, then there ſe:m to be ſo many 
complete wiſdoms and powers, i. e. in re- 
ality fo many All-wiſe and All-mighty Be- 
ings, 
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ings, as there are inches or minuteſt parts of 
Space; for every part of Space ſeems to be 
as much independent on any other part, as 
one part of matter is independent on another 
part: and if ſo, then every part of Space is 


an Independent, All-wiſe and Almighty Be- 


ing; and inſtead of one God we ſhall have 
millions. 5 : 

To conclude; if Space be a ſubſtance, it 
muſt be the one divine ſubſtance of infinitely 
long and broad perfections; or elſe all the 

rts of it muſt be leſſer divine ſubſtances 


united in one. What manifold and ſtrange 


abſurdities, or at leaſt ſeeming abſurdities 


and frightful propoſitions, will ariſe from 


this notion of the Divine Being? „ 
Object. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that this 
Space is not God himſelf, but only his im- 
menſity; now his immenſity is not properly 
ſaid to be all-wiſe and holy and mighty, 
though God himſelf be flo. 
Anſ. We have already proved that Space 


cannot be a mode or property; but that, if it 


be any thing, it muſt be a ſubſtance. There- 
fore, if it be any thing divine, it is not merely 
the divine immenſity, or an attribute of 
God; but it is his eſſence or ſubſtance, it is 
the real immenſum, it is God himſelf. 

This appears further evident, if we con- 
hder, that we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 
all-wiſe and almighty ſubſtance or eſſence 
of God to be co-extended with his immen- 


ity; otherwiſe you make infinite extenſion, 
which 
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which you call a property or a mode, to 
exiſt beyond and without the ſubject of it; 
which 1s abſurd enough. And therefore Sir 
Iſaac Newton in his famous Scholium, at the 
end of his mathematical principles, where 
he ſuppoſes God to be extended, is con- 
ſtrained to allow, that God 1s preſent every 
where by his ſubſtance; for, Gith he, power 
without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; and I am 
ſure then it is ſufficiently evident that im- 
menſity or Space extended beyond the ſub- 
ſtance can have no ſubſiſtence. | 
Beſides, is not this immenſity or Space 
the very thing you conceive of as the ſub- 
ject of the modes of eternity, capacity, com- 
prehenſion, ſelf-exiſtence, unchangeable- 
neſs, &c. i. e. as the ſubſtance itſelf ? is it 
not this Space which you conceive of as a 
ſelf. ſubſiſting and unannihilable being? and 
what is that but a moſt ſubſtantial idea? 
Though ſome of our modern philoſophers 
renounce all knowledge of ſubſtances, while 
they maintain the neceſſity of them as a ſub- 
ſtratum for modes; yet it ſeems to me that 
this is one chief reaſon which has tempted 
many of them to ſuppoſe both God and all 
other ſpirits to be extended, that they may 
have a ſort of ſubſtratum or ſubject for the 
powers of thinking and willing, or the modes 
of knowledge and volition to ſubſiſt in. 
Thus it appears, ſo far as I can ſee, that 
if Space be any thing in or of God, it is the 
very ſubſtance of God. However, even 
Ne | upon 
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upon the ſuppoſition of this laſ-objector, we 
may at leaſt infer thus much, that if Space 
be but the immenſity of God, then od. 1s 
whereſoever Space is, and his eſſence con- 
fiſts partly at leaſt in this immenſe Space; 
and moſt of the infer-nces which I drew 
from the ſuppoſition of Space being God, are 
Juſt and natural, if Space be God's immen- 
ſity, however harſh and abſurd they may 
be. Let me juſt mention another argument 
to prove that Space is not God. | 
4. It hath been proved by ſome philoſo- 
phers, Des Cartes, Dr. Cudworth, Mr. Nor- 
ris, and others, and that with a good degree 
of evidence, tha a ſpirit is not extended; 
and then God, who is the moſt perfect ſpirit, 
includes no idea of extenſion in the notion 
of him. The moſt eſſential, obvious, and 
prime ideas of God, are of a ſpiritual kind, 
viz. conſcioufneſs, thought, wiſdom, know- 
ledge, will, active power, goodneſs, the 
firſt cauſe of all, &c. Now none of theſe 
imply extenſion, or have any need of parts 
extraneous to each other. Yet if this ex- 
tended Space be the divine ſubſtance, it is 
very amazing, that the properties of Deity 
ſhould have no apparent need of ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance, and that this ſubſtance ſhould have 
no conceivable connexion with its moſt eſ- 
ſential and neceſſary properties and powers. 
Who can point out to us any influence that 
extenſion or Space can have towards think- 


ing? towards wiſdom or power? towards 
holineſs, 
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holineſs, goodneſs or faithfulneſs? There 
is no conceivable connexion in the ideas. 
They are not on ly diſtinct but ſeparable. 
Baniſh perfect wiſdom and power from your 
thoughts, and if poſſible, annihilate them in 
thought; yet Space or Extenſion remains: 
Baniſh Extenſion from your thoughts, yet 
perfect wiſdom and power remain. We 
cannot conceive of wiſdom, goodneſs, 
power, as inherent in Space; nor can we 
conceive of Space as being wiſe, holy, pow- 
erful and good. There doth not ſeem to be 
any poſſible connexion in our ideas of theſe 
different extremes, nor any real union or 
connexion in the nature of things, ſince we 
can baniſh either of them in our thoughts, 
and yet the other remains in the full 1dea 
of it. Can one then be a property of the 
ne,, 5 . 

Let us enquire again, If God be infinite 
Space, what can this Space do toward his 
creation or government of the univerſe ? 
Does proximity enable him to know or to 
move the corporeal world ? he cannot touch 
nor be touched. He 1s ſuppoſed to pene- 
trate all bodies, but this very penetration 
does nothing toward his conſciouſneſs, or 
his movement of them. His knowledge and 
motive power do not att toward bodies by... 
penetration of them, and there are two plata 
_ reaſons for it. 1. Becauſe God knew lt 

world as well before he made 1t, and before 
he is ſuppoſed to penetrate it, as he does 
: wg * 0 11 now; 
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now: and he cauſed it at firſt to ariſe into 


being in all its motions, without a prior pe- 
netration of it. 2. Becauſe created ſpirits 


neither acquire their knowledge or their 


motivity of bodies by this ſuppoſed pene- 


tration, as I have ſhewn in Eſſay VI. The 
power of God to know and move bodies 
ariſes therefore from ſome ſuch ſuperior 
and unknown property of his nature, as 
belongs to Deity alone, who can create 
them. | | 

Again: Does every act of God, every 
thought, and every volition about an atom 


or a fly, employ the whole immenſe exten- 
fon of Space? Doth a thought of the pureſt, 
the moſt ſpiritual and abſtracted objects, 


imply or require any uſe of length and 


breadth in it? Does the whole infinite ex- 


tenſion work in every thought? Or indeed 
what has immenſe length and breadth to do 


at all toward thinking or willing? Let us 


firſt find what the ſuppoſed finite length 
and breadth of a common ſpirit can do to- 
wards its ideas and volitions, and then I ſhall 
be more eaſily perſuaded that infinite length 
and breadth have a proportionable influ- 
ence upon infinite or Ain thinking. * 

5 0 5 . | To 


* Tt would be endleſs to run over the arguments which have been 
brought by many writers, againſt the power of extenſion, as wellas 
again ſt the power of matter to think. I would only mention here 
what ſeems. to be the reſult of Dr. Clarke's long conteſt with Mr. 
Collins, to prove that matter cannot think, and apply it more effec- 
tually to extenſion. If extenſion has the property of thinking, every 


part 
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To ſum up the whole matter; we have 
endeavoured by reaſoning to trace out what 
is Space, and we ſeem to have found it can- 
not be a mere nothing, becauſe it appears to 
have real properties; it cannot be a mode 
of being, becauſe it ſeems to carry in it an 
idea that ſubſiſts of itſelf, though we ſhould 
mullify all other beings in our thoughts: 
and therefore it muſt be a ſubſtance: and 
ret if it be a ſubſtance, it cannot be a created 
ſubſtance; becauſe we eannot conceive it 
creable or annihilable; and therefore it car- 
ries with it an idea of neceſſary exiſtence: 
and beſides this idea of neceſſary exiſtence, 
it ſeems to have ſeveral other properties of 
Godhead, viz. immenſity or omnipreſence, 
eternity, &c. | IS. 
And yet ſo great is the abſurdity of mak- 
ing the bleſſed God a being of infinite length 
breadth, depth, and of afcribing to him 
parts of this nature, meaſurable by inches, 
ards and miles, and commenſurate to all 
particular bodies in the univerſe with other 
unhappy conſequences, that I cannot ſuffer 
myſelf to aſſent to this notion, that Space is 


part of extenſion. mult eĩther have that property in itſelf, or muſt do 
ſomething towards it in the whol2; as for inſtance, if body has mo- 
tion, every part of that body has motion in itſelf; or if a ſurface be 
round, every part of that ſurface doth contribute ſomething toward 
that roundneſs: but every part of extenſion or Space doth not 
think; this would make: innumerable ſpirits; nor doth every part 
do any thing toward it; for thought is ſimple, and not made up of 
parts; and therefore a ſpirit mutt be quite another thing, even a 
eing which has no parts, no extenſion, 


C 2 _ God, 
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God. And yet the ſtrongeſt arguments 
ſeem to evince this, that 1t muſt be God, or 
it muſt be nothing. EO: 


SECT. VI. 
A REVIEW AND RECOLEECFION OF THE 
GUMENT, 


BY whither has this track of reaſoning 
DFI led me? What is this moſt common 
and ſtrange thing which we call Space at 
laſt? This wonder of nature, or this ima- 
ginary being? This real myſtery, which 
1s ſo univerſally known, and ſo utterly un- 
knowable? It is neither nothing nor heal 
thing? Is it neither mode nor ſubſtance ? 
Is it neither a creature nor God? That is 
impoſlible : ſurely it muſt be ranked under 
one of theſe names: all theſe can never be 
renounced and denied concerning Space: 
that would be moſt abſurd indeed. What 
have we learnt then by all this train and la- 
bour of argument, but the weakneſs of our 
own reaſoning? We ſeem to be urged on 
every fide with huge improbabilities, or 
glaring inconſiſtencies. We are loſt and 
confounded in the moſt familiar and com- 
mon things we can ſpeak of- There is 
ſcarce any idea more univerſal and familiar 
than that of empty Space; all mankind ſeem 
to agree 1n their 1dea of it. And yet after 
all our philoſophy and toil of reaſoning, 

ſhall 
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ſhall it be ſaid that we know not whether 
it be a mere nothing, or whether it be the 
true and eternal God ? Fruitleſs toil indeed, 
and aſtoniſhing ignorance! Puzzling diffi- 

culties attend the argument on every fide, 
and a ſhameful perplexity and darkneſs 
hangs heavy upon the boaſted reaſon of man, 
while he is labouring with all the powers of 
his ſoul to reſolve this entangled theme. 
We enter into the abyſs of Space, inſinite 
and eternal Space, and our thoughts are loſt 
and drowned in it. | 

Let us lie ſtill here and muſe a little, and 
give a looſe to our wonder and our ſhame. 
Are the eternal God and a mere empty no- 
thing ſo near a akin to one another, that we 
cannot ſee the difference between them? 
that we are not able to tell whether Space 
be God, or whether Space be nothing? _ 

This we know and are ſure of, upon the 
moſt ſubſtantial and uncontroulable proofs 
and evidences, that there is a firſt, cauſe and 
mover of all things; there is a ſelf-exiſtent 
Being which needs no cauſe: and there 
is an eternal and all-wiſe Mind. There is a 
_ conſcious and Almighty Power which made 
all things: There is a God. He is the ſu- 
preme ſubſtance, the moſt neceſſary and 
ſubſlantial of all beings, as being at the 
greateſt diſtance from nihility or nothing. 
Our belief of this doctrinè is too well 


tounded, and too ſtrongly ſupported to be 
| C 3 5 ever 
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ever weakened by any airy debates about 
empty Space. And yet has this empty 
thing, or rather this empty nothing, ur- 
named Space, ſuch ſort of properties and 
powers as to reſemble Godnead ? Are the 
wideſt extremes ſo near together? Is a mere 
non-entity ſo like the infinite being, the molt 
perfect ſubſtance, in any properties, that 
wie cannot diſtinguiſh the one from the other? 
Can the abſence of all 8 or an empty 
nothing, ever look like ſo ſubſtantial a being, 
as to be miſtaken for God ? Or can the great 
God, in any views or aſpects, ever appear 
to be ſo thin, ſo ſubtile, ſo empty and un- 
ſubſtantial a thing as to look like nothing ? 
What ſurpriſing ſhame ſhould ſeize upon our 
underſtandings, our vain and conceited un- 
derſtandings, at ſuch a thought as this, that 
even philoſophers cannot agree and inform 
us certainly whether Space be God or no- 
thing! Though we are aſcertained by many 
demonſtrations, that the great God has a 
moſt ſubſtantial and eternal exiſtence, yet 
we ſeem at a loſs to determine whether this 
empty thing called Space be not this God. 
Let our reaſon bluſh and hide its head, 
and lie abaſed for ever at the foot of the 
Divine Majeſty, This ſtrange theatre of ar- 
gument, this endleſs war of words and ideas, 
throws a world of confuſion and abaſement 
upon the proudeſt powers of mankind. It 
ſeems to ſpread a ſcene of triumph for God 

5 over 


/ 
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over the vain creature man, and all his 
boaſted acquiſitions of knowledge, that he 
5 — knows the higheſt and the beſt of Be- 
- ings from an 1maginary ſhadow of being, an 
empty nothing; that though in ſome views 
he is abſolutely certain that God is the ſu- 
preme ſubſtance, and has the higheſt and 
ſtrongeſt title to exiſtence and being; yet 
in other views and inquiries he cannot 
ſtrongly and boldly diſtinguiſh the Creator 
of all things from a mere non- entity, which 
in ſome ſenſe is infinitely below the cha- 
racter or idea of the meaneſt duſt or atom 
of the creation. Bleſſed God, forgive all 
the vanity and conceit of our reaſoning 
powers, all our fooliſh and unworthy ap- 
prehenſions concerning thy Majeſty ; ſcat- 
ter theſe ſhadows of thick darkneſs, lead us 
out of this labyrinth of groſs ignorance and 
miſtake, and help us to make our way 
through this abyſs of night, through this 
endleſs circle of perplexity. Shew us thy- / - 
| ſelf, O God our Maker, and teach us what 
thou art, tnat we may adore thee better: 
nor ſuffer us to wander in this thick miſt, 
wherein we can ſcarce diſtinguiſh thee from. 


that which has no being. 
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SECT. VIC 


THE ORIGINAL OF OUR IDEA OF SPACE, 
AND OUR DANGER OF A MISTAKE, 


OME then, my ſoul, let us make one ef- 
fort more, and try to recover ourſelves. 
May we not ſuppoſe, that in this imperfect 
ſtate wherein the foul is united to a body, it 
is too ready to be impoſed upon thereby 
many ways? Under the influence of this 
union to matter, it is _ perſuaded to-at- 
tribute corporeal ideas, ſuch as length and 
breadth, to a ſpirit, and even to God the in- 
finite Spirit, becauſe the ſoul is continually 
. with them; it is beſt acquainted 
with theſe bodily ideas, and is tempted to 
imagine that no real being can exiſt without 

them. | „ 
Sometimes the ſoul, dwelling in animal 
nature, and under the power of imagina- 
tion, miſtakes a ſubſtantial being for mere 
nothing, and ſometimes it miſtakes nothing 

for a ſubſtantial being. And indeed this is 

the very firſt way whereby all men gain the 
idea of Space, the ſubject of our preſent de- 
bate. We ſec a room which is full of light 
and air, which are real bodies or ſubſtances, 
and we imagine there is nothing in it; and 
then wecallthis nothing void or empty Space, 
and fancy this empty Space to be broad, and 
5 long, 
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long, and deep, to reach from wall to wall, 
and from the floor to the ceiling. Thence 
comes our firſt conception of Space, with its 
properties of length, breadth and depth; and 
thus it is uſhered into our minds at firſt by 
a groſs miſtake of light and air, which are 
Something, for mere nothing. Then our 
imagination changes the ſcene, and turns 
this nothing into ſomething again, by leav- 
ing out the idea of void or emptineſs, giving 
it a poſitive name, and calling it Space. 
Alas! how prone are we, to error in tak- 
ing things that are not for things that are, 
and of miſtaking mere imaginary beings for 
real ones, by ſuppoſing real properties to be- 
long to them. Perhaps this may be the very 
caſe, when we imagine Space (which in it 
ſelf may be a mere non-entity or nothing) 
to have any real powers or properties: and 
our thoughts may be grolly deluded in this 
matter, though it may not be eafy to find al- 
ways where the deluſion hes. 


SECT. VIII. 


SPACE COMPARED TO SHADOW OR DARK- 
| | NESS, - | 


1 AM ſure there 1s a very great inſtance 
1 or example of the like kind of deluſion 
in our ideas of ſhadow or darkneſs.* May 

a we 


i The chief, if not the only, difference between our ideas of ſha- 


daw and dark neſs is this, that darkneſs is a general term, ſignifying 
tlic 


i 
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we not ſay, that it hath the property of 


length, and breadth, and depth, and diſtance 


contained in it? That it has power to con- 


ceal men and houſes from our ſight, to 
ſpread darkneſs and inviſibility over a gar- 
den of flowers, or a room of pictures, and 
yet it hath a power to render ſtars and glow- 
worms more viſible? Does not a ſhadow 
ſhew us the hour on a ſun- dial? Does it not 
refreſh man and beaſt in a ſultry day, and 
help to ſpread ſlumber over the eyes at 
night? Are not theſe conſiderable and real 
powers?  _ Wa: R 
Again, a ſhadow ſeems to have motion. 
If a cloud move acroſs the iky and hide the 
ſun, do we not ſay, the ſhadow moves ei- 
ther ſlowly or ſwiftly acroſs the field or the 
the chamber ? | | 1 
Hath it not alſo ten thouſand ſhaes or fi- 
gures? Let me hold up my hand or any other 
object between the ſun and the wall, hath not 
the ſhadow what ſhape I pleaſe to give it, 
and what motion I pleaſe to excite in the 
thing which 1s repreſented by the ſhadow ? 
Now it is plain, that all theſe ſeem to be 
real properties, and the powers of a real 
being. | | 
the abſence of light; but the word ſhadow uſually ſignifies that ab- 
ſenceof light from any place, which is cauſed by the interpoſition of 
an opaccus body between ſome lucid body and that place. Such 
are the ſhadows of men, beaſts and trees upon a field, in a ſhining 
day. Night itſelf in proper ſpeech is the ſhadow of the earth inter- 


poſed between the ſun and the air or ſky : and all darkneſs, as far 
as our ſenſes reach, is really but a ſhadow, | : 
| And 
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And as it has theſe ſeeming properties and 
owers, which make mankind ready to 
fancy it a real being, ſo ſome of the properties 
of it ſeem to be infinite allo. Is not dar 
neſs extended beyond the utmoſt bounds of 
the material creation? Is there no real li- 
mit to the flight of the utmoſt wandering 
ſtar- beam? If not, then the material world 
is infinite ; for ſtar-beams and light are mat- 
ter: If their be a limit to light, then all be- 
yond this limit and theſe wandering beams 
is pure darkneſs, and this darkneſs is unli- 
mited and infinite. May not a thouſand 
new lights, new ſtars, or planetary worlds, 
be created in this 5 darkneſs? Has 
it not capacity to contain them all, and yet 
again to ſtretch itſelf infinitely beyond the 
bounds of this new creation? We can no 
more aſſign the limits of it, then we can the 
limits of Space.“ Again, As darkneſs hath 
a ſeeming immenſity belonging to it, has it 
not an eternity alſo? Was not darknels 
eternal before light was ever formed or the 
firſt beam of it created? | 
And yet after all theſe ſportings of the 
imagination, which ſeem to aſſign real pro- 


* am ſenſible it will be objected here, that it is Space, not 
darl:nefs, that has the capacity of receiving or admitting light er 
ſun- beams. But it may be replied, that though it is Space that ad- 
mits new body to exiſt there, yet it is darkneſs that does as it were 
join with Space, to admit the firſt beams of light there: darkneſs 
gives it a capacity of admitting that particular body called light, 
as much as Space gives t a capacity of admitting body. TD 
| | perties 
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properties and powers toſhadows and dark- 
neſs, and even to ſtretch them to an infi- 
nite extent, we know and are ſure that dark- 
neſs or a ſhadow is a mere nothing: it is 
only a privation or abſence of light: in ow 
per ſpcech it has no bong and philoſophers 
are able to give an exact and rational ac- 
count howall theſe appearances are made by 
the preſence or abſence of light, without al- 
lowing a ſhadow to be a real being, or to 
have in reality any powers or properties at 
all. And perhaps in this preſent ſtate we 
are deluded with the ſeeming properties of 
Space, as much as we are with the ſeeming 
properties of ſhadow : and though I grant 
the parallel be not perfectly exact in all reſ- 
pect: yet in ſeveral reſpects they are ſo 
much ekin, that in reality Space may be 
nothing but the abſence of body, as ſhade 
1s the abſence of light: and both may be 
capable of explication by philoſophy, with- 
out ſuppoling the one or the other of them 
to be real beings. 


SFCT- IX. 
SPACE UNACTIVE AND IMPASSIVE. 


LI us try now whether we may not 
take courage from this hint, and raiſe 
ſome efforts of reaſoning, in order to prove 
Space to be nothing real, or no real being: 
urcly 
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' ſurely there is no real being whatſoever, 
but has ſome capacity either of action or 
paſſion, of putting forth ſome ſort of act, 
or of being acted upon : but Space 1s utter- 
ly incapable of all real active or paſſive 
power: it can neither be an agent, nor a 
recipient of action. It cannot act upon bo- 
dy, either as body does, 1. e. by touching ; 
nor as ſpirit does, i. e. by volition; for it 
cannot touch nor will. Nor can Space re- 
ceive any actions or impreſſions of any kind 
from body or from ſpirit: now, ſince no 
manner of agency can belong to it, nor any 
operation of any being be received by it, 
ſurely ſuch an inactive thing cannot be God, 
nor can ſuch an impaſſive thing be a crea- 
ture: therefore it mult be a mere non-enti- 
ty or nothing. 5 ? 
1. Such an impaſſive thing cannot be a 
creature, There 1s no created being but 1s 
capable of being acted upon by another 
being, at leaſt by God himſelf, and there- 
by receiving ſome change: but Space can- 
not be acted upon; no, not by the Great 
God the Maker of all; nor can it receive 
any real and proper alteration in itſelf, nor 
ſuſfer any manner of change, but what a 
mere nothing may receive; 1. e. being may 
be put where nothing was before: ſo body 
may be put where before there was empty 
Space. Thus Space in itſelf is really an 
impaſſive thing, and therefore it is no crea- 


ted being. | 
2. Such 
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2. Such an inactive being cannot be God; 
for the living and true God cannot be con- 
ceived otherwiſe than as a moſt active being, 
a being of neceſſary and everlaſling activity: 
This belongs to the very idea and eſſence of 
Godhead. But Space, empty Space, i. e. 
extention without ſolidity, is the moſt in- 
active idea you can frame, and indeed ut- 
terly incapable of all action, either as an 
inſtrument, or as a prime agent. You can- 
not add the leaſt degree of ſolidity to the 
idea of Space, in order to render it capable 
of acting as a body does; for that would 
turn it into the idea of body or matter, and 
it would be Space no longer. 

Lou cannot make Space think, or will, or 
act, as a ſpirit does; for, join thinking and 
Space, which are two diſtinct ideas, as near 
as poſſible in your mind, yet you cannot 
unite them into one being, nor conceive of 
Space as having any ſhare in thinking, or as 
exerting a thought. So you may join iron and 
joy together in your mind as two neighbour- 

ing ideas, but they will be two ideas for ever 
dillinct : no force can ſqueeze, melt or weld 
them together, and make them unite in one; 
you can never make 1ron become joytul : 
there 1s an utter inconſiſtency in their 1deas, 
and they are eternally incompatible. Space 
can no more exert a thought, than iron can 
exert joy. 1 
Thus Space can never a as a body or as 
a mind. Space and action are two incom- 


patible 
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patible ideas. Mere extention is not only 
inactive in itſelf, but cannot poſſibly have 
activity given to it by any means; for i 
contains an idea ofeverlaſting inactivity, and 
an impoſſibility of au ion: whereſoever there 
there is action, there is ſomething beſides 


Space, even ſome other being : Space there- 


fore can never be the idea of the nature or 
ſubſtance of God, whoſe nature is neceſſari- 
ly and for ever active, and whoſe exiſtence 
ceaſes when his activity ceaſes. 


r. X; 
A RE-EXAMINATION WHETHER SPACE HAS 
ANY REAL PROPERTIES. 


E us examine yet further the ſuppoſed 
properties and powers of Space, and 


_ conſider whether they be real or no. 
The firſt ſuppoled property of Space is 


extenſion, or length, breadth and depth: 


but let us remember what is our original 


idea of Space, und how we came by it. Have 


we not found that our firſt idea of it is emp- 
tineſs, or abſence of body or matter in a 
room or vellel, whoſe ſides are diſtant ? 
Then we call this abſence of matter, or this 


emptineſs, long, broad, and deep. 1. e. 


there is no matter or body there, And 
when we ſay, that ſome part of ſpace is a 
yard or a mile long, we mean only that bo- 


dy 


| 
| 
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dy is abſent for a yard or a mile, or there 
is emptineſs ſor a yard or a mile together, 
or that emptineſs reaches a mile or ten thou- 
fand miles beyond the univerſe. that is, 
there 1s no matter or body there. This 1s 
the common idea of mankind. And thus 
we come to aſcribe the properties of being 
to a mere nothing; and let this be well ob- 
ſerved, that if we were never ſo ſure that 
there avere no being at all there, as we are 
ſure there 1s no body, yet we ſhould have 
the very ſame 1dea of Space as we have now, 
i. e. a long, broad and deep emptineſs, or 
abſence of being; and that body, which 
15 long, broad and deep, might be placed 
there. But this leads our thoughts to the 
next particular. ; | 

The ſecond ſuppoſed property of Space 
1s a capacity to receive bodies into it. But 
if this matter be ſearched to the bottom, 
perhaps it will be found that Space is no 
otherwiſe capable of receiving body into it 
than as the emptineſs of veſſel makes it 
capable of receiving liquor, as darkneſs is 
capable oſ receiving light, or than as ſound 
may be admitted where before was ſilence; 


that is, that ſomething may be introduced 


or received where there was nothing before. 
And it is much in the ſame manner that pri- 
vation is exalted to be one of the three fa- 
mous principles of beingamong the Ariſtote- 
lian n matter, form, and pri- 
vation. Ridiculous principle indeed! which 
ſignifies 
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ſignifies no more, than that where any new 
form or quality is introduced into matter, 
there ma be an abſence of that very qua- 
 lity or form before it is introduced: ſo when 
body is admitted or introduced into Space, 
it is neceſſary there muſt be no body there 
before; and where the firſt light is intro- 
duced, there muſt be antecedent darkneſs. _ 
I grant the modes of ſpeaking concerning 
the capacity of Space to recover body, are - 
more familiar to our ears than the capacity 
of darkneſs to receive light ; but perhaps 
in truth both thoſe expreſſions ſignify no 
more, than that body or light may be brought 
in where there was Space ordarkneſs before. 
In the third place, we have been ready to 
ſay, that Space penetrates all body, and is 
itſelf penetrable by body; that is, that bo-— 
dies can exiſt where Space is and fill up the 
ſelf-ſame room; as though body and Space 
were two co- exſtended and co-exiſtent be- 
ings. But perhaps it is a very improper 
thing to ſay Space penetrates body or mat- 
ter, for we might as well ſay light pene- 
trates ſhadow; whereas in truth, where 
light comes ſhadow ceaſes and is no more, 
for light excludes it. _ it not be as na- 
tural and juſt therefore to ſuppoſe that Space 
can never penetrate matter, but that where- 
loever matter is, there Space is not? doth 
not Space vaniſh. or ceaſe utterly when and 
where body comes? Iam ſure empty Space 
ceaſes, and does not penetrate matter, and 
I know of no Space but empty Space. | 
- Db e And 
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And here by the way I might obſerve, 
that for this very reaſon Space cannot be 
God: for Space 1s really nullified where bo- 
dy comes. But no part of God can be nul- 
lified. To talk of mutual penetration of 


matter and Space, is a mere term of art in- 


vented to maintain the exiſtence of Space, 
where ſenſe and reaſon join to declare there 
is rone. For in truth, where body exiſts 
Space is not, and it only then appears to be 
what 1t really was before, that 1s, an empty 


nothing. Space is no more, and is entirely 


loſt, when body 1s placed in the room of 
emptineſs. Thus Space and emptineſs are 
all one, and perhaps are as mere a nothing 
as ſhadow or darkneſs. | 

A fourth attribute or property allowed to 
Space, is immenſity or infinity: but though 
Space ſeem to be infinite or immenſe, y et 
it is not really and poſitively fo; for where- 
foever body is, there Space is not; and 
therefore Space is not every where, and 
then it cannot be abſolutely infinite. Where- 
ſoever this material world is, Space is ex- 
cluded, is as it were nullified, and is not: 
now eit would be a marvellous idea indeed, 


to ſuppoſe Space all round beyond this 


world to be a real, poſitive, immenſe or in- 
finite being, and yet to have ſuch vaſt nul- 
lities of Space in the very centre and boſom 
of it where this world lies: this would de- 
ſtroy the complete infinity of it, and ſeclude it 
far from the idea of a God, as being utterly 


And 
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And yet further, if this world, or any 
part of it, were annihilated, then Space or 
emptineſs would be larger than it was be- 
fore; that is, emptineſs would be increaſ- 
ed: but this is too mean and too changea- 
ble an idea to make any pretences to God- 


r 


Head. 
Again; a fifth ſuppoſed attribute of Space 
is indiviſibility: it ſeems to be indiviſible 
indeed, but is not ſo, if it does not pene- 
trate matter; for put a body into the mid- 
dle of an empty Space, and it really divides 
it; i. e, the middle part ceaſes to be empty 
Space, becauſe it is filled with body, and 
Space remains on both ſides; even as a 
ſtreak of light or ſunſhine coming from 
the ſouth deftro s darkneſs or ſhade fo far 
as it comes, and thus divides the two parts 
of remaining darkneſs, the eaſt from the 
welt. 3226 RS 85 
A fixth attribute or property aſcribed to 
Space, is ſelf-exiſtence, or that it wants no 
cauſe. But perhaps the true reaſon Why it 
appears to want no cauſe, is not that it has 
ſuch a real and ſubſtantial eſſence as is too 
big to be produced by any cauſe, but that 
it 1s ſuch a ſubtil, tenuious, uneſſential or 
imaginary thing, that has not eſſence, nor 
exiſtence, nor reality enough to want a 
cauſe, or to be produced or cauſed : now 
this is vaſtly different from the idea of God's 
ſelf-exiſtence, or his ſelf-ſufficiency to ex- 
iſt without a cauſe. Univerſal darkneſs 
D 2 wanted 
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wanted no cauſe before the creation of 
light. | 
. is yet another ſuppoſed property 
of Space, and that is, neceſſary exiſtence, 
and that it cannot be annihilated, nor can 
it begin to exiſt. But here alſo light and 
ſhade are happy illuſtrations of this debate 
about body and Space. Darkneſs and Space 
are not neceſlarily exiſtent ; for where light 
comes ſhadow is annihilated and gone; 
where body comes, Space is vaniſhed and 
annihilated. when that body is removed, 
Space begins to exiſt there again, as much 
as ſhadow does when light departs: but in 
truth it ſhould rather be ſaid in both caſes, 
where ſomething was before, now there is 
nothing; and when. ſomething returns, the 
non- entity or nothingneſs ceaſes. Body 
and Space mutually exclude one another, 
as light and ſhade, as ſomething and nothing. 
And we are too ready to apply the words 
exiſtence and annihilation to ſhade and 
Space, which are non-entities, as well as to 
light and body, which are real beings. 
Poſitive terms tend to give us poſitive and 
deluſive ideas of non- entity. If in our ſur- 
vey of all theſe er, properties of Space, 
we uſed the word emptineſs or void inſtead 
of the poſitive term Space, we ſhould per- 
haps arrive at juſter ideas of all this matter. 
Let us take the pains then briefly to run 
over them again in this manner. 
Is emptineſs long, broad, and deep ? Is 
. emptineſs 
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emptineſs extended? Has emptineſs a ca- 
pacity to receive body? Is emptineſs pene- 
trable by matter? what do we mean by all 
this? Does it ſignify any thing more than 
that matter or body is abſent thence, and 
it may be brought in there where emptineſs 
was before? This does not render empti— 
neſs a ſubſtance, or real being, or make it 
the ſupport or ſubſtratum of real properties. 

Is emptineſs immenſe or infinite beyond 
the limits of the univerſe ? What do we in- 
tend by it, but that beyond this world of 
bodies there 1s no matter or body exiſting ; 
yetmatteror body may be introduced where 
there is an emptineſs or abſence of it. | 

Is emptineſs indiviſible? By no means; 
for a wall or curtain hung up in an empty 
room divides it into two leſſer voids or 
emptineſſes, i. e. there is an emptineſs or 
abſence of body on both ſides of the partition. 
Is emptineſs ſelf-exiſtent? Not at all; for 
it hath no real exiſtence; it is rather a ne- 
gation of being. Is it neceſſarily exiſtent? 
No ſurely; for it looſes what exiſtence it is 
ſuppoſed to have when body or matter is in- 
troduced, as ſhade or darkneſs loſes what 
exiſtence it appeared to have when light 
breaks in. ; 

Yet alittle further may this parallel be il- 
luſtrated, in order to ſhew how much ana- 
' logy there is between Space and yjade. 

Take a hollow ſphere of lead, out of which 
all air is pp to be excluded; place it 
D 3 on 
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ona bright day inthe midſt of the ſun-beams 
here is a globe of ſhade or, darkneſs com- 
menſurate, and, if you pleaſe, co- extended 
with each other, and both included in this 
ſphere: move it ſwiitly, the ſhade and the 
Space move with the ſame ſwiftneſs: ſtop 
the ſphere, and the Space and ſhade are at 
reſt. Bruiſe it inwardly, and you alter the 
figure both of the ſhade and the Space 1n- 
cluded; for you annihilate a ſegment both 
of Space and ſhade. Break a hole into this 
globe, and immediately you admit both light 
and air, which are bodies, to fill up the room 
of Space and ſhade; and thus both the 
ſhade and the Space are annihilated or 
nullified together. Here are then, or 
here appear to be, two co-extended and 
and commenſurate globes of figured and 
moveable I know not whats, abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed and nullified in a moment. But 
perhaps the whole myſtery of it is no more 
than this, that the non-entity of each of them 
ceaſes by the introduction of real being or 
matter, 


SECT: XL 


AN OBJECTION AGAINST THE NIHILITY OF 
SPACE ANSWERED. | 


5 all, ſome perſon may ſay, but 
A how will you anſwer that great objec- 
tion, v1z. Space cannot be mere nothing, 

tor 
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for two bodies may have twenty miles of 
Space between them, and yet if all this 
Space be nothing, then there 1s nothing 
between theſe two bodies, and therefore 
they are cloſe together or touch one ano- 
ther, and yet are twenty miles diſtant, ' 
which is impoſſible? 3 „ 
But may not this be anſwered by a round 
denial of this propoſition, if there be nothing 
between them, then they touch or are cloſe 
together? Why may not two bodies be cre- 
ated or placedat twenty miles diſtance, and 
yet nothing but emptineſs, i. e. no real being, 
between them? However harſh and un- 
couth it may ſound to learned ears, that 
theſe two bodies are twenty miles aſunder, 
and they do not touch though there be no- 
thing between them, yet the vulgar world, 
who very much determine the common 
{ſenſe of words, will allow this language to 
be good; for they generally — ak Space 
to be emptineſs, that is to be nothing. And 
if the learned are offended with this lan- 
guage, it is becauſe they have of late years 
at leaſt, run into this ſuppoſition, that 
Space is a real ſomething; and it is merely 
their own eſpouſed opinion that makes this 
expreſſion ave to them which the vul- 
gar part of mankind generally approve of, 
if you give them leave to think a little. 
7 by the former debates it plainly 
appears, that if Space be a real ſomething, it 
muſt be a ſubſtance, it muſt be Deity: for 
D 4 the 
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the reaſons ſeem to be unanſwerably ſtrong; 
that Space cannot be a mode, nor a creature. 


Now 15 it not quite as abſurd to ſay, There 
are twenty miles of Deity between two ſuch diſ- 
tant bodies, as to ſay, they are created or placed 
at ſuch a diſtance, and yet there is nothing 
between them, 1. e. there is no real being, 
or between them 1s all emptineſs. 

I grant it hardly poſſible to ſpeak on this 


ſubject of non-entities or nothings, without 


uſing the terms that repreſent poſitive beings 


and real properties. But as we are thus im- 


ſed upon by words and by our common 


ideas in treating of ſhadows, which we know 
are nothing but the abſence of light, i. e. a 


mere non- entity, why may not the ſame be 


true alſo with regard to Space or emptineſs, 


which is the mere abſence of body? And 
if we are in this point impoſed upon to take 
Space or emptineſs for a real ſomething, by 
ſome forms of ſpeech we have been taught 
to uſe concerning 1t, and ſome appearing or 
imaginary properties that we aſcribe to it, 
we ſee plainly it is not the firſt nor the only 
inſtance wherein mankind have beendeluded 
by the common ways and manners of ſpeak- 
ing, and impoſed upon to take words for 
things, and to miſtake appearances for 
realities. | | 7 

In order to confirm this thought, I may 
cite Mr. Locke himſelf, however poſitive an 


idea he may ſuppoſe Space to be in ſome 


parts of his writings. . His eighth chapter 


* of 
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of the ſecond book of his eſſay allows poſi- 
tive ideas of mere privative things or priva- 
tions. See Y R idea of black 
is no leſs poſitive in the mind of a painter 
than that of white, however the cauſe of 
that colour in the external object may be 
only privation.“ 

« Sect. 4. If it were the deſign of my 
preſent undertaking, to enquire into the 


natural cauſes and manner of perception, I | 


ſhould offer this as a reaſon why a priva- 
tive cauſe might in ſome caſes at leaſt pro- 
duce a poſitive idea, viz. That all ſenſation 
being produced in us only by different de- 
POR and modes of motion in our animal 
ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external ob- 
jects, the abatement of any former motion 
muſt as neceſlarily produce a new ſenſation 
as the variation and increaſe of it, and fo in- 
troduce a new idea, which depends only 
on a different motion of the animal ſpirits 
in that organ.” 

* Seat. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, 
I will not here determine; but I appeal to 
every one's own experience, whether the 
ſhadow of a man, though it conſiſts in no- 
thing but the abſence of light, (and the more 
the abſence of light is, the more diſcernible . 
is the ſhadow), does not, when a man looks 
on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an idea in 
his mind as a man himſelf, though covered 
over with clear ſun-ſhine? And the pic- 


ture of a ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed 
| WE 


FL 
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we have negative names which ſtand not di- 
rectly for poſitive ideas, but for their ab- 
ſence, 1255 as inſipid, ſilence, nihil, &c. 
which words denote (or refer to) poſitive 
ideas, i. e. taſte, ſound, being, with a ſignifi- 
cation of their abſence.” 

* Sect. 6. And thus one may truly be 
| ſaid to ſee darkneſs. For ſuppoſe a hole per- 
fectly dark, from whence no light 1s re- 
flected, 1t 1s certain one may ſee the figure 
of it, or 1t may be painted.” Thus far Mr. 
Locke: and I aſk leave to add to this diſ- 
courſe, that I have found a late ingemious 
writer, in his notes on the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of biſhop King's treatiſe De Origine 
Mali, publiſhed in 1731, well ſupport ſuch 
fort of ſentiments as I have here advanced 
COncerning Space, v1z. that it 1s rather a ne- 
_ gation of being than any thing real and po- 

ſitive, however our common ideas and lan- 
guage may lead us into miſtakes about it. 
See Chap. I. ſect. I. note 5, and 11, and 13. 
Whether the learned author of the Defence 
of Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being 
of God, has effectually anſwered all this, 
the reader mult judge. 


SECT. XII. 


SPACE NOTHING REAL, BUT A MERE AB- 
14 STRACT: 4BKA. *; 


FTER all theſe debates wherein we 
have been endeavouring to prove 


Space to be nothing real without us, yet per- 
: haps 
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haps we may allow 1t to be an abſtracted 
idea of the mind; and it may poſſibly be 
formed by abſtracting the length, breadth 
and depth of matter, 1. e. the extenſion from 
the ſolidity of it: for ſince we frame an 
idea of length without breadth, and call it a 
line, when we know there 1s no ſuch thing 

really exiſtent; and we form ideas of united 
length and breadth without depth, and call 
this a ſurface, though we know al ſo this can- 
not exiſt; ſo why may we not frame an idea 
of extenſion or Space, i. e. length, breadth 
and depth without ſolidity “, and yet allow 
that it hath no proper exiſtence but in our 
ideas? = „ 

The arguments uſed in the beginning of 
this eſſay to diſprove Space to be a mere 
idea, may be repeated and anſwered thus. 


It is ſaid, we cannot have an idea of what 


is truly infinite; but our reaſon aſſures us 
Space is infinite, or without bounds, and 
therefore 1t 1s not a mere 1dea. I anſwer, 
thongh we do not form an 1dea of Space ac- 
tually and poſitively infinite, yet we can 
form an idea of infinite Space of the ever- 


growing kind, and it may be a mere idea 


{till. Our idea indeed is not actually infinite, 
we cannot graſp the infinity of Space be- 
yond the world, for that would be to bound 
or limit emptineſs. And ſo we may have 
an ever-growing idea of infinite number as 


* Solid here is taken in the phyſical ſenſe for what reſiſts matter, 
and not in the geometrical ſenſe for the three dimenſions united. 


well 
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well as infinite Space or emptineſs, yet 
it is a mere idea, and hath no real exiſtence 
without us. 

Again, It is ſaid, Space cannot be a mere 
idea, becauſe it ſeems to have a neceſſary 
and obſtinate exiſtence, whether there were 
any mind or no to form an idea of it. Ian- 
ſwer, ſuch are the eternal truths, viz. three 
and three make 11x, the whole is bigger than 
a part, &c. and yet what are theſe beſides 
ideas? Have they any real exiſtence extra- 
neous to the minds that conceive them? 
And yet perhaps Space has hardly ſo much 
exiſtence as theſe. | 

And it 1s certain, if Space or emptineſs 
be nothing but the mere abſence of being, 
then the idea of it is only a conception of 
nothing after the manner of ſomething, and 
that muſt be a mere idea. | 
To conclude, after the laborious ſearches 
of thought, reaſoning and reading in ſeveral 
{ſtages of my liſe paſt, theſe are the beſt con- 
ceptions and ſentiments that I can frame of 
Space. I grant there may be ſome difficulties 
yet remaining, and ſome darkneſſes which 
yet may hang over this ſubject. Learned 
men have laboured hard to ſcatter them in 
former ages, and in the preſent too without 
full ſucceſs; yet ee e. in future time there 
may be a way found out for adjuſting all 
theſe difficulties to the more complete ſatiſ- 
faction of ſome following age. But in every 
age of this mortal and imperfe& ſtate there 

EZ: = will 
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will be ſome unknowables and inſolvables: 
many of the themes and inquiries relating 
to infiinities and incommenſurables, both in 
magnitude and number, and eternals in du- 
ration and abſtracted truths are of this kind: 
and if we ſhould agree to throw in Space 
and atoms or inviſibles into the heap, we 
ſhould but enlarge the number of thoſe per- 
plexing arguments, whereby perhaps the 
great God our Maker deſigns to maintain a 
perpetual check upon our proudeſt powers 
of reaſoning, to plunge us now and then into 
darkneſs and endleſs confuſion, to humble 
us under a ſenſe of the narrow limits of hu- 

man knowledge, and teach us to pay all due 
veneration to his underſtanding, which 1s 
unſearchable, | 
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ESSA II. 


OF SUBSTANCE; AND SOLID EXTENSION 
AND A THINKING POWER, AS THE TWO 
ONLY ORIGINAL SUBSTANCES: 


— — SE 
SECT: 1 


MR. LOCKE'S NOTION OF SUBSTANCE CONSs 
SIDERED. | 


1 is another of thoſe myſte- 
ries wherein we bewilder and loſe our- 
ſelves, by attempting to make ſomething out 
of nothing. Mr. Locke has happily refuted 
that unreaſonable notion of Subſtance in ge- 
neral, which makes it to be ſome real thing 


in nature, different from all the united quali- 


ties, the ſuppoſed properties and powers of 
= * . expoſed , to a juſt 

ridicule, as in book 2. chap. 13. +: 18, 193 
20. In chap. 23. F. 2, 3, and 6. and in other 
places he tells us, © Whatever be the ſecret 
and abſtract nature of Subſtance in general, 
all the ideas we have of particular * 
: ort 
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ſort of Subſtances are nothing but ſeveral 
combinations of ſimple ideas co-exiſtent in 
ſuch (though unknown) cauſe of their union, 
as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf.” And 
he often ſpeaks of this ſame unknown cauſe 
of the union of properties both in corporeal 
and ſpiritual ſubſtances, as in &. 15, 37. Now 
I acknowledge I have very little to ſay 
againſt Mr. Locke's repreſentation of the 
notion which he has of particular Subſtances, 
if this unknown ſomething, which he ſup- 
poſes to be the cauſe of the union of their 
properties, were not ſo much inſiſted on, as 
to lead his readers into a belief that there 1s 
ſuch a ſort of unknown real being called 
Subſtance in general, which, ſupports all the 

roperties that we obſerve in particular dif- 
leren beings, and which he before had 
refuted and ridiculed with ſo much juſtice 
and elegance. >” 

I confeſs I ſee no ſufficient reaſon why we 
wy not content ourſelves with the notion 
and deſcription of Subſtance in the main 

which the ſchools give us, viz. Subſtantia 
eft Ens per ſe ſubſiſtens & fubſtans acciden- 
tibus; in Engliſh thus, 1. It is that which 
on rid accidents or qualities in being, 
which could have no exiſtence at all without 
ſuch a ſupport or ſuch a ſubject in which to 
exiſt. 2. It is that which can exiſt, or which 
ſubſiſts by itſelf, without dependance on any 
created being. All this is not at all diſa- 
greeable to Mr. Locke's ſentiment. For 
| when 
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when we obſerve any being, whoſe ſeveral 


modes we perceive inhering and united in 
it as in one common ſubject or bond of their 
union, this we call a Subſtance: and this 
name of Subſtance we alſo attribute to this 


being from a further conſideration that it 
ſubſiſts of itſelf, 1. e. independent upon any 


other created being. 
But though Mr. Locke would ſeem to ex- 


clude and abandon any general notion of 


Subſtance, as another Teal phyſical diſtinct 
being, provided to ſupport all its real or 


| ſuppoſed accidents or qualities, and ſeems 


to banter it by the Indians unknown ſome- 
thing, which 4.x ae the tortoiſe, which 
ſupports the elephant, which ſupports the 
world; yet, as I intimated, he too often re- 
preſents this notion of Subſtance as ſome real 
unknown thing or being, which holds the 

roperties in union, and which 1s different 

rom all thoſe things which he calls qualities 
or properties, and which ſupports them all 
in exiſtence; though he owns, we know it 
not, and have no idea of it; and thus he 


ſeems to build again and maintain the very 


5 


notion which he before deſtroyed. 

Truly if there were any ſuch real being 
in nature as Subſtance in general, or a com- 
mon Subſtance which ſupports all the pro- 


perties of things, and this ne. were utterly 
unknown to us, then I think it might be 


granted, that all beings are, or at leaſt might 


be, the ſame in Subſtance, and are or yr 
DE 
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be diverſifie only by their properties or 
accidents: fgr if we know nothing of this 
being calledSubſtance, we can deny nothing 
of it. And'then perhaps it might be ſaid, 
that God and the creature, that Body and 
mind; are the ſame in Subſtance, even the 
ſame -individual Subſtance, and that they 
differ only in certain properties. But this is a 
moſt palpable falſhood, which I {hall take 
ſome further notice of by and by ; for God 
and the creature differ from each other in 
their very ellence, in their ſubſtantial na- 
ture or phyſical being, though the logical 
or generic idea of Subſtance may be applied 
to them both, as ſelf-ſubſiſting beings. So 
matter and mind, or Body and Spirit, have a 
real, eſſential and unchangeable difference 
in the very Subſtance of them, i. e. in what 
they are in nature, though the name Sub- 
ſtance be attributed to both, and that even 
in the ſame ſenſe, becauſe they both agree 
ſo far that they both ſubſiſt by themſelves. 


SECT. II. 


THE PLAIN IDEA OR NOTION OF SUB- 
"STANCE APPLIED TO MIND AND BODY. 
ET us try now whether we cannot trace 

out and repreſent with clearneſs and 


evidence ſome better and more ſatisfactory 
| " 1 
| : idea 
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idea of this matter, than to ſuppoſe the Sub- 
{tance of all things to be ſo much unknown, 
or that there is any ſuch real being as Sub- 
ſtance diſtinct from all that we uſually call 
properties. 3 | 
Subſtance in the proper notion of it is & 
certain idea or character which our minds 
affix to beings, from a conſideration that they 
depend upon no created being for their ſub- 
ſiſtence; and therefore are ſaid to ſubſiſt by 
themſelves ; and from this further conſider- 
ation alſo, that they appear to be the ſubjects 
of various modes or qualities. Not that 
there 1s or can be any ſuch thing in nature 
as Subſtance, pure Subſtance, exiſting ab- 
ſtracted from all qualities, any more than 
there can be what the ſchools call materia 
prima, or. firſt matter abſtracted from all 
forms, or than there can be pure qualities 
exiſting abſtracted from all Subſtances. Who 
can tell what is motion or reſiſtance, without 
including the idea of ſome Subſtance moved 
or reſiſting? Nor can any one have the 
idea of Subſtance in bodies, without the idea 
of folid extenſion ; nor in minds, without 
the idea of cogitation or a cogitative power. 
But to proceed further in this inquiry 
about Subſtance. Body and Spirit are the 
two moſt general and diſtinct, if not the only, 
ideas we have of Subſtances, i. e. of ſuch 
things or beings which we conceive as the 
ſubjects or ſupporters of diſtin& qualities, 
and whieh ſubſiſt of themſelves without de- 
5 pendancę 
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pendance upon any creature. Now let us 
for the preſent ſuppoſe Body to be ſolid ex- 
tenſion, and Spirit tobe a power of cogita- 
tion or thinking, or at leaſt that theſe are the 
rime diſtinguiſhing properties of theſe two 
eings, and we will inquire whether there 
be need of any further idea of ſome Sub- 
ſtance to ſupport them. | 4s 
Theſe two viz. Body and Spirit, ſeem to. 
be ſufficient ſupports Gall the qualities or 
modes that we can have any 1dea of, .fince 
they are all either ſenſible, intellectũal or 
abſtracted, as we ſhall ſhew after ward. Bo- 
dy or ſolid extenſion is a ſufficient ſubject or 
ſupport for any other corporeal or ſenſible 
qualities, whether it be figure, ſize, colour, 
motion, reſt, reſiſtance, ſituation, &c. they 

all plainly ſubſiſt in ſolid extenſion as in 
their ſubject: think of yellowneſs, round- 
neſs, hardneſs, ſwiftneſs, touching, reſiſtance, 

or any other bodiliy qualities, they all want 
ſolid extenſion in 3 to ſubſiſt, and they 
want nothing elſe. So Spirit, or a power of 
thinking, is a ſufficient ſubject or ſupport 

for any intellectual qualities, Whether it be 
conſciouſneſs, knowing, reaſoning, doubt- 
ing, hoping, wiſhing, willing, reſolving, 
chuſing, refuſing, &c. all theſe ſubſiſt plain- 

ly in a cogitative nature or power as in their 
ſubject, eſpecially ſuppoſing this power to 
be always in aft. As for ſuch abſtradted 
ideas or modes, as cauſe, effect, likeneſs, 
difference, &c. they belong ſometimes to 
˙U 2 bodies 
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bodies, ſometimes to Spirits, but hey need 
nothing to ſupport them as their fubject, 
beſides a thinking power or ſolid extenſion. 
And as ſolid extenſion and a power of 
thinkinghave this one character of Subſtance, 
that they are ſufficient upports for qualities, 
modes or accidents ; ſo they have the other 
property of Subſtance alſo, viz that they 
ſubſiſt of themſelves, independent of any 
created being : no creature can give being 
to one particle of ſolid extenſion, or the 
meaneſt thinking power, or can annihilate 
and deſtroy either of them, and put them 
out of being ; not the feebleſt Spirit, or the 
leaſt particle of matter or body, can be ut- 
terly deſtroyed and annihilated by the moſt 
owerful creature. | 

1 might add yet further, that ſince Mr. 
Locke declares our idea of particular diſ- 
tinct Subſlances to be ſeveral combinations 
of fimple ideas co-exiſtent in ſome unknown 
cauſe of their union, and which makes the 
whole ſubſiſt by itſelf, why may not a power 
of thinking be this ſuppoſed unknown cauſe 
and ſubject of the combination of the ſeve- 
ral properties of Spirits? And why may not 
ſolid extenſion be the cauſe of the union of 
the ſeveral properties and qualities of body ? 
What 1s there neceſlary to unite all the 
1 matter beyond ſolid extenſion ? 
ake a trial of all the modes that can belong 
to any material being; what do they want 
but ſolid extenſion to unite them? Make 
; well 85 the 
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the ſame trial by taking a ſurvey of the pro- 
perties of a Spirit; will not the idea of a 
thinking power unite them all? ET 

Rp then may we not ſuppoſe that ſolid 
extenſion or thinking power may be the 
very Subſtances themſelves, though the 
names grammatically taken may ſeem to 
denote property and quality ? 

The following conſiderations may per- 
haps lead the mind into a favourable diſpoſi- 
tion toward this opinion, or at leaſt relieve 
the ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of it from the charge 
of abſurd and impoſſib e. 


% 


SECT. III. 


CONSIDERATIONS TO SUPPORT THE AP» 
PLICATION OF THE NAME OF SUB- 
STANCE TO SOLID EXTENSION AND A 
THINKING POWER. | 


FIRST, ſince our moſt piercing thoughts 
cannot reach deep enough to find out, 

to know or conceive of any ſubject or ſub- 
ſtratum that upholds this power gf cogitation 
in Spirits, or this idea of ſolid-extenſion in 
Bodies, why ſhould we imagine there is any 
ſuch unknown and unknowable being? May + 
we not ſuſpect that learned and logical forms 
of ſpeaking have introduced this ſort af no- 
tion into our minds, rather than any phyſi- 
cal neceſſity could introduce it into the na- 
8 ture 
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' ture of things? And why ſhould we ſup- 
poſe and multiply real beings without ne- 
ceſſity? Why may not theſe very ideas of 
ſolid extenſion and a thinking power be ſu p- 
poſed to be the Subſtrata or ſubſtances them- 
ſelves, ſince we have no idea of any other? 
Second conſideration. If we can lay aſide 
all our prejudices in this point, I am per- 
ſuaded ſolid extenſion would appear ſub- 
ſtantial enough to be called a Subſtance, ſince 
even mere empty __ or extenſion with- 
out ſolidity, hath been by ſome philoſo- 
hers eſteemed ſubſtantial enough to fub- 
iſt by itſelf and to deſerve the honour of 
this name? And why may not a Spirit or 
mind be a power and yet a Subſtance, a ſelf- 
ſubſiſtent power in perpetual acts? Do we 
not know that the acute and laborious 
ſchoolmen among their deep reaſonings tell 
us, that God is an eternal ſelf-exiſtent 
act? or Almighty power, an eternal act? 
And this certainly inheres in no ſubject; God 
is a Subſtance or ſubject himſelf: In their 
way of ſpeaking they call God the moſt 
actual act, and yet that does not hinder 
them from calling him alſo the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial Subſtance. And what nobler or more 
grand and illuſtrious idea can we frame of 
the bleſſed God, than to conceive of him as 
as an unlimited power of conſciouſneſs and 
volition in the moſt conſtant and univerſal 
E ek 
Note, in this caſe I may ſo far agree with 
the ſchoolmen, as not to make very much 
diſtinction 
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diſtincten between a power of cozitation 
or thinking, and that actual cogitation or 
thought which is conſidered in the general 
and permanent idea of it, as ever exiſting 
and as determined toparticular objects ſimul- 
taneous or ſucceſſive. And this I may ven- 
ture to ſay, becauſe I ſuppole this power to 
be in conſtant and perpetual act, and neceſ- 
ſarily ſo, even in created Spirits, when once 
they are created; and herein they are a 
bright emblem of the bleſſed God, all con- 
ſciouſneſs and activity. It is the very nature 
of God to be conſcious and active, if he 
ceaſes to be concious and active, he ceaſes 
to be. Conſcious activity is alſo the eſſence 
of every Spirit. A noble rank of beings we 
are, the living and lively offspring and 
image of that intellectual and vital Power 
who gave us being. T5 yi +»8- en, ſaid Ara- 
tus and:3t Fant: /· . 

Thirdly, conſider that if folid extenfion 
and a thinking power are but mere modes 
or qualities, and not Subſtances, then I in- 
quire, may not the Subſtances remain if 
theſe modes were deſtroyed ? But deſtroy 
ſolid extenſion, and in the room of it there 
w1ll remain a mere nothing. Deſtroy think- 
ing power, and their remains nothing in its 
room. We have no idea left. All ideas are 
utterly baniſhed out of the mind, and all 
beings are baniſhed out of the world at once 
by this ſuppoſition. Therefore it {ſeems to 
me that leid extenſion and a cogitative 
power are real Subſtances, for if you nul- 
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lify them they leave mere nothing behind 
them. If you ſuppoſe Space to be ſome- 
thing remaining behind, I have accounted 
for that in another eſſay. 

Perhaps you will anſwer, that the eſſen- 
tial modes or properties of a being cannot 
be deſtroyed without deſtroying the Sub- 
ſtance alſo, though the accidental modes or 
qualities may be deſtroyed while the Sub- 
ſtance remains; ſo roundneſs in a bowl 1s 
an eſſential mode or property, and if you 
deſtroy roundneſs, the bowl is deſtroyed ; 


it is a bowl no longer; and fo fold exten- 


ſion and thinking power may be eſſential 
modes or properties of certain Subſtances to 
which they belong, and therefore they can- 
not be deſtroyed without deſtroying the 
Subſtance. 

To this I reply, that what is only and 
merely a mode or property (even though it 
be an eſſential mode) of any particular be- 
ing, whether Body or Spirit, may be deſtroy- 
ed, and yet ſome.Subſtance, ſome real being 
will remain; though its eſſential mode being 
deſtroyed, it will not have the ſame form or 
name as it had before: deſtroy roundneſs, 
and the Body ceaſes to bea bowl, but it is 
Body or matter ſtill; deſtroy the peculiar 


eſlential mode whatever it be that diſtin- 


guiſhes a human Spirit from all other Spirits, 


and yet it is a Spirit ſtill, though it ceaſes 


to be a human Spirit. But the caſe is not ſo 
with ſolid extenſion and a thinking power; 
on 0 
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for if you deſtroy theſe, there is nothing at all 
remains, not ſo much as an idea; and there- 
fore I think they are not ſo properly mere 
eſſential modes, but they are Subſtances 
themietves. 7 © | | 

I know it will be objected here, that 
though we ſhould grant ſolid extenſion to be 
a Subſtance,.yet we cannot ſuppoſe a think- | 
ing power to be a Subſtance alſo: A power 
muſt have ſome Subſtance to inhere in, and 
extenſion or expanſion belongs to all Sub- 
ſtances whatſoever: and 1t 1s probable that 
extenſion void of ſolidity is the ſubſtratum 
of the thinking powers of a Spirit. | 

But may it not be replied, that we have 
uſed ourſelves ſo much in logick to conceive 
power as a mode or property, that it is hard- 
er perhaps for ſcholars than it is for others 
to drop this prejudice. Vet in common 
language among heathens and chriſtians, the 
heavenly powers, or the powers above, ſig- 
nify God, or Gods, or angels; and the 
ſcripture uſes this language, for it often calls 
angels principalities and powers, Eph. vi. 12 

Col. i. 16. and ii. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 


And as for ſuppoſing ſome extenſion to be 


the Subſtance or ſubſtratum of every think- 
ing power, I grant we are ſo tied down by 
conſtant and familiar ideas of Body to length, 
breadth, and depth, that we are ready to 
1magine there can be no being without it. 
We may allow therefore, ſay the Carteſians, 
we may allow young philoſophers to = 

1 5 their 
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their ideas of extenſion together with their 
ideas of a thinking power, till they have 
proceeded to ſearch farther into the nature 
and actions of a Spirit, and to converſe about 
the underſtanding and will, and their ope- 
rations; and they will find by degrees that 
this extenſion can do nothing toward think- 
ing, nor is of any uſe in all their reſearches 
into the the world of Spirits: they find that 
it is a foreign idea tied on to a thinking 
power by mere cuſtom; and they will per- 
ok inſenſibly drop in by degrees, when 
they find no uſe of it in philoſophizing upon 
Spirits. . | 
1 fay, this idea of extenſion is tied on to the 
idea of a ſoul by cuſtom, rather than by pure 
nature. A poor young creature in the low- 
eſt rank of life being once aſked, what ſhe 
{uppoled her ſoul to be? after a little muſing 
replied, my ſoul is my think; whereby it. 
15 plain ſhe meant her power of thinking. 
And I believe the greateſt part of mankind, 
if they were aſked the ſame queſtion, would 
ſooner and more readily reply, that it 1s 
ſomething in them that enables them to 
think, ſpeak, move, and gives them the 
power of thought and action, than they 
would ſay it was any thing, long, broad or 
deep. = ny, Wu 
Another objection againſt a Spirit being a 
thinking power is this, That a Spirit itſelf 
has ſeveral powers, viz. judging, reaſoning, 
wiſhing, willing, fearing, &. Now how 
Call 
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can one power have other powers? I an- 
ſwer, voice is a power in man, and yet a hu- 
man voice has the power of ſinging or mu- 
ſic: again, ſinging has a power of gladden- 
ing the heart. Why then may not a Spirit, 
which is a ſubſtantial power, have ſeveral 
other modal powers and properties in it? 
But I proceed to the next conſideration, 
to ſhew that ſolid extenſion and a thinking 
ower may be Subſtances. ; 
Fourth Conſideration. If we will but 
allow theſe two, viz. ſolid extenſion and the 
power of cogitation to be Subſtances, we are 
then furniſhed with all the ideas of Sub- 
ſtance that are neceſſary for all the millions 
of ſimple and complex ideas of all the differ- 
ent beings, natures, properties, actions and 
powers that we have; for we may refer 
them all to one or other of theſe two Sub- 
ſtances, and conceive them as inhering 
therein ; and we ſhall not be forced to ſearch 
further, nor run to ſome other unknown 
and unconcelVable being called Subſtance, 
of which we have no idea, to ſupport any 
of the modes or qualities of mind or- Body, 
1. e. of the whole univerſe of real beings. 
Allow but theſe two to be Subſtances, and 
there is no need of framing any other idea 
of Subſtance to accommodate all the beings 
in the univerſe with ſomething ſufficient to 
uphbold all the infinite variety of their pro- 
perties, or to be the cauſe of the union of 
theſe properties. Solid extenſion and think- 


ing 
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ing power will ſuſtain all the modes which 

we can conceive. Now all the Subſtances 
that we know are Body and Spirit, and all 
the modes that we know belong to one of 


theſe. 
Fifth Conſideration. Let it be conſidered 


- alſo that the ſuppoſition of ſome utterly un- 


known being called Subſtance to be the ſub- 
ftratum or ſubject of all the properties of 
Body, and ſuch an unknown being alſo to 
be the ſubject of all the properties of mind 


or Spirit, is a notion that carries with it ſome 


dangerous conſequences, and therefore 
ought not to be too eaſily embraced. For 


if the Subſtance of body and the Subſtance 
of mind be ſo much unknown, then the Sub- 


ſtance of Body (as I have hinted already) 
may be the fame with the Subſtance of 


mind, for ought we know to the contrary. 


If we know nothing of this Subſtance, but 


that it is ſomething that ſubſiſts by 1tſelf, 


and upholds and unites properties, how can 
we tell but that the very ſame individual 
Subftance may be the ſubſtratum or ſubject 
both of ſolid extenſion with all its modes, 
and of thinking with all 1ts modes, and may 
unite the modes or properties of Body and 
mind together? And thus matter may be 
made able to think, or may have the power 
of thinking put into it, and which may in- 

here in it together with ſolid extenſion, 
And indeed Mr. Locke was very ſenſible 
that his opinion had this tendency, and he 
even 
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even allows the conſequence of it, which I 
call dangerous: for book IV. chap. g. S. 6. 
he ſeems to ſuppoſe that matter may think; 
for he ſpeaks thus, We have the ideas of mat- 
ter and thinking; but poſſibly ſhall never 
be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no; it being impoſſible for 
us by the contemplation of our own ideas 
without revelation to diſcover whether Om- 
nipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of 
matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive 
and think, or as he expreſſes it afterward, 
to ſuperadd to matter a faculty of thinking: 
and he goes on in that ſection to confirm this 
his ſuppoſition. In his letter to Biſhop Stil- 
lingfleet, he ſuppoſes it poſſible for the Sub- 
ſtance of body to be the ſame with the Sub- 
ſtance of mind, in theſe words: ©* The ge- 
neral idea of Subſtance being the ſame every 
where, the modification of thinking, or the 
power of thinking _ to it, makes it a 
Spirit, without conſidering what other mo- 
dification of ſolidity or no. As on the other 
ide, Subſtance that has the modification of 
ſolidity, is matter, whether it has the modi- 
fication of thinking or no.” Let. iſt. to the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 66. Thus we fee 
he maintains his notion of a general Sub- 
ſtance which he had before ridiculed. And 
we may obſerve, that when he aſlerts that 
matter cannot think, he uſes ſome of theſe 
epithets, mere, bare, pure, incogitative, in- 

ſenſible matter, B. 2, c. 23. F. 15. and B. 4. 
e. 
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c. 10. F. 10, 11, 16. Now why ſhould an 
author uſe ſuch limitative terms as bare, 
pure, &c. incogitative matter, if he did not 
ſuppoſe ſome matter might be cogitative? 
But if this be true, that matter can have a 
ower of thinking given it, then our own 
2 may be material beings, for ought 
we know, and conſequently diviſible and 


mortal. 
And yet further I add, if this opinion 
ſhould be true, then how can we tell but 
God himſelf, even the Infinite Mind, may 
have alſo the property of ſolid extenſion, 
that is, may alſo be matter or Body; and 
then he may be the ſame with the univerſe 
of beings, as Spiroza fancied; and thus the 
whole univerſe, God and this world, ma 
be the ſame individual Subſtance, Par: 
Spinoza maintains with ſubtilty: for if 
there be ſuch a thing as an univerſal ulte- 
rior ſubſtratum neceſſary to ſupport ſolid 
extenſion, and to ſupport the power of 
thinking, and this Subſtance or ſubſtratum 
be ſo unknown a thing as Mr. Locke ſup- 
poſes, how can I deny any thing concerning 
it? Or at leaſt how can I be ſure that God 
and the material world have not one com- 
mon Subſtance ? In that ſection indeed Mr. 
Locke endeavours to guard his principles 
or doctrines from the danger of this objec- 
tion, which he ſuppoſes very naturally to 
ariſe from his principles and conceſſions ; 
but 
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but I think he neither does, nor perhaps 
could he effectually ſecure them from ſuch 
unhappy conſequences. 


SECT. IV. 


THE OCCASIONS OF MISTAKE ON THIS 


| iy the laſt place, let us conſider how it 
comes to paſs, that the learned world 
might happen to miſtake in this matter, and 
why they ſeem ſo unwilling to admit this 
doctrine of ſolid extenſion and of a power 
of thinking to be two real Subſtances, or ſuf- 
ficient ſubſtrata or ſubjects for all the quali- 
ties of matter and mind. 
The firſt occaſion of miſtake may be this: 
In our daily obſervation of what paſſes in 
the material world, we find many of the 
qualities or properties of bodies continually 
altered, and new qualities or properties per- 
etually ſucceeding the old ones which are 
oſt or 3 but the Subſtance remains 
ſtill the ſame. And therefore we ſuppoſe, 
and very juſtly, that there muſt be ſome cer- 
tain thing called Subſtance, which A ee 


all theſe changing properties and qualities 


in their ſucceſſive exiſtence. So a piece of 
wood put into the fire, loſes moſt of the pro- 
perties or qualities of wood, and becomes 
fire itſelf, or a burning coal; its colour and 

5 | hardneſs 
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hardneſs or firmneſs are loſt, it has acquired 
a new colour, viz. redneſs, and new powers, 
viz. of heating water, of melting metal and 
burning combuſtible things, &c. In an hour's 
time this ſame matter turns into aſhes, and 
then its colour is changed again into a duſky 
white or grey, the coheſion of its parts or 
conſiſtency is quite loſt, and it becomes quite 
another ſort of body, a million of ſmall 
atoms, a heap of corpuſcles or ſands; yet 
we ſuppaſe the Subſtance which once had 
the qualities of wood, {till continues, as in- 
deed it does; and that is, I ſay, ſolid exten- 
ſion or matter, though it is broke into many 
little Subſtances or ſolid extenſions. And 
in the ſame manner, becauſe we ſometimes 
call ſolidity and extenſion two properties 
or qualities of body, we are too ready to 
imagine they may be ranked among thoſe 
many qualities which may be changed, or 
removed and loſt, while yet the Subſtance 
remains; whereas this is impoſſible. And 
yet perhaps this imagination may be one of 

the ſprings of our miſtake. . 
So in a Spirit or ſoul, we find infinite va- 
rieties of thoughts, wiſhes, deſires, perpetu- 
ally altering and ſucceeding one another, 
and ſometimes contrary to one another; 
and yet we ſuppoſe, (and juſſly too) that the 
Subſtance of the Spirit remains the ſame. 
But ſince we ſometimes call a power of 
thinking a property of a Spirit, We are too 
caſily led to rank this alſo among thoſe many 
qualities 
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qualities and properties, which may be al- 
tered while the Subſtance of the ſoul re- 
mains; which perhaps is impoſſible; and 
yet this may be the firſt occaſion of our miſ- 
take Here. 

Secondly, Another ſpring or ground of 
miſtake may be this: moſt of theſe things 
which are thus altered, while the Subſtance 
remains, as in a logical view they are called 
qualities, ſo in a grammatical view the 
names of them end in on, or tion, or nes, 
or ing, or ty, &c. Hence it comes to pals, 
that whenſoever we ſpeak of a thing, which 
by a grammatical termination ſounds like a 

uality, (and is ſometimes logically repre- 

ented as a quality), we ſuppoſe it loſeable 
while the 8 remains; and we fancy 
it to require ſome ſubject in hich it inheres, 
or ſome ſubſtratum or Subſtance to ſupport 
it: thus for inſtance; when we ſpeak of 
motion, or when we ſpeak of gravity, we 
mean a 2 or property, which requires 
ſomething diſtinct from itſelf, and more ſub- 
ſtantial than itſelf, to ſupport this quality; 
there muſt be ſome Subſtance, which may 
be moved, or which may be heavy; and on 
this account, when we ſpeak of extenſion 
and ſolidity, we are ready to infer the ſame 
as we do concerning motion or gravity, i. e. 
that there muſt be ſome being diſtinct from 
extenſion and ſolidity touphold theſe quſli- 
ties; but this is an inference made without 


F juſt 
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juſt reaſon, and by mere ſimilarity of ſound 

and termination. — | 
I might repreſent this matter even by 
thoſe qualities of Body, which are called by 
the very names of extenſion and ſohdity 
taken in another ſenſe. We uſe the word 
extenſion, when we ſega piece of cloth or 
ſpunge may be extended or ſtretched to a 
larger ſize, or ſhrunk and contracted to a 
narrower; and this extenſion or ſtretching, 
as well as contraction or ſhrinking, being 
alterable while the cloth remains the ſame, 
we form an univerſal idea of extenſion as a 
mere quality; and indeed it is ſo when we 
ule the word to ſignify ſtretching. So when 
we feel a piece of wax hard to the touch, 
we call it ſolid. We melt it, and find it has 
loſt its hardneſs or ſolidity, and thence we 
come to call ſolidity univerſally a quality; 
and indeed it is ſo in this ſenſe, when it ſig- 
nifies hardnefs. But it does not at all fol- 
low, that extenſion when it ſignifies length, 
breadth and depth, and is joined as it were 
in one idea with ſolidity, as that ſignifies 
impenetrability, ſhould be a mere quality, 
though extenſion and ſolidity are mere quali- 
ties, When one ſignifies ſtretching, and the 
other ſignifies hardneſs. When therefore 
ſolid extenſion 1s repreſented in our way of 
ppaking, as the primary idea of matter; 
ufely it is ſomething more than a mere 
quality. For the ſenſe on which the words 
are ufed, when applied to Body in general, 
3 
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3s very different from the former ſigniſica- 
tion when applied to cloth or wax. 

And if we will judge here rationally, ac- 
cording to the rule by which we judge of 
qualities and Subſtances at other times, ſolid 
extenſion may be properly a Subſtance; for 
whatſoever qualities in bodies are changed, 
this has the character of Subſtance, for it is 
immutably the ſame. Matter is ſolid ex- 
tenſion, and the ſame ſolid extenſion too, 
through all the infinite varieties of change 
of its other properties. This can never be 
loſt, till the matter itſelf be deſtroyed or an- 
nihilated; nor can this be diminiſhed or in- 
creaſed, but by diminiſhing or increaſing 
the matter. . | 

In the ſame manner, when we think of 
a man that has a power of remembering, of 
inventing, or of compoſing. well, or of mov- 
ing his limbs, we call theſe powers modes, 
properties or qualities; we obſerve that 
in ſickneſs and diſorders of animal nature, 
a man may in a great meaſure loſe theſe 
powers, and yet his foul or Spirit continue 
the fame in Subſtance ſtill; and therefore 
we ſuppoſe the powers of a ſoul univerſally 
to be all qualities; whereas in truth the 
power of thinking, 1. e. of perceiving and 
willing, is never loſeable; it remains as long 
as the ſoul continues a ſoul; and therefore 
this power of thinking may be the very 
ſubject or Subſtance of the ſoul, in which all 
other powers of the ſoul inhere. 
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There is yet a third reaſon why we are 
ſo ready to make ſolid extenſion to be two 
mere. qualities of Body or matter, rather 
than the Subſtance of it; and that is, that we 
fancy them to be two very different things 
in the eſſence of Body: and that ſolidity 
may be deſtroyed, and yet the extenſion re- 
main, and become empty ſpace; ſo that ſo- 
lidity looks ikea ſort of quality, which may 
be, or may not be added to the ſame indivi- 
dual portion of .extenſion. Whereas in 
truth ſolidity and extenſion conſidered in 
Body, are but as one thing; for if you take 
away the extenſion, I am ſure ſolidity is en- 
tirely loſt: and if you deſtroy the ſolidity, 
that very extenſion and dimenſion of that 


Body is alſo deſtroyed and loſt, and there 


remains nothing but emptineſs and void 
ſpace ; which according to my belt opinion 
is a mere nothing, or an abſtract idea. When 
therefore you ſpeak of ſuper-adding ſoli- 


_ city to extenſion, or making Body of it in- 


ſtead of ſpace, you do really in your ideas 
only introduce the Subſtance of Body,where 
before there was a mere emptineſs, or no- 
thing at all. Solidity in its own nature, 
how ſoe ver the name of may ſound, is real- 
ly a thing too ſolid and ſubſtantial to be 

uperadded as a mere quality to the exten- 


. 


ſion of . for the ſolid itſelf has an in- 


dividual extenſion or dimenſions of its own, 
very different from the ſuppoſed extenſion 
of ſpace. Nor can this ſuperadded quality 
4 a | of 
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of ſolidity turn ſpace into Body in any 
other ſenſe, than by bringing in a real Sub- 
ſtance in the room of a mere nothing. 

Thus I have pointed out ſome of the 
cauſes and ſprings of our miſtake in this 
matter. Now let it be obſerved, that hav- 
ing been wont to conceive theſe ideas of 
"thinking power and of ſold extenſion, in our 
common and familiar way of diſcourſe, 
under the form of qualities, when we grow 
learned, we range them under the head of 

ualities, modes or properties in logic; 
which want 'Subſtances to ſupport them; 
and thereby we are more confirmed in ſup- 
poling there muſt be ſome other ſubſtratum 
or Subſtance or ſupport to uphold them, as 
all other qualities require. | 

And this miſtake may partly ariſe, as I 
hinted before, from the ſound of the ter- 
minations ich in ſolidity, and fon in exten- 
ſion, which are the uſual terminations of the 
names of qualities, which names are called 
abſtracts*; and this perſuades us that there 
are ſome concreies belonging to them, 
i. e. ſome different ſubjects or Subſtances 


* Note, The name of abſtract is given to a word that ſignifies 
a quality, as whiteneſs, witkout including the Subflaace, or the 
thing that is white; whereas the word white is a concrete, becauſe 
it denotes the thing or Subſtance together with the quality. And 
by theſe diſtinctions of words we are too often drawn into miſtakes, 
and imagine all abſtract words, and all concrete words, to confine 
their ideas to the ſame limits and regulations. But we ought to re- 
member that things are made by God and nature. Words are 
made by man, and ſometimes applied in a way not exactly agreea- 


ble to what things and ideas require. 


18 upholding 
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upholding and ſupporting theſe abſtract 
names of qualities. Thus by grammatical 
names and terminations, and by logical me- 
thods of ranging them, we are led inſenſi- 
bly to ſuppoſe ſold extenſion and a power 
= cogitation to be mere qualities, and that 
there is, or muſt be, ſome unknown ſort of 
thing called Subſtance to uphold them. 
And thus perhaps men frame to themſelves 
new and imaginary beings, which have no 
exiſtence in nature ; and at the ſame time 
confeſs they are unknown and unknowable, 
and that they have no 1deas of them, and 
know not what they are: and I think I have 
ſhewn that nature has no need of them, and 
therefore fancy need not give them an exiſt- 
ence. 

To conclude; I have reaſon here again 
to repeat the judicious remark of Mr. Locke, 
That we ought to put things together as well 
as we can; but after all, there are ſeveral 
things which will not be bundled up toge- 
ther under our ways of ſpeaking, We have 
uſually ranged ſolidity and extenſion, and 
a power of thinking, under the general 
head of qualities or properties; and becauſe 
we have not ſo many words as we have 
ideas, nor particular words for things in the 
various relations in which we ſurvey them, 
we ſeem to have occaſion ſometimes to 
ſpeak of theſe things as properties or quali- 
ties, and ſometimes as Subſtances. We 
ipeak of them as qualities or properties, 

n 5 1 when 
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when we call matter and Spirit two Sub- 
ſtances, which are ditiaga by their 
primary qualities or properties of ſolid ex- 
tenſion and of cogitation. But this ſhould 


not forbid us to range them in another view 


under the general head of Subſtance alſo, 
ſince they are two general ſubtrata or ſub- 
jects of all other imaginable qualities that 
can belong to Body or mind. And if we 
will but allow theſe two to be real Sub- 
ſtances, we are furniſhed with ſubſtrata or 
ſubjects ſufficient for all our modal or 
qualitative ideas to inhere in, and we need 
no further debate about this ſtrange thing 


Subſtance. © | 

If, after all, we find difficulties in adjuſt- 
ing theſe ſpeculations with a perfect accu- 
racy, let us remember, that our underſtand- 
ings are very imperfect powers; that forms 
of learning as well as unlearned prejudices 
ſometimes lead us into miſtakes; and that 
all things will not eaſily be collected and 
bound up under our grammatical and logi- 
_ ways of ſpeaking, and confined to them 
only. 


Paws 
I, 
AY 
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ESSAY III. 


OF THE ORIGINAL OF OUR PERCEPTIONS 
AND IDEAS, | | 


ATHER Malebranche, who was an ad- 
mirable writer in the laſt: age, and has 
many excellent chapters in his treatiſe of 
The Search after Truth, yet has vented a 
ſtrange opinion, that we ſee all our Ideas in 
God. It 1s the known and diſtinguiſhing 
Character of this rational author, that he 
falls into a ſort of enthuſiaſm in his doctrine 
concerning our Ideas of things, and their 
Original. He ſuppoſes. God to contain in 
himſelf all material beings in a ſpiritual 
manner ; which he calls the intelligible ſun, 
moon, trees, and ſtars, the intelligible world, 
and intelligible extenſion. And that created 
minds receive all their Ideas of external 
objects, by contemplating this intelligible 
world which exiſts in God: which he ex- 
plains, and attempts to prove at large in the 
ſixth chapter of the third book, part II. and 
to prepare the way, he labours to refute all 
other opinions in the five chapters preced- 
ing. But among all theſe opinions of the 
Original 
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Original Ideas, he has neither exactly pro- 
poſed nor refuted the true Carteſian 4 C- 
trine, which, with a little alteration, ſeems 
the moſt evident and moſt defenſible of all. 
And this I ſnail endeavour to deſcribe in 
ſeveral theſes ina diſtinct manner, wherem 
we fhall ſee how far God concurs in the 
Ideas formed by the mind. 58.805 
1. The ſoul of man 1s a thinking being, 
created and preſerved with all its capacities 
by God the Almighty Spirit. The Carteſian 
Writers make ſelf.fubfiltent and perpetual 
cogitation to be the intimate ellence and 
nature of it. But I had rather ſay, It is a 
power of thinking, 1. e. of perceiving and 
willing in continual act; and conſequently, 
it is created capable of forming or receiving 
Ideas in the mind, as well as of exerting vo- 
litions, or acts of the will. And as it 4s 
brought into being by the creative power of 
God, ſo it is the Almighty conſerving power 
of God that maintains its being, with this 
capacity of perception: and it is his com- 
mon providential concourſe that continues 
it in conſtant act. By which I mean no 
more than the ſame creating, conſerving and 
concurring influence of God, whereby all 
bodies were produced at firſt, whereby 
they perſiſt now in being, and act or are 
acted according to their natures, and the 
laws given them by the Creator... 
2. How the ſoul of man forms or acquires 
ſpiritual or intellectual Ideas, i. e. the Idea 
0 
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of itſelf, of its own actions, and the Ideas of 
other minds or ſpirits, we cannot con— 
ceive any ae than by its own imme— 
diate conſciouſneſs of itſelf and its actions, 
by turning its thoughts inward upon its own 
exiſtence, nature, perceptions and volitions, 
operations and aftections, and by the remem- 
brance of and reflections upon its own mo- 
difications, as well as by its own conſciouſ- 
neſs of them at firſt. This is what Mr. 
Locke calls the knowledge of things, or 
gaining Ideas by reflection. It is by this 
means we form or acquire all our Ideas of 
underſtanding, will, ſpirit, aſſent, diſſent, 


fear, hope, &c. 


3. How the ſoul gains any new Ideas of 
bodily things, when it is in a ſeparate ſtate, 


we are not ſo well capable of determining, 
till we arrive at that ſtate ourſelves. But 


in this preſent ſtate of union with a body, 
we may give ſome happy gueſſes how we 
come to form corporeal Ideas, or to acquire 
ſenſations of what relates to the body. 
This 1s what Mr. Locke chiefly calls gain- 
ing Ideas by ſenſation. And in order to this 
we mult firſt conſider, whether a ſpirit could 
receive any ſenſations from matter, without 
a e union to ſome particular body; 
and then what is meant by the union of a 
ſpirit to a body. : 
4. As to the firſt, we cannot conceive how 


a ſpirit can receive any ſenſations or Ideas 
from corporeal objects, without its particu- 


lar 
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lar union to ſome certain body by that God 
who created it. Since body and ſpirit are 
of ſuch widely different natures, that 1t is 
impoſſible they ſhould touch one another, 
a body cannot-grve notice to a ſoul to raiſe 
any Idea or Perception in it by a jog or 
ſhake of any kind. | 
Beſides, when any particular body moves, 
can all ſpirits perceive it? No ſurely. Or 
can any ſpirit receive ſenſations from the 
motions of all bodies in the world? By no 
means. Either of theſe is a moſt extrava- 
gant fancy, contrary to all experience. It 
is evident, that one particular ſoul receives 
ſenſations immediately from ore particular 
animal body, and from that alone. Other 
bodies can impreſs no immediate ſenſations 
or Ideas on that ſpirit“. Now, why J is it 
only from this one a that this one ſpirit 
can receive impreſſions or ſenſations? The 
ſoul did not chuſe this body to make itſelf 
conſcious of its motions: much leſs could 
the body chuſe this ſoul, to impreſs ſenſa- 
tions on it. Nor can it be reſolved into any 
thing but the will and appointment of the 


* I do not pretend to determine here, that it is not poſſible, in 
the nature of things, for one ſoul to be conſcious of the motions of 
two, or of twenty bodies; nor do I know that the nature of thin 
forbids two or more ſouls to receive ſenſations from one body. Ei. 
ther of theſe, for ought I know, is very poſſible, if God pleaſe to ap- 

point it. All that I maintain here is, that this is not the preſent 
_ courſe of nature, or ſettled order of things in our world; and much 
leſs have ſouls or bodies any ſuch Original innate power in them- 

—_ to hold immediate or reciprocal communications with mule 
titudes, 8, — | 


great 


. 
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great God their common Creator, who 
made this ſoul and this body, and united 


them into a man. | 


5. We are in the next place then to en- 
quire what is meant by the union of a ſpi- 
rit to a particular body, or wherein doth it 


conſiſt. 5 
When we ſay a ſpirit is united to an ani- 
mal body, this doth not mean mutual touch- 
ing of each other; for, as we ſaid before, 
this is impoſſible. Tangere vel tangi ni 
corpus nulla poteſt res. Lucretius is here in 
the right. But the chief thing wherein this 


union between an individual human body 


and an individual ſpirit conſiſts, ſo far as we 
can find it, lies in theſe two laws or appoint- 
ments of God our Creator. 

3: 1. That when ſome particular impreſſions 
are made, or particular motions are excited 
4n that part of that individual body, which 


is called the ſenſory, whether they ariſe 


within itſelf, or are conveyed from the out- 


Ward organs of ſenſe, or any other parts of 


body by means of the nerves, God hath 
powertully ordained, that that individual 
Ipirit ſhall have ſuch particular perceptions 


Hor ſenſations or ſuch Ideas of outward ob- 


jects. 1 5 
2. That when that ſpirit wills to raiſe ſuch 
a particular motion in the limbs, or in ſuch 
parts of the body as God hath ſubjected to 
voluntary motion, he hath powerfully or- 
dained that ſuch a motion ſhall be preſently 
excited 
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exited by the means of the nerves or muſ- 
cles in thoſe limbs or thoſe parts, upon the 
mere volition of the ſoul; for we have no 
knowledge of any other executive power 
that does this: all that we are conſcious of 
is, that the ſoul wills, and the body mopes.. 

In theſe two things chiefly conſiſts the 
union of ſoul and body. | 

VI. Here it may be proper to obſerve, 
that there 1s ſome particular part of that 
body, which may be called as it were the 
common ſenſory, or the palace of the ſoul ; 
not where ſhe reſides, as in a proper place, 
(as will appear hereafter) but where ſhe re- 
ceives immediate notices of things that re- 
late to the body, and where ſhe hath more 
immediate influence in moving the nerves 
and muſcles, which ſerve to move the limbs 
and moveable parts of the body“. Now, 
this is evidently the brain, or ſome ſpecial 
part of the brain, which appears from theſe 
three things eminently. W 

1ſt. Becauſe all the nerves, whole extre- 
mities are wrought into the ſeveral: organs 
ot ſenſe, viz. the eye, the ear, the noſe, 
the tongue and palate, have their ſpring or 
origin in the brain; and the nerves which 
ſubſerve the general ſenſe of feeling, and 
which are ſpread through all the body, have 


Des- cartes and his followers ſuppoſed this common ſenſory was 
the pineal-gland, which is ſituated almoſt in tue middle of the brain; 
and ſome of their reaſons for it are not contemptible, though I can 
by no means confine the ſenſory to ſuch narraw limits. Wy 
| their 
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their origin there alſo: and thus when the 
outward extremity, or other end of thoſe 
nerves, is moved or affected any way, the 
motion is communicated immediately to the 
inward origin of them in the brain, to give 


notice of all things that affect the out ward 
or any diſtant parts of the body, whether 


they be ſhapes, motions, colours, ſounds, 
taſtes, ſmells, heats, colds, &c. And it is 


by means of theſe nerves alſo, which have 


their origin in the brain, that every extreme 
part of the body is put into motion at the 
will or command of the foul. It ſeems. 
proper therefore to ſuppoſe the foul to have 
its more immediate government and opera- 
tions near the origin of the nerves, which 
are ſo much the inſtruments of its Percep- 
tions and operations. Now, to confirm this 
by experiment, I add, 
2dly, If any of the limbs are cut or 
bruiſed, while there is a ligament tied ſo 
hard round the limb, that there can be no 
communication of that motion by the nerves 
to the brain, the ſoul feels it not, the man 
hath no Perception or ſenſation of it. And 
if the nerves which go from the brain to any 
hmb are cut, the will cannot make that limb 
move. | 
gdly, When we ſet ourſelves to think or 
ſtudy, we feel and are conſcious that we em- 
loy ſome operative power or powers with- 
in the ſcull, and perhaps generally a little 
within the forehead: and the reaſon why 
we 
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we feel it there is, becauſe the coporeal 
motions and traces are there formed, and 
preſerved, and renewed, which ſerve to raiſe 
or awaken Ideas in the mind, and which are 
ordained to miniſter to the ſoul in its in- 
tellectual or ſenſitive operations while it is 
in this united ſtate. „ 

VII. The Perceptions which a ſpirit has 
by means of its union with the body in this 
preſent ſtate, are chiefly of theſe three kinds. 

1. Such as have no external objects for 
their exemplar, nor do they ſo much as ſeem 
to want any; for they are not repreſenta- 
tions of objects, but mere ſenſations of the 
ſoul ; ſuch are hunger, thirſt, pleaſure, eaſe, 

ain, and in general our appetites and paſ- 
Ride, Though ſome of theſe, viz. eaſe, 
pain, &c. may be occaſioned by outward 
objects, yet we are in no great danger here 
of making a falſe judgment about them, and 
of imagining that theſe Perceptions have any 
reſemblance to thoſe outward objects which 
are the cauſes or occaſions of them. No. 
man thinks there 1s pain in the ſword that 
wounds him and gives hin pain. Pleaſure 
and painappear to be mere ſenſations, rather 
than proper Ideas; yet it is granted we can 
form an Idea of them afterward, by conſi- 
dering what thoſe ſenſations are, or by re- 
flecting on what we feel; and thence we 

ain the Ideas of hunger, thirſt, pain, plea- 
Res. &c. which very ſenfations are the ex- 


emplars or patterns of thoſe Ideas. 
2. Another 
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2. Another fort of Perceptions which we 
obtain by union With the body, are ſuch as 
ſeem to be proper Ideas, rather than mere 
ſenſations, yet they have no real objects 
without, which are the proper exemplars of 
thoſe Ideas; there is no outward being which 
thoſe Ideas are like, and yet they ſeem to re- 

reſent ſome outward Originals or exemp- 
bird and we are ready to ſuppoſe they have 

fomething from without that reſembles 
them: ſuch are the ſecondary and ſenſible 
qualities of bodies, viz. wt ee ſounds, 
taſtes, ſmells, cold, heat, &c. Theſe have 
been abundantly proved by philoſophers 
not to have any real exiſtence in outward 
objects, ſuch as we perceive them; and 
though we generally call them Ideas be- 
cauſe they ſeem to repreſent outward ob- 
jects, yet really they are mere ſenſations 
which the God of nature has ordained to 
ariſe in us on occaſion of ſome motions, 
ſtrokes and impreſſions, which outward ob- 
jects raiſe or form upon our organs of ſenſe, 
and which are thence conveyed to the brain 
or common ſenſory. See Mr. Locke's ex- 
cellent diſcourſe on that ſubject, Eſſay, 
bopk 11. chap. 8. es 4 
It is granted here, that the bulk or vul- 
gar part of mankind, are deceived in paſſing 
a raſh judgement, that there are ſuch quali- 
ties in outward objects as reſemble theſe 
Ideas in the mind ; yet there is no inconve- 
rence to human life ariſing from this miſ- 

take 
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take; for all the valuable purpoſes in life 
are anſwered by theſe ſenſations, ſince we 
have ſufficient notice thereby what objects 
are the cauſes of them, whether theſe ob- 
jects are real outward exemplars of them, 
and do reſemble them or not. If I know 
that wormwood will give me a bitter taſte, 

and a bell will make a tinkling ſound, I can _ 
judge as well how or when to uſe worm- 
wood or a bell, while I he under this mif- 
take, and while I ſuppoſe the wormwood it- 
ſelf to have the bitterneſs in it, and the bell 
itſelf to have the ſound in it, as if I believed 
this ſound and this bitterneſs to be only ſen- 
ſations in my mind, of which the bell and 
the wormwood are the cauſes or occaſions. 
And as far perſons of ſcience and inquiry, 
there are ways and means of experiment and 
reaſoning, whereby they may find out and 
have actually found out this vulgar miſtake; 
and they are or may be convinced and af- 
ſured that theſe Ideas of ſenſible qualities 
have no external reſemblances to the objects 
which excite them, and thus they may un- 

deceive themſelves. fs FTE] 
Now in forming theſe Ideas of ſecondary 
or ſenſible qualities, there is no need that 
the traces upon the brain, which are the 
more immediate occaſion of them, ſhould 
any way reſemble the Ideas, fince there is 
no real reſemblance in the outward objects 
themſelves, which are the prime or remote 
occaſions of them: but God has ordained, 
G that 
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that whenſoever ſuch motions and traces 
are formed in the brain, the ſoul ſhould im- 
mediately form ſuch Ideas, or have ſuch ' 
Perceptions raiſed in it. 3 
3. The laſt fort of Perceptions which the 
ſoul acquires by its union to the body, are 
ſuch as have real proper objects without it- 
ſelf, which are the true Originals and ex- 
emplars of theſe Ideas or Perceptions, as 
well as the cauſes or occaſions of them; 
ſuch are the Ideas of extenſion, ſolidity, 
body, with all the primary qualities of it, 
ſuch as ſhape, reſt, motion, ſize and ſitua- 
tion. TS 

It is moſt highly probable, if not ſuffici- 
ently evident, that theſe do exiſt without us 
in ſuch a manner as we perceive them; and 
that for this reaſon among others, that we 
have notice of them by the touch, as well 
as by the fight; and we cannot ſuppoſe that 
| has ſo formed our natures, that two 
ſenſes ſhould join to deceive us, when we 
have no way left to undeceive ourſelves. 

Now in theſe laſt Ideas, we may ſuppoſe 
that the ſtrokes or traces. which are formed 

on the organs of ſenſe, and which are con- 

veyed thence to the brain, may in the ſhapes 
or motions thereof have ſome reſemblance 
to the external objects which are the occa- 
ſions of them. So the very figures of a 
triangle or ſquare, of a houſe or tree, of 
a flying bird or falling hail, are traced upon 
the retina or inward net-work of the oe. 

an 
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and perhaps conveyed thence to the com- 
mon ſenſory in ſimilar or correſpondent 
figures. ; | 

8. Though the traces and impreſſions 
which are made on the brain ſhould never 
ſo much reſemble the external objects that 
ſtrike and impreſs them there, that is, though 
a triangle drawn in a paper ſhould form a 
triangle in the eye, and impreſs or convey 
the ſame figure to the common ſenſory, 
yet theſe impreſſions cannot of themſelves 
have an efficacious and immediate influence 
upon a mind or ſpirit, to excite or form 
ſimilar Ideas in it: For fince mind and bo- 
dy are two diſtinct beings ſo entirely dif- 
ferent in their whole nature, ſince all con- 
tract between mind and body is impoſſible, 
we cannot conceive how any corporeal mo- 
tions or figures impreſſed or traced in the 
brain, ſhould have an efficacious power in 
and of themſelves to give any notices to the 
ſoul, or to raiſe perceptions or Ideas in a 
mind or ſpirit. e | 
It is nat therefore any corporeal traces, 
motions or impreſſions in the brain, whether 
ſimilar or diſſimilar to the objects or things 
which occaſion them, that can be in a moſt 
proper ſenſe the ſelf-ſufhcient and effective 
cauſes of thoſe ſpecial Ideas or Perceptions 
in the ſoul, which are; occaſioned by them. 

9. Yet ſince it appears by univerſal ex- 
perience, that whenſoever theſe particular 
motions or traces are impreſt by outward 
| G 2 objects 
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objects on the ſenſes, and by them convey- 
ed to the brain, ſuitable and peculiar Ideas 
are alſo raiſed or formed in the mind, we 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe that God the.Creator 
ordained by an Almighty volition, that this 
ſhould be the way whereby the mind 
ſhould acquire or form theſe Ideas: And it 
1s God alſo who ordained, that whenſoever 
the ſoul wills to move the limbs of the bo- 
dy, the body ſhould exert thoſe particular 
motions. | 
And indeed it is in this divine decree or 
law of creation, which runs through all 
ages, and exerts its perpetual influence in all 
mankind, that the union or rather unition 
of a particular ſoul and particular body con- 
ſiſts. When a human body is ſo far formed 
as to be fit to receive ſuch impreſſions on 
the brain, and fit to exert ſuch motions of 
the limbs, then it may be probably ſuppoſ- 
ed the creating influence of God exerts 
itſelf in cauſing a ſpirit to exiſt, and in 
this manner to be united to this human 


body. an. Le 
Then begins the communication between - 
ſoul and body, which continues during the 
life of this animal nature: then the traces 
in the brain, that are formed by ſome pecu- 
liar diſpoſitions or irritations of the fibres in 
the ſtomach or throat, occaſion the firſt 
fort of ſenſation, viz. hunger or thirſt, 
pleaſure or pain: then thoſe peculiar im- 
preſſions in the brain, which are raiſed > 

: | the 
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the 5 ſenſible qualities of body, 
produce in the ſoul a ſecond ſort of Percep- 
tions, which are alſo called Ideas, ſuch as 
the Perception of particular colours, taſtes, 
and ſmells: and then alſo theſe ſpecial mo- 
tions or traces on the brain, which are raiſed 
by the Prey qualities of corporeal ob- 
. jects, ſuch as ſhape, motion, ſize, &c. raiſe 
in the ſoul the third ſort of Perceptions, or 
thoſe proper Ideas which are ſimilar to and 
corned with the outward objects 
which are the occaſion of thoſe impreſſions. 
Thus the mind gains theſe three ſorts of 
Perceptions; but all theſe are originally ow- 
ing to the powerful appointment of God 
ROI a ſoul and body according to theſe 
laws. Te: 
Thus perhaps in the moſt ſtrict and. phi- 
loſophical manner of ſpeaking, neither the 
external objects, nor the impreſſions made 
by them on the brain, are . to be the 
real proper producing or efficient cauſes of 
the Ideas in the mind, ſince body cannot af- 
fect ſpirit by any properties that we know in 
it. Nor is the mind itſelf a proper, imme- 
diate, ſole or ſovereign cauſe of her own 
{ſenſations or corporeal Ideas; for how ſhould 
the mind know what ſenſations or Ideas to 
form or excite, when any particular ſtrokes 
are formed in the brain, ſince ſhe can per- 
ceive no real and natural jogg or admoni- 
tion from any coporeal impreſſions, traces, 
or images? Beſides, if the mind has any hint 
= 9 what 
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what Ideas to form or excite, then it already 
perceives thoſe objects, or it has thoſe Per- 
ceptions, and it is uſeleſs to form a new 
1 . 
10. It follows then, that the original, true 
and proper cauſe of thoſe Ideas is the prime 
Almighty volition of God, as Creator, and 
Preſerver of all things; which in itſelf bein 
ſimple and eternal, produces all manner of 
ſimple and complex, modal and ſubſtantial 
beings, in their various determined ſeaſons, 
by thoſe mediums, and according to that 
order and connection of things which itſelf 
firſt eſtabliſhed in the creation. And the 
roduction of all things in this manner may 
e properly called, The Order or Law of 
Nature. 

11. Therefore we may juſtly be allowed 
to uſe the common methods of expreſſion 
in this caſe, viz. that the ſoul itſelf has theſe 
Perceptions naturally, and that ſhe naturally 
forms theſe Ideas of corporeal beings, and 
that the corporeal objects impreſling ,parti- 
cular traces and images on the brain, are the 
occaſional and natural cauſes of theſe Per- 
ceptions or Ideas. | 

Thus we muſt grant alſo, that the volition 

of the mind to move the arm or the tongue, 
may be called the natural cauſe of the 
motion of thoſe members, for it is accord- 
ing to a Jaw of nature, which God the Crea- 
tor has appointed; though the influence 
which that volition has on that motion, be 
not 


yo 
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not ſo properly natural and efficacious, as 
to be ſufficient in and of itſelf; but the effi- 
cacy rather proceeds from the Almighty 
volition of God thus uniting the ſoul to an 
animal body, according to theſe laws of his 
own appointment f. Of which ſee more 
afterwards. = 
12. It 1s no difficult matter to allow this 
account of things to be true. Concerning 
the influence that mind has on body, or 
body has on mind, and to aſcribe it all to 
the ſupreme and efficacious appoinment or 
will of God, when great philoſophers now- 
a-days ſuppoſe the mutual influence of bodies 
moving each other not to be ſo evidently the 
proper, native, and neceſlary effect of thoſe 
material beings on each other, but rather of 
ſome divine appointment, or certain laws of 
nature which God has made. Thus we ſay, 
that the bowl A in motion ſtriking the bowl 
B at reſt, naturally cauſes it to move, or pro- 
duces motion in it; although perhaps the 
motion of the bowl B more properly pro- 
ceeds from the efficacious and original ap- 
pointment of the Creator, who wills that 


+ Note, the words nature and natural may be taken intwoſenſes : 
Firſt, they may denote an original power in matter and mind, ſuf- 
ficient mutually to influence each other, arifing from their very 
nature or eſſence and conſtitution. New ſuch a native or naturfl 
power is denied. And yet this power may be called natural, with 
regard to the conſtitution of man, as conſiſting of a ſoul and body 
united ; becauſe God has appointed them by his Almighty will to 
act in this manner mutually on each other in their ſtate of union, 
and thus he has made it a law of their nature. 


G 4 1 
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one body ſhould move when another ſtrikes 

againſt it. | 
Mr. Locke, in book II. of his Eſſay, chap. 
29. F. 28. ſuppoſes the communication of 
motion from one body to another by impulſe 
to be as hard to be accounted for as the 
communication of motion to a body by any 
thoughts or volitions of the mind. And it 
is ſtill more juſtly ſuppoſed, that Sir Iſaac 
Newton's doctrine of the influences of at- 
traction or gravitation which the planets 
have upon each other at ſuch immenſe diſ- 
tances of empty ſpace, mult be reſolved into 
ſuch a law of nature or efficacious divine 
appointment. 2 oa | 
And yet we ſtill uſe the common methods 
of ſpeech, and ſay, that the bowl A ſtriking 
the bowl B, naturally makes it move; that 
the ſun naturally cauſes the planets to move 
or tend towards itſelf, and thereby keeps 
them in their ſeveral orbits. lad in the 
ſame manner we ſay, the ſoul forms Ideas 
naturally by its underſtanding or perceptive 
power, and it moves the limbs of the body 
naturally by its will: and unleſs we conti- 
nue to uſe ſuch forms of expreſſion, which 
are the conſtant language of God and men in 
ſcripture, and 1n all natural and civil affairs, 
we ſhall almoſt deſtroy the very notion of 
cauſe and effect among created beings, and 
by introducing the divine agency imme- 
diately into all particular effects, and 
forming our expreſſions according to it, 
; We 
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we ſhall exclude all dependency of created 
beings upon each other, and their ſeveral 
connections which the God of nature and of 
order has ordained among them. 
The laws therefore, or appointments 
wh: -h God has made, whereby body moves 
body, or whereby a ſpirit moves a body, or 
whereby a body excites Ideas in a ſpirit, 
may all be called natural, becauſe nature 1s 
that order which God the Creator has ap- 
pointed among the creatures he has made. 
13, When theſe traces or impreſſions are 
once formed in the brain, to which ſuch 
rticular ſenſations or corporeal Ideas are 
attached by divine appointment, it muſt be 
obſerved that whenever theſe traces or 1m- 
Were, are repeated or awakened in the 
rain again, though there be no ſuch out- 
ward object preſent, nor any ſuch outward 
cauſe to excite them, yet the ſoul hath the 
{ſame Ideas or ſenſations raiſed, repeated or 
awakened init; becauſe theſe Ideas or ſen- 
ſations are immediately attached to thoſe 
particular motions in the brain, and not 
to the outward objects, or to the firſt cauſe 
1H mw 8 
Hence proceed the Zenner of imagination, 
and memory, and dreaming, &c. and for 
this reaſon we may feel hunger and thirſt, 
pleaſure and pain, even in dreams, though 
there be no external cauſes to excite them; 
and when we are awake we may raiſe Ideas 
of ten thouſand ſhapes and colours of 
7 5 ſenſible 
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ſible and bodily objects which are abſent, 
when they have once formed their peculiar 
and proper traces on the brain before. 

When the ſame Ideas or Perceptions which 
we had before are again excited in the ſoul, 
without the preſence of the ſame object or 
the ſame occaſion, this is called memory, 
ſuppoſing that we have a conſciouſneſs that 
we Had t is Perception or this Idea before; 
eſpecially when the ſame Ideas have the 
ſame qualities, and are joined or ſituated in 
the ſame manner as before. But if the Ideas 
are varied, inlarged, diminiſhed, multiplied, 
or joined and mingled in forms and quali- 
ties different from what we had in our firſt 
Perceptions of them, this is called imagina- 
tion or the power of fancy, 

14. Though our intellectual Ideas, ſuch as 
the Idea of thought, knowledge, will, reaſon, 
ſpirit, &c. are not originally formed in us 
by impreſſions or traces made on the brain, 
but by a conſciouſneſs of and reflection 
upon the powers and operations of our own 
ſouls, as was ſaid before, yet while we are 
in this ſtate of union with the body, it is 
highly probable that theſe very Ideas are 
quickly attached to ſome words or ſounds 
which make their impreſſions on the brain; 
and therefore when theſe impreſſions in the 
brain are again repeated, or theſe traces 
awakened by theſe words or ſounds, the ſoul 
Has theſe intellectual Ideas which are at- 
tached to them, repeated or raiſed —_ 

an 
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and they become actually preſent to the 
mind: and thus we are aſſiſted in the me- 
mory or recollection even of intellectual 
things by animal nature in this preſent 
ſtate: for though our intellectual Ideas 
themſelves cannot be traced, nor drawn, 
nor painted on the brain, and conſequently 
can 3 no ſimilar impreſſions made there, 
yet they may be cloſely connected or at- 
tached by cuſtom to certain corporeal mo- 
tions, figures, ſtrokes or traces, which may be 
excited or delineated there; which traces or 
motions were firſt raiſed by the reading or 
hearing words written or ſpoken, which 
were deſigned to ſignify thoſe incorporeal 

Ideas or objects. „ 
15. When the ſoul ſets itſelf by an act of 
its will to recollect any former Ideas, cor- 
poreal or intellectual, it is very probable 
that it employs ſome finer or more ſpiritu- 
ous parts ofanimal nature toopen all the kind- 
ded traces that lie in that part of the brain, 
till at laſt it lights upon that particular trace 
which is connected with the deſired Idea, 
and immediately the ſoul perceives and ac- 
knowledges it. It is in this manner that we 
hunt after a name that we have almoſt for- 
2 as for inſtance, 2 the name 
e Tomkins, we think of all the names that 
end in kins, viz. © Wilkins, Watkins, Jen- 
kins, Hopkins, &c. till at laſt we light upon 
the name Tomkins which we ſought; or 
ſuppoſe we ſeek after the name or Idea of a 
temple, 
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temple, we rummage over the traces of 
houſe, building, palace, church, till we light 
on the Idea and word temple. 
Thus we have ſeen the way and manner 
whereby the ſoul of man comes to acquire 
its Ideas at firſt, both of corporeal and intel- 
lectual objects, and that is, by ſenſation and 
reflection; we have alſo made a probable 

ueſs how theſe Ideas are treaſured up and 
recollected while the mind is united to the 
body. | os 
16. But beſides theſe two ſorts of Ideas, 
there 1s a third ſort which. are properly 
called abſtracted Ideas; ſuch as are not 
the expreſs repreſentations of any corporeal 
or ſpiritual beings juſt as they exiſt, but are 
as it were a part of our Ideas of ſome ſpiri- 
tual or corporeal things abſtracted from the 
other parts; or at leaſt they are Ideas 
drawn from their real or ſuppoſed proper- 
ties abſtracted from the beings themſelves, 
or from ſome modes or affections of theſe 
corporeal or ſpiritual beings, or ſometimes 
from the mere relations that ſeyeral beings 
bear to one another. Of theſe abſtractions 
there are ſeveral ſorts and degrees, and con- 
ſequently there are Ideas which are more or 
leſs abſtracted. 5 

The firſt ſort of theſe Ideas, which are 


leaſt abſtracted, are Ideas of common and 


general kinds of being drawn from particu- 
lars or individuals; ſuch as a man, a bird, 
a flower, a pigeon, a ſpirit, &c. Now theſe 

| | 1 abſtract 
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abſtract Ideas are formed in this manner. 
I ſee ſeveral pigeons, I obſerve they are 
birds of ſuch a ſhape, and fize, and motion; 
one is of a dark brown colour, a ſecond is 
white, and a third is ſpeckled; . but I omit 
or leave out thele particular colours, and all 
other peculiarities in which they differ, 
and abſtracting from them the things in 
which they agree, I keep thoſe only in mind, 
viz. a bird of ſuch a ſhape, ſize, and motion, 
and I call this a pigeon: now this is a ge- 
neral name for all the birds of that kind, 
and this we call an abſtracted Idea. So we 
form the general Idea of a ſpirit, by conſi- 
dering the ſoul of Peter, Thomas, George, 
&c. and leaving out their different perſonal 
properties and individual circumſtances, we 
retain only thoſe Ideas wherein they all 
agree, and call that a ſpirit. 
Note, This firſt ſort of abſtract Ideas may 
ſtill be called corporeal or intellectual Ideas, 
according to the nature of the objects 
whence we derive them, though they are 
not compleatly like thoſe objects, becauſe 
they repreſent but part of them. 
Nov theſe abſtracted Ideas evidently ariſe 
from a power that is in the mind itſelf to 
abſtract or divide one part of an Idea from 
the other, or to ſeparate mingled Ideas and 
conceive them apart. 9 
Another ſort of abſtracted Ideas, and 
which indeed are more properly called by 
that name, are general relations which _ ſe 
7 from 
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from comparing one thing with another, 
and from obſerving the relations that one 
thing bears to another; and then the mind 
abſtracts thoſe relations from the thingswhich 
- are related, and treaſures up thoſe relations 
as a diſtinct ſet of Ideas, even while the things 
which are related, are neglected or forgotten; 
ſuch are cauſe, effect, likeneſs, difference, 
whole, part, &c. I might give an inſtance 
thus, when I ſee a ſword wound a man, or 
when I am conſcious that my ſoul forms an 
argument, I conceive the ſword to be the 
cCauſe, and the wound is the effect; or I con- 
ceive the ſoul is the cauſe, and the argu- 
ment is the effect; then I reſerve theſe Ideas 
_ of cauſe and effect for general uſe, and ap- 
ply them very properly to a hundred other 
caſes, when I have no further thought of a 
{word or a ſoul, which occaſioned my fri} 

Ideas of cauſality. Theſe are pure abſtract 
Ideas. | 
Some abſolute modes, properties or affec- 
tions borrowed from individual beings, as 
well as their relative modes, or relations, 
will alſo afford us ſuch kind of pure ab- 
{tracted Ideas, ſuch are the Ideas of ellence, 
exiſtence, duration, ſubſtance, mode, &c. 
which are formed in this manner. Suppole 
I think of a bowl as ſubſiſting by itſelf, and 
that it is both round and heavy; I conceive 
of the bowl as a ſubſtance, and of roundneſs 
or heavineſs as modes belonging to it. So 
when I think of a ſpirit as a thing that ſub- 
ſiſts of itſelf, and that this ſpirit is grieved 
| Or 
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or joyful ; I infer that ſpirit is a ſubſtance, 
and joy and griefare modes of that ſubſtance. 
then I abſtract the Ideas of ſubſtance and 
mode both from the corporeal and the ſpi- 
ritual Ideas which firſt occſioned them; and 
tho'I think no more of a bowl or a ſpirit, of 
roundneſs or heavineſs of joy or grief, yet 
I retain the abſtracted Ideas of ſubſtance and 
mode, and apply them to a thouſand things 
beſides. „ 

As the Ideas of cauſe, and ſubſtance, and 
mode may be properly called pure abſtract- 
ed Ideas, ſo the ſity or the ſubſtantia- 
lity of a thing, or its modality, are yet more 

abſtracted Ideas, or have another degree of 
abſtraction ; tor theſe words fignify only the 
view or conſideration of a thing as a cauſe, 
as a ſubſtance, or as a mode. Such alſo are 
the Ideas of genus and ſpecies, of noun, 
verb, &c. and a multitude of ſuch very ab- 
ſtracted Ideas belong to common ſpeech as 
well as to learned writings. 

Here let it be noted, that the Ideas of 
cauſe, effect, ſubſtance, mode, likeneſs, dif- 
ference, and many other abſtracted Ideas of 
this ſort, are preciſely the ſame Ideas, whe- 
ther they are drawn originally from corpo- 
real or "At intellectual beings, and there- 
fore they are plainly different from the firit 
| fort of abſtract Ideas which are either in- 
tellectual or corporeal; nor can theſe be 
ranked under either of thoſe two claſſes, 
for thev are Ideas of another diſtinct 1 

an 
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and make a claſs of their own, 1. e. pure 
abſtract Ideas. 5 1 
If therefore we confine ourſelves ſtrictly 
and intirely to thoſe two things which Mr. 
Locke aſſerts to be the ſprings and cauſes of 
all our Ideas, viz. ſenſation and reflection, 
without admitting this third principle, viz. 
the ſoul's power of comparing Ideas and ab- 
ſtracting one from another, we ſhall hardly 
account for the numerous abſtracted Ideas 
which we have, whereof many are neither 
intellectual nor corporeal, though they are 
all evidently at firſt derived from corporeal 
or from ſpiritual objects and Ideas : and the 
original remote ſprings of them may be ſen- 
ſation or reflection, though theſe are not the 
immediate cauſes of them, See more in 
. treatiſe of Logick, part I. chap. III. 
I. f 
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ESSAY IV. 


OF INNATE IDEAS. 


— — 
. L 
THE COMMON..OPINION WELL REFUTED BY 
MR. LOCEE. > 


HE common opinion of innate no- 
tions and innate Ideas, againſt which 
Mr. Locke ſo earneſtly contends, I take to 
be this, viz. that there are ſome certain 
Ideas of things, and ſome certain propoſi- 
tions both of ſpeculation and practice, or of 
truth and duty, which are explicitly 
wrought into the very nature of man, and 
are born with all mankind: which Ideas 
and propoſitions are ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
principles of our knowledge, and original 
rules of all our judgments and reaſonings 
about natural or moral ſubjects ; that they 
ſtand in the ſoul as axioms or maxims, and 
are the propoſitional principles of religion 
and virtue, of our duty both to God and 
man, though they lie hid, and we are not 


actually 
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actually conſcious of them till ſome ſpecial 
occaſion calls them forth to ſight. 
The propoſitions are reckoned ſuch as 
theſe. 
1. Of the natural kind, viz. what has no 
being bas no real properties: whatſoever 
acts, is, or exiſts : one thing cannot be the 
cauſe of itſelf : it is impoſſible for a thing 
to be and not to be, in the ſame ſenſe and at 
the ſame time : the whole 1s greater than 
each part, &c. POE 
2. Of the moral kind, viz. parents muſt 
be honoured : falſhood muſt not be practiſ- 
ed to our neighbour: injury muſt not be 
done: contracts ſhould be fulfilled, &c. 
g. Of the religious kind, viz. there is a 
God : God 1s to be worſhipped ; God will 
approve virtue; he will puniſh vice, &c, 
Theſe have been ſuppoſed to be actual in- 
mate propoſitions: and all the Ideas of which 
theſe are compoſed muſt certainly then be 
innate Ideas, if they are actually exiſtent 
in the mind as ſoon as it begins to be; 
however, neither the an bee, nor Ideas 
may actually appear there to ourſelves, till 
ſome occaſion call them forth. | 
Now thoſe writers who hold innate Ideas 
in this ſenſe, ſeem to lie under a great 
miſtake. . „ 
Mr. Locke has ingeniouſly and ſufficient- 
ly refuted this ſort of doctrine of innate 
Ideas, and innate propoſitions, in his diſ- 
courſe on that ſubject : wherein he diſco- 
| | | Vers 
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vers that there is no neceſſity from reaſon, 


or from religion, to admit them; becauſe 


God having given the mind of man a capa- 
city of forming Ideas of natural and moral 
things, and of comparing and joining or diſ- 
joining them by judgment, has ſufficiently 


furniſhed men with neceſſaries for know- 


ledge: and God having given us a power of 


reaſoning, we are able from the moſt com- 
mon and obvious things to infer both his 


own being and our duty conſidered merely 
as creatures; and there is no ſuch neceſſit 

of his actual implanting in the mind all thoſe 
Ideas and long trains of propoſitions, whe- 
ther natural or moral, which ſome men have 


ſuppoſed to be innate. Thus far I think we 
may fafely agree with Mr. Locke, who rea- 


ſons exceeding well on this ſubject, and moſt 
of his arguments, I think, are juſt and con- 
VINCINg, : | | 

And yet I believe ſtill that many ſimple 
Ideas are innate in ſome ſenſe, though not 
actually formed in the mind at the birth; 
and perhaps alſo ſome general principles 
both of truth and duty may be called in 
lome ſenſe innate, though not in the expli- 
cit form of propoſitions. Let us conſider 
things in the following manner, 
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SECT. 16 


IN WHAT SENSE MANY IDEAS ARE INNATE. 


IRST, the ſimple Ideas of light and co- 
lours, ſounds, taſtes and ſmells, v1z. red, 
blue, ſweet, bitter, loud, ſhrill, cold, hot, 
&c. even all the ſenſible qualities (which are 
called the ſecondary qualities of bodies) 
with all the infinite variety of their mixtures, 
though they are not immediately, actually, 
and explicitly impreſſed atonce onthe mind 
at its firſt union to the body; yet they may 
be called in ſome ſenſe 1nnate, for they ſeem 
to be given to the mind by a divine energy 
or law of union between ſoul and body, ap- 
pointed in the firſt creation of man: and this 
law operates or begins its efficacy in all par- 
ticular inſtances, as ſoon as thoſe ſenſible 
objects occur which give occaſion to theſe 
ſenſible qualities and Ideas to be firſt per- 
ceived by the mind. | 
The reaſon why I think ſo is this: the 
millions of impreſſions that are made upon 
the ſenſes by outward objects, do neceſſari- 
ly excite nothing but an equal variety of im- 
prone or motions of certain fibres in the 
rain, and form perhaps certain courſes or 
traces of ſome fine fluid, called the animal 
ſpirits, there. But among this infinite va- 
riety of fibrous motions in the brain, or lines 


and ſtrokes which are drawn there, or tra- 
| CES 
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ces of the animal ſpirits; none of them do 
neceſſarily and in their own nature raiſe in 
the ſoul the ſenſations of theſe ſecondary 

ualities as they are called, viz. colours, 


taſtes, ſmells, feeling, ſound, &c. ſuch as 


green, blue, red, ſweet, ſour, ſtinking, cold, 
warm, ſhrill, loud, &c. Senſation is a very 
different thing from motion: it is only God 
the author of our nature who really forms or 
creates theſe ſenſations and all theſe Ideas 
of ſenſible qualities in a ſoul united to a 
body, and he has appointed theſe Ideas to 
ariſe when ſuch particular impreſſions ſhall 
be made on the brain by ſenſible objects. 
And yet man may be ſaid to form them, be- 
cauſe what hand ſoever God has in it, it is 
by one uniform law of creation or original 
appointment, which has a laſting efficacy 
through all generations of men: and on this 


account theſe Ideas may be ſo far called in- 


nate ; ſince 1t 1s not all the impreſſions of 
objects on the organs of ſenſe, nor the con- 
veyance of theſe impreſſions to the brain, 
could raiſe or form theſe Ideas in the ſoul, 
but only the divine appointment of ſuch 
effects, according to laws of union which he 


has eſtabliſhed between the ſouls and bodies 


of all mankind. 
I will not add any thing here concerning 
our Ideas of thoſe qualities of bodies which 
are called primary, ſuch as the figure or 
ſhape, ſize, motion and reſt, and ſituation 
of the parts of matter ; becauſe the ſtrokes 
1 AT: which 
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which are formed on the brain by theſe ob- 

jects or theſe properties of matter may per- 
haps reſemble the objects themſelves; for 

ſuch kind of lines, and figures, motions, &c. 

may be formed on the brain itſelf: and per- 

haps ſome perſons may imagine that the 

Ideas of theſe corporeal primary qualities in 
the mind are raiſed naturally and intirely 
from the mere outward impreſſions on the 
ſenſes, becauſe theſe impreſſions are hke 
their objects ; though I think there muſt be 

an Almighty volition of the Creator to give 

the ſoul even theſe Ideas alſo: for the ſoul 
has not proper eyes to ſee theſe figures 
and motions on the brain, though they may 
never ſo much reſemble theſe primary qua- 
lities, 1. e. thoſe motions and Bren which 
are found in the objects without us. And 

a ſoul being immaterial, can receive of it- 

wy no natural impreſſions from matter or 

Dod Y. 

But when we turn our thoughts to the ſe- 
condary ſeniible qualities of body, we are 
ſure that all poſſible figures, ſtamps, motions, 
alterations, traces, which are made by theſe 

ſenſible objects on the brain, are but pri- 
mary qualities ſtill; they are nothing but 
ſhapes, motions, &c. and they do not at all 
reſemble theſe Ideas, ſenſations, thoughts 

or e ee of ſenſible or ſecondary 
qualities that are occaſioned by ſuch corpo- 


real motions. What poſſible reſemblance 
is there between the motion of a fibre of the 
15 brain 
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brain raiſed by the graſs or the ſky, and the 
Idea of green or blue? between the figures 
or traces impreſt on the brain by ſugar or 
- wormwood touching the tongue, and the 
Ideas of ſweet and bitter, which are occa- 
ſioned by that touch? Yet God our Crea- 
tor hath by an original Almighty volition 
ordained, that whenſoever ſuch motions or 
traces are made 1n the brain, the foul by 


the occaſion thereof ſhall have ſuch a per- 


ception of ſweet or bitter, or form ſuch an 
Idea as green or blue. And this Almighty 
will of God, whereby the ſoul comes to 
have ſuch perceptions or to form ſuch Ideas, 
is an uniform law of creation, as I before 
expreſſed it; it is one laſting appointment, 
and may be called the implanting or in- 
ſtamping theſe Ideas upon the mind: ſince 
no manner of corporeal motions can have 
any neceſſary and effectual influence of 
themſelves to excite theſe perceptions in 
the mind, becauſe it is a being incorporeal, 
intangible and immoveable. And indeed 
this ſort of innate Ideas, and in this ſenſe, 


Mr. Locke himſelf ſeems to own, book II. 


_ chap. 8. ſect. 13. 


SECT. III. 


IN WHAT SENSE SOME TRUTHS MAY BE 
| INNATE. 


8 nga as theſe Ideas may in this 


ſenſe he called innate, ſo ſome princi- 
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ples of knowledge (though not explicit 
ropoſitions) may be in a ſenſe innate allo. 
It is ſully granted that ſuch axioms as theſe, 
* Whatſoever acteth hath a being, the whole 
1s-greater than a part, nothing can be the 
_ cauſe of itſelf, &c.” are not actually in- 
ſcribed on the mind of man in its firſt 
formation ; yet the very nature, make and 
frame of a rational mind is ſuch, that it can- 
not but judge according to ſuch axioms as 
theſe: and whatſoever particular judg- 
ments or propoſitions it forms (though it 
does not deduce them from ſuch explicit 
general axioms written within itſelf, yet) it 
always judges and reaſons according to 
theſe axioms, and cannot judge contrary to 
them. They are ſo interwoyen with the 
very conſtitution and nature of a reaſoning 
being, that they are the conſtant principles 
of all its aſſent or diſſent in particular inqui- 
ries. And in this ſenſe perhaps they may 
be called Innate. They are, (as Mr. Glan- 
vil calls them, in his vanity of dogmatizing, 
8? p. 81.) © The very eſſentials of ration- 
_ ality; and if any aſk how the ſoul came by 
them, I return, as quantity did by length, 
breadth and depth.” | 

To determine how great is the number 
of theſe propoſitions is impoſſible, for they 
are not in the ſoul as propoſitions: but it is 

an undoubted truth, that a mind awakin 

out of nothing into being, and preſente 
with particular objects, would not fail at 
| Once 
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once to judge concerning them, according 
to and by the force of ſome ſuch innate 
rinciples as theſe, or juſt as a man would 
judge who had learnt theſe explicit propo- 
ſitions, which indeed are ſo nearly allied to 
its own nature, that they may be called al- 
molt a part of itſelf; they are in ſome ſenſe 
the very nature of the mind conlidered as 
judging or as reaſoning, nor is it poſſible 
for a reaſoning faculty to exiſt without 
them. - | 35 = 
Therefore I take the mind or ſoul of 
man not to be 1 indifferent to re- 
ceive all impreſſions, as a raja tabula, or 
white paper; and it is ſo framed by its 
Maker as not to be equally diſpoſed to all 
ſorts of perceptions, nor to embrace all 
_ propoſitions, with an indifterency to judge 
them true or falſe; but that antecedently to 
all the effects of cuſtom, experience, educa- 
tion, or any other contingent caules, as the 
mind is neceſſarily ordained and limited 
by its Creator, to have ſuch and ſuch ap- 
pointed ſenſations or Ideas raiſed in it by 
certain external motions of the matter or 
body to which 1t is united, and that while 
the organs are good and ſound it cannot 
have others, fo it is allo inclined and al- 
moſt determined by ſuch principles as are 
wrought into by the Creator, to beheve 
ſome Propolitions true, others falſe; and 
pcrhaps alſo ſome actions good, others evil. 

Therefore I might add, | 
| SECT, 
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SECT. IV. 


IN WHAT SENSE SOME RULES OF DUTY. 
MAY BE INNATE. 


"PHIRDLY, There may be ſome practical 
principles alſo innate in the foregoing 
ſenſe, though not in the form of propoſi- 
tions. I mean thus; that in the moulding 
of our ſouls God has given us faculties to 
diſcern the juſtneſs or fitneſs of ſuch and 
ſuch actions; and together with this diſ- 
cernment he has alſo inwrought into our 
fouls fome concomitant movements tojudge 
aright, at leaſt concerning the more general 
and obvious inſtances of virtue and vice, re- 
ligion and morality : ſuch as, contracts are 
to be kept; truth and veracity ſhould be 
practiſed; murder ought not to be com- 
mitted; God mult be honoured, or he that 
made us has a right to govern us, &c. though 
theſe are acknowledged to be much fainter 
and feebler than ſpeculative principles, be- 
cauſe they have been more corrupted by 
men, as more frequently contradicting their 
ſenſual inclinations and vicious paſſions; 
whereas in matters of ſpeculation there 1s 
no ſuch oppolition in our natures, in their 
preſent degenerate ſtate. 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that at the very 
firſt propoſal, when the terms are under- 
ſtood, a rational being cannot but aſſent to 
this 
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this propoſition. He that made me ſhould 
govern me; it 15 right and fit that contracts 


ſhould bq, kept. He cannot but ſee the fit- 
neſs of theſe moral propoſitions, as he can- 


not but ſee the juſtneſs or truth of this na- 


tural one, that all the parts taken together 
are equal to the whole. It ſeems to me to 


be the very nature of his reaſon ſo to judge. 


His ſoul is not therefore equally indifferent 
to theſe propoſitions, and to the reverſe or 
contraries of them. - 1 


SECT. V. 
OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORAL VIR- 
TUE, AND OF A MORAL SENSE OR IN- 
STINCT, 


TIERE has a controverſy riſen long ſince 


theſe papers were written, between two 


conſiderable authors, Whether the ſoul 
of man judges of moral good and evil, by 
an inward principle or inſtinct, which is 
called the moral ſenſe, antecedent to all 
reaſonings; or whether it is by its ſurvey 
of the moral propoſitions offered to the un- 
derſtanding, and ſeeing the rational fitneſs 
and unfitneſs of things, that it judges of 
them by reaſoning. Methinks we need not 
be much at a loſs to anſwer this queſtion. 
It is plain to me, whenſoever ſuch moral 
Propoſitions are offered to the mind, it 

judges, 
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judges, or ought to judge of them by ſur- 


veying the fitneſs and unſitneſs of things, 


the right and the wrong, by tbe light of 
reaſon. But then if you come toaſk, © Why 
does reaſon judge that this is fit and 
right, the other is wrong or unſit, viz. that 
contracts are to be kept rather than broken? 


&c. I fay, it 3s the very nature of an intel- 


ligent being to perceive this fitneſs, and it is 
the nature of a reaſoning mind to judge 
ſo, and it cannot judge otherwiſe when free 
from all evil biaſſes. Juſt as when the eye 


ſees a round globe put up into a neat, round, 


hollow caſe, it fees the fitneſs of theſe two 
things to each other; and the ſoul judges, 


and cannot but judge, that there 1s a mutual 


fitneſs between the globe and the round 
caſe, and that there 15a mutual unſitneſs be- 
tween ſuch a globe and a ſquare caſe. 

I allow therefore, that there is ſuch a ſort 
of natural ſenſe in the mind (if it may be 
called ſo) which beholds theſe congruities 
and ſitneſſes of natural things, and their re- 
lation to cach other, and which inclines and 
determines 1t to judge thus concerning na- 
tural propoſitions or axioms of truth; ſo 
that in more open and obvious inſtances, 
the weakeſt mind can ſcarce judge other- 
wife. The underſtanding is like the eye of 
the ſoul, it ſees the fitneſs of the ſubject 
and predicate to each other, and in ſuch 
propoſitions it cannot but ſee it; and thus 
it judges that they muſt be joined together. 
| — 1 
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It is ſo much the very nature and make of 
the ſoul, to ſee and judge of things in this 
manner, that I take it to be a part of reaſon 
itſelf, which, as it were, implicitly contains 
in it theſe natural axioms of truth or prin- 
ciples of judgment inwrought by the Crea- 
tor of ſouls; not in the explicit form of 
propoſitions, but as principles and ſprings 
of judgment and reaſoning. „ 

I allow allo in the ſame manner, that there 
is ſuch a thing which may be called a moral 
lenſe in the mind, which inclines the man 
to judge right, and eſpecially in the more 
general, plain and obvious queries about vir- 
tue and vice But this moral ſenſe is ſtill 
the ſame thing, is the very nature and make 
of the mind; it is intelligence or reaſon it- 
ſelf, conſidered as capable of diſcerning, diſ- 
courſing or judging about moral ſubjects. 
And it contains in it theſe plain and general 
principles of morality, not explicitly as pro- 

oſitions, but only as native principles, by 
which 1t judges, and cannot but judge vir- 
tue to be fit, and vice unfit, for intelligent 
and ſocial creatures which God has made. 

As for the word moral ſenſe, if it be taken 
to mean any. thing more, that is, a ſort of 
pathetic inſtinct or diſpoſition toward good- 
neſs, I tink even this may be allowed fo 
far, that in human nature there are ſome 
few inſtances of it in moſt perſons, which 
appear chiefly in the workings of benevo- 


lence, and compallion in us towards ſenſi- 
1 ble 
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ble creatures, with ſome inward averſions 
to cruelty, and perhaps alſo ſome ſort of na- 
tural reverence toward the Almighty Power, 
whom we call God, when we come to know 
him. Theſe things are ſome ruinous re- 
mains of that goodneſs, virtue or piety 
which was natural to innocent man, and are 
partly wrought perhaps into his animal na- 
ture, as well as in his ſoul. Theſe inſtincts 
are certain relicts of a ſpur to duty, and a 
bridle to reſtrain from vice, and many times 
become an auxiliary or ready help to the 
practice of virtue. But it is ſtill reaſon ex- 
erciſing itſelf, and judging of the fitneſs and 
unfitneſs of things, by and according to 
theſe native and eſſential principles of rea- 
ſoning which I have ſpoke of, that is the 
only rule or teſt of what is vice and what is 
virtue, ſo far as the light of nature can cer- 
tainly diſcover it; for if it ſhould be left to 
mere 1nſtinct to be a general teſt or rule to 
judge of vice and virtue, without the ſuper- 
intendency of reaſon, or the final determi- 
nation of the fitneſs and unfitneſs of things 
thereby, the concerns of morality and rel1- 
ion would be left at a very great uncer- 
tainty. This has been well argued and de- 
termined by an excellent writer on the 
foundations of moral goodneſs, in a ſmall 

pamphlet, 1728. | 
Now I do not think any of Mr. Locke's 
arguments againſt innate Ideas, or propoſi- 
tions, have force enough in them to diſprove 
the 
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the account I have here given of the mind's 
judging of natural and moral truths, by ſuch 
ſort of native principles. Nor do I imagine 
Mr. Locke himſelf would oppoſe this ac- 
count. For he owns that there are ſuch 
things as innate principles, ſee chap. g. F. g. 
He calls the deſire of happineſs, and the 
averſion to miſery, that is in all men, in- 
nate practical principles, and ſeems to prove 
them ſuch, becauſe they continue conſtantly 
to operate and influence all our actions; 
and adds, © That if we had any innate 
truths in the mind, we ſhould always feel 
them influencing our knowledge.” 

And I beg leave to add by way of reply, 
And ſo we do always feel theſe principles 
which 1 have ſpoken of influencing our 
judgment whenſoever we judge; therefore 
according to his own argument, they are in 
ſome ſort innate or wrought in us by na- 
ture, though (as I have often ſaid) not in 
the form of propoſitions. Theſe are the 

| ſprings of our judgment on natural and 
moral ſubjects. And if any ſhould aſk why 
I judge fo or ſo, even in ſelf-evident ſpecu- 
lative principles, or why I decide a caſe 
thus or thus in moral inquiries, which are 
equally evident; I anſwer, becauſe it is the 
make of my mind, it is its very conſtitution, 
and it cannot judge otherwiſe. And in par- 
ticular propoſitions, whether ſpeculative 
or practical, the mind is influenced to aſſent 

or diſſent by theſe innate principles, though 

| | without 
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without expreſs reflection on them. Now 
theſe principles influence the mind in the 


ſame manner, though not as ſtrongly in all 


things, as the deſire of happineſs or averſion 
to miſery, which are allowed to be innate 
practical principles. | 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed with lamen- 
tation, to the ſhame and reproach. of human 
nature, that though theſe moral principles 


of judgment in the mind of man, if they 


were well improved, would lead us 1n the 


moſt common caſes to diſcern and judge 


what is our duty, and what is ſin; yet the 
prejudices of evil education, cuſtoms of ini- 
quity, worldly intereſt, our ſenſual appetites, 


and many other evil influences ſo perverted 
and abuſed this principle of reaſon in the 
-mind of man, that now-a-days the mind 


often goes aſtray from the truth; and in- 


ſtead of directing us to virtue, hath ſome- 


times been led into groſs abominations. 
The eye of the underſtanding is ſtrangely 
blinded, and the judgment ſtrangely per- 


verted by the fall of man; we are led to 
falſe judgments of things by the corruptions 
of our minds, by the unhappy influence 
that preſent ſenſible things have over our 


whole nature, and the empire which appe- 
tite and evil paſſions have gotten over our 
ſuperior faculties. Bleſſed be God for 
ſcripture and the goſpel, wherein there is a 
plain revelation made of our duty to God 
and man; wherein the method of divine 

| e grace 
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grace and ſalvation is ſet before us, and 
whereby, even in this world we are ſenſibly 
relieved from the darkneſs and error, the 
miſtakes and miſeries, which are the effects 
of our fall, and ſhall be raiſed to perfe& de- 
liverance, to light, truth, and happineſs in 
the other world, if we ſincerely comply 
with the propoſals of grace and peace. 


. 


ESSAY V. 


AN INQUIRY WHETHER THE SOUL THINKS 
ALWAYS. 


* 


SECT. I. 


EONSIDERATIONS TOWARD PHE: PROOP 
OF IT. | 

WIEN this great author Mr. Locke had 

roved that we are not born with ac- 
tual ideas and propoſitions in our mind, he 
comes, book II. chap. x. to inquure whence 
we obtain our ideas. And he wiſely and 
evidently derives them originally from theſe 
two fruitful and general ſprings, v1z. ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. External objects fur- 
miſh the mind with the ideas of ſenſible 
things by ſenſation; and the mind or Soul 
itſelf, by reflection on itſelf, furniſhes the 
underſtanding with ideas of its own pow- 
ers and operations. But ſtill let the power- 
which the Soul has of abſtracting one idea 
from another be allowed to be the founda- 
tion of our abſtract and general ideas, i. e. 
the immediate cauſe of them, _ 

| Then 
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Then he proceeds to enquire whet"er the 
Soul thinks always, and he will by no 
means allow the Soul to be always thinking. 
I have no mind to enter into a full debate of 
this matter, yet ina few words I would take 
leave to mention a reaſon or two, why I am 
rather, inclined to believe the Soul always 
thinks. a | : 

But, firſt, I ſuppoſe it to be granted by 
the perſons whom I diſpute with, that body 
cannot think, or that the Soul 1s not matter: 
for as the very nature of matter or body 1s 
ſolid extenſion, ſo I can have no poſſible 
conception what extenſion or ſolidity can 
do towards thinking, judging, reaſoning, 
wiſhing, willing, &c. The ideas are ſo in- 
tirely different, that they ſeem to be things 
as utterly diſtinct as any two things we can 
name or mention; not heaven and earth 
are ſo different from each other, as thought 
and matter. I can no more conceive what 
affinity there is between ſolid extenſion and 
thinking, than I can conceive any affinity 
between green and the ſound of a violin, or 
red and the taſte of a cucumber. The ideas 
of a bitter colour, a blue ſmell, or a purple 
| ſound, are as clear ideas in my conception, 

and as intelligible things, as thinking E 
conſcious matter, judging extenſion, or rea- 
ſoning quantity. But this point, viz. that 
matter cannot think, has been proved ſo 
largely by many learned writers, particu- 
larly by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Bentley, Mr. 
ZE I 2 Grove, 


yet it fall aſleep, or be unconſcious, I have 
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Grove, and Mr. Ditton, that I ſay no more 
on this head. | | 
Now to propoſe my argument for the 
Soul's perpetual thinking. Since the Soul is 
not matter or ſolid extenſion, if the Soul 
ceaſes to think, what 1s it of the Soul that 
then remains exiſting? I confeſs I have no 
idea of any thing that remains. It is not ſo- 
lid extenſion, for that is body or matter, and 
that it is already excluded by conceſſion- 
It is not empty or unſolid extenſion, for 
that is pure ſpace, which in my eſteem is 
mere nothing, or at beſt an abſtract idea of 
the mind. If you ſuppoſe a Soul to be in 
the leaſt degree more denſe or more ſolid 
than empty fpace, that is the very idea which 
I have of body or matter, let it be never fo 


tenuious or ſubtil. So that as far-as my 


ideas reach, a Soul ceaſes to be, if it ceaſes 
to think. 

Or if you ſhould reply, that there is a 
power of thinking remaining ; I aſk, Is this 
power of thinking the ſubſtance of the 
Soul or not? If it be not the ſubſtance of 
the Soul, then there is amd ther ſubſtance, in 
which the power of thinking inheres. And 
what is that beſides mere ſpace? Or if this 
power of thinking be the very ſubſtance of 
the Soul, that 1s the opinion I am ſupport- 
ing; only I ſuppoſe, that it never ceaſes 
from actual exerciſe; for if fuch a power of 
thinking be the ſubſtance of the Soul, and 


neo 
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no idea of what remains: Nor can I gueſs 
how it can awake itſelf again into actual 
thought. 5 en | 
I grant the Soul is a power of thinking, 
but I cannot allow that it is a power of not 
thinking, or that it has any ſuch power be- 
longing to it. Let any man uſe his utmoſt 
art and labour to ceaſe thinking, he cannot 
doit. He may indeed put the animal body 
into ſuch a temper, 1. e. ſleep, as to be ale 
to aſſiſt the Soul in ſuch acts of memory as 
are ſuited to its incarnate ſtate, and then the 
Soul cannot remember its thoughts or ideas; 
but this is not ceaſing to think. LS. 
Beſides, if àa Soul be extended, be it never 
ſo thin and ſubtil an extenſion, it has limits, 
or it has not. If it has no limits, every Soul 
is infinitely extended, or really infinite. 
If the Soul has limits, then it has a figure or 
ſhape; for ſhape is nothing elſe but the 
mere limits of extenſion. And if it has a 
ſhape, is not this ſhape minuable, or may it 
not be maimed by loſing a part? | 
I would fain know wherein does this bulk 
or ſubſtance of the Soul thus limited or fi- 
gured, differ from ſo much mere ſpace, if 
it ceaſe to think, and be not more ſolid or 
denfe than ſpace is? And again, what in- 
fluence can this extended empty figure or 
ſhape have upon our thinking, any more 
than ſolid matter has? If ſolid extenſion 
or matter cannot think, as ſeveral modern 
philoſophers have undertaken to prove, 
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how can unſolid extenſion be capable of 
thinking? If any extenſion could think, 1 
do not ſee how ſolidity could hinder its 
thinking. Perhaps the firongeft arguments 
againſt the power of matter to think, ariſe 
from the extenſion of matter, viz. that it hath 
arts exterior to one another; now this be- 
* to all extenſion, whether ſolid or un- 
ſolid. And therefore I cannot but wonder 
a little at thoſe gentlemen who pretend to 
prove ſtrongly that matter cannot think, 
and yet allow a Soul to be extended, i. e. al- 
low unſold extenſion to have a thinking 
wer. Such ſort of thoughts as . theſe, 
with ſome others, have inclined me rather 
to ſuppoſe the nature and eſſence of the 


Soul to conſiſt in thinking. 


I own this fort of doctrine concerning the 
Soul 1s not only out of the way of vulgar 


opinion, but it is now alſo in a great meaſure 


baniſhed from the ſchools and ſentiments 
of learned men, ſince the Carteſian philoſo- 
phy loſt its ground in the world. Now 
though I never was, nor could perſuade my- 
ſelf to be a diſciple of Des-Cartes in his doc- 
trine of the nature of matter, or of vacuum, 
or of plenum, &c. and I have many years 
ago given up his opinions as to the chief 
P ænomena of the corporeal world, yet I 
have never ſeen ſufficient ground to aban- 
don all his ſcheme of ſentiments of the na- 
ture of mind or ſpirit, becauſe I could not 
find a better in the room of it, that 

123 . 
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be more free from objections and difficul- 
les. : 

The large and powerful influence that the 
name and authority of Mr. Locke has in 
the world, has carried away multitudes into 
the ſuppoſition that extenſion or expanſion 
as well as duration are the properties of all 
beings whatſoever; and that therefore ſpi- 
rits as well as bodies are expanded or ex- 
tended, which are but two words for the 
fame idea; though it muſt be owned Mr. 
Locke himſelf is ſo cautious, that I think he 
_ doth not any where poſitively aſſert it, not 
even in book II. chap. 15. ſect. 11. where 
he thinks it is near as hard to conceive any 
real being without expanſion as without 
duration. 1 


SECT. II. 
OF DREAMS, WHY NOT REMEMBERED. 


BY my deſign ian this place being chiefly 

to take notice of the ſentiments of 
this great philoſopher, I ſhall proceed to an- 
ſwer the chief objections which he raiſes 
"againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe that the Soul al- 
ways thinks. | | 3 
His grand argument is, that the Soul 
ſleeps as well as the body, and has no thought 
when it has no dream. Now there are ſome 
preſons (ſays he) who never dream, and 
| OB 4 others 


| 
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-Others that ſleep ſometimes for ſeveral hours 
without dreaming; therefore 1t 1s plain to 
him, that all this while the Soul has Lo or 
exiſted without thinking. | 


Mr. Locke's chief objection againſt the 
Soul's thinking in ſleep, may be anſwered 
by an explication of what we mean by 
dreams, of which dreams the body by the 
animal ſpirits (whatever they be) is the oc- 
caſion, and of which the Soul is conſcious. 
Note, by animal ſpirits, I mean thoſe 
ſubtile corpuſcles, whatſoever they are, 
whereby Ech traces or impreſſions are 
formed or revived on the brain which cor- 
reſpond to our ſenſations or ideas, and 
which are uſually the occaſion of them. 

Firſt then, There are fome impreſſions 
made upon the brain by the animal ſpirits, 
which are ſo ſoft and gentle, that there are 
6 no traces, no footſtep of any ſuch motions 
| left upon the brain. Yet the Soul might be 
| uit ſlightly conſcious of them at that mo- 

ment, and from correſpondent ideas, though 
_ both the traces and the ideas vaniſh almoſt 
as faſt as they are formed. Theſe might be 
called dreams: but they being all forgotten, 
as though they had not been, this is not uſu- 
ally called dreaming. „ 
Secondly, There are ſome impreſſions 
which do, more ſtrongly than the former, 
affect the brain, and occaſion. ideas in the 
Soul, and yet do not with an over-vigorous 
tide of impreſſions delude and confoundone 
| FE | another; 
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another; this is uſually called dreaming 
ſleep, and theſe dreams we remember an 
can relate; becauſe the Soul was ſtrongly 
and diſtinctly conſcious of them through 
their ſtrong diſtinct traces on the brain 
which were then made, and in a great mea 
ſure remain. C | 
Thirdly, There are ſome impreſſions 
which by a too impetuous flux, and too vias + 
lent a throng of animal ſpirits, crowdin 
through the pores and paſſages of the brain, 
altogether mingle, confound, and deſtroy 
the perpetual traces which are made; here- 
by the thoughts or ideas are all confounded 
and mutually deſtroy one another, ſo that 
we are rendered incapable of recollecting 
. them. 9 * 
The firſt of theſe is like a ſoft touch of a 
ſeal upon melted wax; which ſcarce makes 
any image, or at leaſt ſuch as is loſt again as 
ſoon as made by the mere ſoftneſs of the 
wax itſelf, not retaining the impreſſion. 
The ſecond of theſe is like deep and diſ- 
tinct impreſſions of the ſeal upon wax, yet 
not ſo immoderate either in violence or 
number as to confound and deſtroy one 
another; therefore they remain and we re- 
member them. „ 
The third is like a multitude of violent 
impreſſions on the wax, which perpetually 
mingle and confound one another, and leave 
no perfect image of any thing. 
Thus the faint impreſſions of the on 
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kind have much the ſame effect as the 
__ exceſſive numbers and violence of the third 
kind, i. e. they leave no diſtin traces or 
memorials. „„ 
The firſt is our common and moſt refreſh- 
ing ſleep, which is uſually called ſleep with- 
out dreaming ; and very much reſembles 
what 1s often called brown ſtudy, while we 
are awake; that is, when after ſeveral mi- 
nutes of muſing thoughtfulneſs, if we are 
ſpoken to or rouſed out of it on a ſudden, 
we can ſcarce recollect one thought paſt, or 
at leaſt only the very laſt thought we had; 
becauſe the traces on the brain, that ex- 
cited thoſe flighty and paſſing thoughts, 
were very faint and ſuperficial. They pro- 
duce but feeble and indiſtinet images, like 
the fight of a landſkip in the twilight, which 
ſoon vanithes becauſe the impreſſions were 
fo feeble. . 
The ſecond more reſembles our common 
wakeful thoughts and actions of life, of 
which we can recollect many, at leaſt a little 
after we have finiſhed them. And theſe are 
the dreams which we more diſtinctly re- 
member in the morning. The images are 
fuch as when we ſee a proſpect in commen 
daylight, and which abide on the memory. 
The third is like the deliriums of a fever, 
or the ſtrong and wild imaginations of a 
frenzy, when either ſome violent impreſſi- 
ons in an endleſs variety of figures and traces 
croud upon the brain, and are impaſed up- 
| on 
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on the mind, and ſo far confound one ano- - 
ther, that before ſuch diſtempered perſons 
can give an anſwer to any queſtion aſked 
them, they have twenty other 1mages which 
confound the ideas of that queſtion; and 
therefore the anſwer is abſurd and nothing 
to the purpoſe. Now in this kind of dreams 
all the fcenes quickly vaniſh by mutual de- 
ſtruction of each other. Theſe are like 
millions of objects ſeen at once in a daz- 
ling ſun- ſhine, all indiſtint and very con- 
fuſed. | Z 

In the firſt, when we awake we think we 
have not dreamed at all; juſt as when a man 
falls into a ſwoon, the faint and irregular 
motions of the animal ſpirits, together with 
the languid ſtate of the brain at that time, 
permit not any one trace to be ſtrong enough 
to produce any diſtinct idea in the mind; 
and when we awake out of a ſwoon, we 
conclude we had no thought or perception 
all the while. Juſt thus it is when we fall 
aſleep at night, when we awake out of it, 
forgetful of what has pait, and when we 
conclude we have not thought at all. 

In the ſecond, when we awake we remem- 
ber both that we did dream, and what the 
dream was, either more or leſs. And theſe 
dreams look molt like the thoughts and ac- 
tions of common life, for in theſe our reaſon 
has ſome little power, though not its com- 
| plete government. | 

In the third we remember, perhaps, that 
| TT. 1 we 
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we did dream, but we can ſeldom recollect 
what we dreamt of. Often have I awoke 
from a dream, wherein a multitude of 
ſcenes has been impreſſed on the mind for 
an hour or two together, yet with utmoſt la- 
bour I could not recollect enough to fill up 
one minute, but only ſhort broken hints of 
the dreaming {cene, which very hints have 
allo ina little time vaniſhed; for the images 
and ideas being joined without any conduct 
of reaſon, but by mechanical.and more ve- 
hement motions of the brain and fpirits, 
over-ruled the reaſoning powers, and can- 
not be remembered by the intelligent mind; 
and the images themſelves or traces of the 
brain are ſhattered, confounded and loſt by 
the ſudden hurry and vaſt diverſity of mo- 
tions of the ſpirits, when upon waking 
they fly to the limbs and organs of ſenſe, to 
perform the wakeful functions of nature. 


SECT. II. 
MR. LOCKE'S OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, 


FROM wht is ſaid in the foregoing 
X pages the objections of Mr. Locke are 
_ eaſily anſwered; I ſhall ſet the chief of 
them in order here from book II. chap. 1. 

1. Mr. Locke, ſuppoſes, fect. 11, 12, that 
if the Soul thinks while the body is ſleeping, 
then it has its own concerns, pleaſures, 
RY | | | pains, 
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pains, apart from the body, and Socrates 


alleep and awake, are two diftintt perſons. 


To this I anſwer, 1. that it is ſtill the fame 


perſon, for both the Soul and body of So- 


crates are employed in theſe ideas, and that 


whether ſleeping or waking. The ideas of 


his dreams and of his waking thoughts, 


though they both exiſt in the mind, yet bot! 
of them may be occaſioned by the motions 
of his blood and ſpirits, and they are the 
acts or effects of the Soul and body united, 
1. e. of both the conſtituent parts of So- 
crates. | 1 0] | 
Or, 2. If it were not ſo, and if the Soul 
alone were-employed in fleep,. yet Mr. 
Locke's objection might be anſwered, by 
ſhewing that the actions of life, which be- 
long only to the body as their proper pinci- 
ple, or only to the Soul, are generally attri- 
uted to the whole man; it 1s the Soul of So- 
crates that philoſophized, and his body 


wore a gown, and yet we fay it is the ſame 
perſon, it is Socrates did them both. So 


that there is no manner of reaſon to ſu 
ole Socrates afleep to be a diſtinct perfon 
rom Socrates when he is awake, though 


the Soul alone were engaged in thinking 


while he was aſleep, without any operations 
of the brain. ; | 


I. Mr. Locke, ſect. 19, 14. 18, 19, fup- 


oſes no body can be convinced that the 


ave been thinking for four hours together, 


and not know it. &. 
| | But, 
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But, it plainly appears by the foregoing 
pages, that we may know or be conſcious 
of ſleeping thoughts at that moment, when 
they ariſe, and not retain them the next 
moment: ſo that the forgetfulneſs of our 
dreams never ſo ſoon, is no proof that we 
did not dream, or had no conſciouſneſs of 
thinking in lleep. . | 

III. Sect. 16. Mr. Locke would inſinuate, 
that if the Soul thinks while the body is 
aſleep, and unactive, thoſe thoughts ſhould 
be more purely the Soul's own operations, 
and conſequently more rational. . 

But it appears from what has been ſaid, 
that the ſleeping thoughts of a man being 
the effects of the various and ungoverned 
rovings of the animal ſpirits in the brain, 
impoſing images on the Soul, are not more 
regular or rational than thoſe of a waking 
man, but far leſs; and therefore they are 
leſs worth our remembrance; and it is no 
inconvenience to us nor diſhonour to our 
nature, that we are ſo made, as to forget 
ſuch roving and irregular exerciſes ſo ea- 
| fily and ſo ſoon. | 

IV. Another objection of Mr. Locke's is 
this; ſect, 15. that it is not agreeable to the 
wiſdom of our Creator to make ſo admira- 
ble a faculty as the power of thinking to be 
ſo 1dly and uſeleſsly employed all our ſleep- 
ing hours, i. e. at leaſt one quarter of our 
time, as not to be able to recollect, to trea- 
ſure up or uſe any of theſe thoughts for our 


own or others advantage. 
i To 
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To this it is anſwered, iſt. that there are 


but few even of our waking thoughts which 
moſt men can recollect for particular uſes 
of life, in compariſon of thoſe multitudes 
and millions which vaniſh and are for ever 
loſt as ſoon as they are formed; yet this is 
not eſteemed to reflect upon the wiſdom of 
our Creator, who (at leaſt in this preſent 
ſtate) hath thus conſtituted us. Let a man 
who has been awake 17 hours or a whole 
day, try in the 18th to recollect what he 
can of what has paſſed in his mind ; and he 
ſhall hardly be able to fill up one hour with 


fuch recollected thoughts from which he 


can draw any proper inferences, experi- 
ences, or obſervations, for the uſe of life; 
and it may be as well inferred that we have 
not thought ten hours of that ſeventeen, as 
that we did not think the foregoing night 


in our ſleep, merely upon this ſuppoſition _ 


that God would not make us ſuch crea- 
| tures as to think ſo many hours to ſo little 
purpoſe. 8 
2. Why may not a thinking being be ſuf- 


fered to think ſome hours every night to 


little purpoſe, as well as to exiſt without 
thinking, 1. e. to no purpole at all. Uſeleſs 
ideas are at leaſt as good as no ideas; and 
a Soul thinking idly, is as good as a Soul 
lleeping. 1 
3. What if we ſhould ſay, that as the ir- 
regular and exorbitant power of ſenſe and 
imagination, and it is ungovernableneſs by 
reaſon 
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reaſon when we are awake in many in 
ſtances, is owing to our fallen ſtate, ſo our 
unrecollected and uſeleſs dreams may poſſi- 
bly be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to the ſame 
cauſe? Perhaps innocent man could ma- 
nage his ſleeping ideas better by reaſon, and 
make them ſome way ſerviceable to his 
wakeful actions. 7 | 

Or we may borrow from Mr. Lee a fourth 
anſwer, viz. a „ 
4. There ſeems to be a conſtant ſenſe of 
pleaſure in ſound fleep, which gre by 
a reluctancy to be diſturbed in that plea- 
ſure, and ſtrong tendencies to re- enjoy it 
when weare ſuddenly awakened ; this 1s at 
leaſt as demonſtrable as that we have no 
eonſciouſneſs at all. „ 
And if it be fo, then 1. Here's ſomething 
we are conſcious of when fleeping; and 2. 
it is not unworthy the wife Contriver of Na- 
ture to beſtow an innocent pleaſure on the 
act of ſleeping which himſelf has made ne- 
cellary to - ms life, and improve the 
comforts of it. Sb 1 

V. Another objection of Mr. Locke againſt 
the conſtancy of thinking in the Soul of 
man, is his ſuppoſition that the greateſt 
part of the time of infants, both before and 
after their birth, is ſpent without thinking, 
and yet it is not ſuppoſed they arè without 
a Soul. See F. 21. 5 
I anſwer, as for the time before the birth 
it is a great doubt with me whether the ra- 
So = tional 
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tional mind be united ſo ſoon as moſt peo- 
ple imagine, ſince there is no need of it to 
give or preſerve the mere animal life. 
What if the rational Soul be not united to 
the body till the birth, I ſee no great incon- 
venience in it. But, be it when it will, it is 
moſt reaſonable to believe that infants have 
multitudes of their moſt early ideas, if not 
all, from ſenſation. Before, at, and after the 
soul's formation and union to the body, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that there are numberleſs 
impreſſions made on the ſoft and fluid brain; 
and why ſhould not theſe convey ſenſations 
of eaſe or uneaſineſs, pleaſure or pain, to the 
Soul, as ſoon as it is united, perhaps accord- 
ing to the ſupply or defect of proper or im- 
proper nouriſhment? &c. 3 
And that it is alſo affected with various 
ſenſations from the brain of the mother, (if 
the Soul be united before the birth), as well 
as from the various motions of its own and 
its mother's body, cannot be reaſonably 
doubted, though the manner of the commu- 
nication is beyond our {kill to trace.. It 
there be any impreſſions made on the 
nerves, and conveyed to the brain of the in- 
fant, which are fit to excite ſenſations, and 
the Soul be then united, I cannot ſee why 
thoſe ſenſations ſhould not ariſe in the Soul 
of the infant. If they be ſtrong enough to 
mark the infant's body in a very ſenſible 
manner, as is generally agreed, ſurely they 
are ſtrong enough to excite 1deas. 

5 K | After 
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After its birth it is ſtill impoſed upon by 
the animal ſpirits in the brain, with new 
ſenſations and imaginations ;' but the only 
reaſon why we lee ſo little evidence of 
thinking in infants, is not only for want of 
ſpeech or ſigns to manifeſt thought, but be- 
cauſe their experience is ſo ſmall, their judg- 
ment ſo weak, and the memory ſo ſhort and 
imperfect, by reaſon of the exceeding ſoft- 
neſs of the brain, which can hardly retain 
any traces. Nor can the Soul in any rational 
manner connect many of its ideas; which, 
for the moſt part, mutually confound one 
another, and ſuffer it to have but very. few 
clear and diſtinct perceptions. Now theſe 
ideas being all confuſed, are quickly loſt, 
and vaniſh, As the brain grows harder, and 
more capable of retaining traces, ſo the me- 
mory 1s confirmed; whence experience 
ariſes. Judgment 1s ſtrengthened and taught 
to act, and the efforts of a thinking and a 
reaſoning nature appear. 

From this I infer, and agree herein with 
Mr. Locke, (though not upon the ſame 
grounds and reaſons) that the Soul of infants 
hath very few, or ſcarce any ideas refined 
or inte!lectual, or which come by reflection: 
not for that it does not think, but becauſe 
its thoughts are ſtill employed and impoſed 
upon aw the brain 1n ſenſations, as the brain 
is employed continually by crouding im- 
preſſions from the objects of ſenſe and feel- 
ing from within or without. 

Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to anſwer the 
chief objections of this great writer, againſt 
the conſtant conſciouſneſs of the Soul. And 
indeed ſo far as my ideas reach, or my rea- 
ſoning powers will help me, conſtant or 
perpetual cogitation ſeems to belong to the 
very nature, eſſence and ſubſtance of a 1 
rit, and that when it ceaſes to think it ceaſes 
to be. And herein it bears a very near re- 
ſemblance to God, and is the faireſt image 
of its Maker, whoſe very being admits of 
no ſleep nor quieſcence, but is all conſcious 
activity. f 


COROLLARIES, 


1. Hence it will follow, that the Soul is in 
its own nature immortal; for nothing but 
the power which hath given it this active 
life and being can deſtroy it. It is entirely 
out of the reach of all the material world 
to hurt it. It cannot lay aſide its own think 
ing; it cannot put itſelf out of being. No 
can we conceive how any other ſpirit can 
make 1t ceaſe to act, 1. e. ceaſe to be. Such 
an active being as a ſpirit cannot be deſtroy- 
ed but by annihilation; and ſurely God, 
whoſe right and prerogative it is to create, 
or give being to a creature, hath not put it 
into the power of any creature to annihi- 
late his works, or take away their being. 

2. Hence it will follow alſo, that when 
K 2 the 
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the human body dies, the Soul exiſts and 
continues to think and act in a ſeparate 
ſtate; and when it 1s freed from all the avo- 
cation of ſenſations and ſenſible things, it 
Will live more entirely in the reflection on 
its own Operations, and will commence a 
ſtate of happineſs or miſery, according to 
its own former conduct: either rejoicing in 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, or under 
inward anguiſh and bitter ſeif-reproaches 
from the conſciouſneſs of its own guilt, 


' ESSAY 
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ESSAY VI. 


or THE POWER OF SPIRITS TO MOVE 
BODIES, OF THEIR BEING IN A PLACE 
AND REMOVING FROM IT. 


XA7 HEN the ingenious director of mo- 
dern — treats on this ſub- 

ject, in his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, 

beck II. chap. 23. F. 18, 19, 20. he uſes the 
word motivity to ſignify a power to move 
bodies; and by mobility he means the power 
of a being to change its own, place; and 
makes both theſe to be properties belong- 
ing to Spirits. But let us conſider a little, 
and enquire whether either of them are the 
proper native powers of a Spirit or a think- 
ing being, | 


SECT. I. 


OF THE POWER OF A SPIRIT TO MOVE 
MATTER. 


"2 Spirits do continually put bodies 
into motion, 1s evident from the con- 
K 3 ſtant 
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ſtant experience of our own ſouls moving 
our limbs, and the various parts of the 
body, which are ſubjected to voluntary 
motion. And that angels have many a time 
excited motion in ſeveral parts of the cor- 
poreal world, is manifeſt to thoſe who be- 
lieve the ſcripture. It is al ſo clear, beyond 
all diſpute, that God, the infinite and Al- 
mighty Spirit, hath created the material 
univerſe, and has put the ſeveral parts of it 
into motion as he pleaſes. But the queſtion 
is, Whether any created Spirit hath any 
native or innate power in itſelf to move any 
part of matter? Whether this power be eſ- 
ſential, and belong to its nature? Whether 
its thought or will can effect any change 
whatſoever in material beings? Or, whe- 
ther the world of bodies and the world of 
minds are not ſo entirely different and ſepa- 
rate in their whole nature, ſubſtance and 
ſpecial properties, that they cannot 1 
have any communication with each other, 
except by a particular appointment and 
commiſſion from God their common Crea- 

tor and Sovereign? | 
In the third Eſſay, which treats of the 
original of our perceptions and ideas, we 
have found, that neither the motions which 
are raiſed within a human body, nor the 
impreſſions which are made on the organs 
of ſenſe, or on the brain, by outward ſenſi- 
ble objects, are of themſelves and in their 
own nature ſufficient to raiſe any ideas or 
{ſenſations 
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ſenſations in a Spirit. But that all the whole 


train of ſenſations and corporeal ideas, 
which belong to human nature, are origi- 
nally owing to Divine appointment, uniting 
one particular Spirit to one particular ani- 
mal body, according to certain laws of his 
own preſcription. And perhaps a few more 
conſiderations may incline us to believe, 
that all the native powers of a Spirit are not 
ſufficient in — — to move any part 
of matter whatſoever, without the ſame 
Divine appointment. | 
Conſideration I. If Spirit be entirely 
void of all ſolidity, that is, if a Spirit be not 
Matter, it is hard to conceive how it ſhould 
originally, or in its own nature, have a 
power of itſelf to move Matter. It cannot 


do it by impulſe; for there can be no con- 
tact, whether immediate or mediate. Nor 


hath it originally a power to move bodies 
by volition; for there 1s no natural connec- 
tion betwixt my willing a ſtone to move, 


and its motion. I may will it ten thouſand 
times, and it hes quieſcent ſtill. Nay, though 


it be but a feather or a grain of duſt, I can- 
not conceive how my own volition, or even 
the ſtrongeſt volition of an angel, ſhould 


excite motion in it, unleſs he has a particu- 


lar commiſhon from the Almighty Spirit. 
And if it be ſo, thence it will follow, that 
the motion of the ſtone or feather, which is 
owing to ſucha Divine commiſſion, depends 
not ſo ſtrictly and properly on any eſſential 

K 4 power 
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power or influence of the angel's own voli- 
tion, but rather on the Divine volition as 
the prime or efficacious cauſe. 

And this perhaps 1s the true reaſon why 
our animal Spirits, nerves, muſcles and limbs 
are moved at the command of our thoughts 
or will, viz. becauſe God the Creator has 
efficaciouſly decreed or willed from the 
beginning, and appointed it now as a law of 

nature, that ſuch a particular machine of 
matter or fleſh, or any of the limbs of it, 
ſhould move when ſuch a particular Spirit 
willed it. And if we add here, that God 
has alſo appointed that this Spirit ſhould 
have ſuch ſpecial 1deas or conſciouſneſs ac- 
cording to ſuch peculiar. motions or impreſ- 
ſions on this animal body, we have the chief 

part, if not the whole union between ſoul 
and body deicribed, as I have ſhewn ina 


foregoing eſſay. 4 
Conſideration II. That a Spirit cannot of 
itſelf originally move any part of Matter, 
will appear more probable, if we enquire 

of our opponents, what quantity of Matter, 
or what particular parts of Matter, any Spi- 
rit can be ſuppoſed to move. Surely a 
created Spirit of itſelf, and by its own eſſen- 
tial or native powers, cannot. move all Mat- 
ter or the whole material world; that would 
put the univerſe of bodies into the power 
of every ſingle Spirit, which is very abſurd, 

and contrary to all experience and reaſon. 

If its power of motion be confined to a 
limited 
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limited quantity of Matter, what 4s it that 
limits this quantity? It cannot be the di- 
menſions or ſhape of the ſoul; for a ſoul is 
not ſuppoſed to have any ſhape, dimenſions ' 
or magnitude: or if it had, I have ſhewn 
already, and ſhall ſhew further, that this 
cannot give any power to move Matter, be- 
cauſe theſe dimenſions have no ſolidity, and 
cannot touch or impel a body. What is it 
then but the will of God, that determines 
what quantity of Matter every Spirit ſhall 
have power to move? And this is the very 
point which we are proving. 

Well; but let us imagine, that a common 
human ſoul had a native power to move 
ſome quantity, ſuppoſe ſix foot of Matter in- 
definitely; yet till it be united particularly 
by the will of God to a certain individual 
body, this individual quantity of Matter is 
not particularly determined: then every 
Spirit has the liberty of a wide range in- 
deed, and may move indifferently ſix foot 
of Matter, any where through the world, or 
hat ſix foot of Matter it pleaſes; it may rove 

from place to place through the earth, and 
by moving ſo much Matter ſucceſſively may 
cauſe ſtrange alterations in the material ſy- 
ſtem, and diſtribute bleſſings or miſchiefs 
through the univerſe. „ 
Again, It is reaſonable for us to ſuppoſe, 
that any Spirit, as Adam's for inſtance, 
ſhould be eſſentially, naturally, and of itſelf 
able to move any ſix foot of Matter in the 
| univerſe, 
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univerſe, where it pleaſes; and yet that it 
ſhould from the very moment of its exiſtence 
be confined and refirained to move only the 
body of Adam? and that as ſoon as it is 
created, and come into being, it ſhould be 
cut off from its own proper eſſential power 
and liberty of moving any thing indefinitely 
of fix {ſquare feet, and be limited only to 
move that very ſix foot of fleſh and blood? 
Can we ſuppoſe the Spirit of man, even in- 
nocent man, in the glory of his creation- 
ſtate, ſhould be formed in ſuch bondage, and 
brought into being under ſuch a narrow re- 
ſtraint of its own natural powers? Was man, 
who was made after the image of God, cre- 
ated in a ſtate of ſuch impriſonment, with 
his native faculties ſo far cramped and con- 

fined? | 
Or if we ſhould ſo far conſent, that the 
Platonic philoſophy is true, as to ſuppoſe 
that a Spirit, which was naturally able to 
move any parts of Matter before, is thruſt 
down into this body of fix foot, and confin- 
ed to it as a priſon, wherein it can move 
only its own 3 as a ſnail does; then a 
diſmiſſion from the body would ſurely re- 
ſtore it to its native power of moving ſix 
foot of Matter any where: and why then 
might it not by its own will and power aſ- 
ſume another body, or why may it not re- 
aſſume its own 3 again, and ſet the muſ- 
cles, blood and juices into all their proper 
vital motions? Or if it could not do _ 
7 | or 
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for want of {kill in the conſtruction of ani- 
mal nature, yet why may it not put the 
dead body 1n the groſs into motion, and be- 
come a ghoſt with a moving carcaſs, and. 
fright the world? And yet it might ſecure 
itſelf from the aſſaults of men, by raiſing the 
body into the air when 1t pleaſes, upon the 
firſt view of danger. 

Beſides, would not this opinion give to a 
wicked Spirit ſuch a releaſe at the death of 
the body, by reſtoring it to its native power 
of moving ſix foot of Matter, as to enable it 
to do an unknown quantity of miſchief in 
the world? How many Spirits go out of the 
body full of rage and revenge, and what 
murders would they commit? | 

A good Spirit indeed, when releaſed from 
the body, would have the ſame liberty and 
range to do extenſive good offices to men: 
but what a theatre of conteſt and combat 
would this habitable world be between the 
pious and the wicked Spirits, according to 
their different and contrary inclinations and 
deſigns of good and evil, if Spirits of them- 
ſelves could move indefinitely fix foot, or 
even but ſix inches of ſolid Matter? 

Again, If a good Spirit, departed from the 
body, had power to move any ſmall por 
tions of Matter indefinitely, would not it 
re- union to one particular body at the re 
ſurrection be a ſore and unhappy retrench 
ment of its native liberty, and a confine 
ment to a priſon again? And is this fort o 
. | philoſoph) 
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philoſophy ſuited to the bleſſed idea, which 
the ſcriptures give us of the reſurrection of 
ood men ? Is not the reſurrection of the 
body deſigned for their greater advantage 
and happineſs? And is it not more reaſon- 
able to believe, that it ſhall render them ca- 
pable of more extenſive ſervice, by ena- 
bling them to have ſome communications 
with the material world again, from which 
they had been cut off by the death of the 
body ? 5 
7 fo the whole therefore, is it not far 
more agreeable to the rules of reaſon and 
religion, to ſuppoſe that a Spirit can of itſelf 
move no part of Matter, nor hath any power 
over tf but by the particular appointment 
of God? And doth not this better account 
for the firſt union of each particular Spirit 
to its own body, as a part of the providential 
government of the world by the will of 
God? Doth it not alſo better adjuſt the 
powers of departed Spirits, by reducing 
them to their native impotence of moving 
Matter? And give a better repreſentation of 
the reſurrection and the re- union of each 
Spirit to its own body ? 
Conſideration III. The argument will ſtill 
grow upon us, and carry further force in it 
to prove that a Spirit has not in itſelf a native 
ho to move matter, when we conſider 
ow exceeding limited is the power that a 
human Spirit has over its own body to 
which it is united; and thence it will ap- 
pear, 
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pear, that this power, with its ſpecial limi- 
| tations, was given it merely by ſpecial com- 
miſhon from God himſelf. This Spirit, by 
all its volitions, can move nothing but hoſe 

articular parts of the body which God 
E ſubjected to voluntary motion, and for 
which proper muſcles are provided, toge- 
ther with the nervous powers which are ne- 
ceſſary to move thoſe muſcular parts. It 
cannot make the pulſe of the heart, which 
is a great muſcle, beat quicker or ſlower; it 
cannot accelerate the motion of any of the 
Juices, V1z. blood or lymph, &c. in any of 
the containing veſſels; it cannot alter the 
ſhape or ſituation of any atoms of which 
the fleſh, blood and bones are compoſed, 
by an immediate act of the will upon them; 
nor can it move any member, except only 
in that way of muſcular motion which 
God has appointed in the engine of the hu- 
man body. 5 En 

In this view of things there are ten thou- 
ſand times more motions of which the ſe- 
veral parts and particles of a human body 
are capable, than thoſe few which the ſoul 
has any immediate power to produce. Now 
it the ſoul had an innate or native power 
to move Matter, might 1t not chuſe which 
part of its own body it would move, and in 
what manner it would move it? If it muſt 
be confined to one body, yet how comes it 
to be ſo wretchedly reſtrained from moving 
the ſmaller parts of nature, and from recti- 
fying 
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fying any of the diforders of the ſolids or 
fluids in that body by an act of its will? 
Why 1s it ſo poorly limited to a few groſſer 
motions of the members? I confeſs, in 
the main theſe groſſer motions ſerve the 
common purpoſes of animal life in this 
world; but this cannot preſerve the body 
in a ſtate of health, or ſecure its eaſe and ac- 
tivity. What! could a Spirit move any 
Matter indefinitely before union, and can 
it not move any parts of that Matter to which 
it is particularly united? Can it by its na- 
tive power move the whole bulk of the 
body, or the larger parts of it, and yet not 
put the minute parts of it in motion? Doth 
not this confinement and limitation of its 
power ſufficiently ſhew whence all this 
power comes, and that it is not eſſential to 
its nature, but all owing to the ſpecial ordi- 
nation and will of God, in uniting ſuch a 
body to ſuch a Spirit, according to certain 
rules of his own preſcribing? 

If we ſuppoſe a Spirit to have no power 
of itſelf to move an atom of matter, except 
by particular divine commiſſion ; then it is 
eaſy to conceive that God in great wiſdom 
-and goodneſs, when he united the human 
mind to the body, has given it a commiſſion, 
to move ſuch parts as are fitted in the main 
to ſerve the uſes of animal life, and no 
more. In this caſe it is a bounty and be- 
nefit, to have the government over ſome 
part of the material ↄreation; but in the 

-- *; Oey 
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other caſe it 1s a reſtraint, and cutting ſhort 
of natural power. And if that were true, 
then we might infer with juſtice that groſs 
abſurdity, v1z. that if a ſoul in its own na- 
ture hath power to move Matter indefinitely, 
but by union 1t 1s reſtrained, then a Spirit 
not united to a body would have power to 
move all the parts of that ſame body more 
univerſally than the Spirit which is united 
to it; and that conſequently Milo's Spirit, 
when his body is dead, and itſelf diſunited 
from it, can move and change thoſe very 
parts and atoms of it which it could not 
move or change when the body was living ; 
and if it had ſkill enough to know which 
pon to move, it might reſtore the body of 
ilo to motion and life again, as was intt- 

mated before. 
Conſideration IV. Another argument 
to prove that Spirits have no eſſential or 
native power to move Matter, is this, that 
the evil angels, who are full of malice, wrath 
and envy, would employ their powers in 
wild deſtruction among men. Devils are 
ſuppoſed to have reſidence among mankind 
to tempt them to ſin. But they would not 
content themſelves with the mere tempta- 
tion of fouls, but would be always making 
wretched miſchief in this material world, 
and over- ſpreading it with calamities and 
deſolations, with plagues and fire, with 
earthquakes, and miſery, and death, if they 
had an innate and natural power to move 
> 1 bodies. 
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bodies. One foot or two of ſold Matter di- 
v:ded by an evil angel into millions of par- 
ticles, and ſhaped and moved as he pleaſed, 
perhaps would form peſtilences enough to 
give diſeaſe and death to millions of men, 
would taint and corrupt the air through 
many regions, and kill a great part of the 
animal world. How ſmall and ſubtil are 
the 3 of Matter which the ſting of a 
waſp infuſes into the body, the biting of the 
ſpider called tarantula, or the ſharp tooth 
of a viper? And yet what diſmal effects 
have been ſometimes produced in the body 
of man thereby? And ſurely evil angels, 
by their long acquaintance with our world, 
know theſe ſecrets in nature. And what 
horrible tortures, what lingering or ſudden 
deaths might they inject into the human 
race, by forming ſuch poiſonous atoms and 
- diſperſing them among mankind? > _» 
But on the contrary, we find that a ws, . . 
of devils could not enter into a herd of 
ſwine, nor drown them, till the ſon of God 
gave commiſſion, Matt. viii. 31, 32. And J 
think it is a much more probable way of ac- 
counting for all the miſchief that is done 
by evil angels in the material world, to ſup- 
poſe that they have no natural or innate 
power of themſelves to move Matter, but as 
they have ſuch and ſuch a proportion of air 
or water or other bodies put under their 
power by the will of God; or as ſuch parti- 
cular men or other animals are given up to 
1 their 
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their influence by a limited commiſſion 
upon juſt reaſons and for ſpecial purpoſes 
in Providence. Satan, the prince of the 
power of the air, could not raiſe a tempeſt 
to blow down the houſe where Job's chil- 
dren were feaſting, till God gave him power 
and leave to doit; and you ſee with what 
limitation God lets him afflict the body of 
Job; © Touch not his life,” Job. 11. 6. nor 
could the rage of that malicious Spirit ex- 
ceed theſe bounds: and doubtleſs his domi- 
nion in the air and the religion of meteors 
is limited alſo, though he be called the 
prince of it. | | 
In the ſame manner we may argue, how- 
many of the preſent calamities and miſchiefs 
in this lower world would the benevolence _ 
and compaſſion of good angels prevent, if 
they had power to move matter when and 
how they pleaſed? But we find in ſcrip- 
ture when they do any ſpecial ſervices in 
this lower world, it is God that gives them 
a particular commiſſion. . 
Objection. Perhaps it will be ſaid here, 
that God is a Spirit, and he has power, even 
a natural and unlimited power, to move the 
whole univerſe of matter, or any particular 
parts of it, as he pleaſes; why then may 
not other Spirits, Which are formed after 
his natural image, and are ſaid to be his off- 
ſpring, have a native power to move matter 
alſo, in certain proportions, according to 
their order or ro in the ſpiritual world ? _ 
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To this I anſwer, that the great God has 
natural, eſſential, and ſelf-ſufficient power to 
create matter, and make it exiſt with all its 
modes of figure and motion; no wonder 
then that he ſhould have a natural power to 
move it: but no ſuch power or properties 
of creating matter ſeem to belong to any 
created Spirits, though in many other in- 
ſtances they are made like himſelf: though 
God has an unlimited influence over the 
worlds of matter and mind, yet created Spi- 
rits may have no power in a world ſo foreign 
to their natures as this material world 1s. 
The two worlds of matter and mind are not 
within each other's reach or influence till 
God their common Maker appoint it. 

Beſides, why may we not ſuppoſe it to be 
a peculiar prerogative of the great God to 
move all or any matter, that ſo the material 
world may be more entirely under the go- 
vernment of his will, and not be ſubjected 
to the capricious or malignant inclinations 
and volitions of any of his intelligent crea- 
tures, and that he may maintain his fove- 
reignty in a more immediate manner over 
all the worlds which he has made ? Is it not 
more proper to ſuppoſe that God has the 

wer of commiſſioning ſuch a particular 

pirit to move ſuch an animal body, and to 
_ what particular matter any Spirit 
hall move, and what parts of matter ſhall 
have power to impreſs ſenſations on any 
particular Spirit? 1 
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If Spirits could move matter without his 
commiſſion, why might not Spirits recetve 
impreſſions. allo from matter without his 
ſpecial appointment? And if theſe mutual 
influences might be without his order, what 
infinite and perpetual tempeſt and tumult 
would be raifed through the univerſe by the 
everlaſting and promiſcuous mutual agen- 
"cies of bodies and Spirits upon one another, 
which the Creator and Governor of the 
world had never united by any appoint- 
ment of his? One might form a ſcheme of 
immenſe confuſion, and millions of jarring 
events, of Milton's War of Angels in Heaven, 
renewed daily on the earth, of mountains 
torn up by the roots, with all their woods 
and foreſts; and whirled into the air, and of 
oceans raiſed high and whelmed over whole 
nations by the fingle or united force of the 
legions of hell? What extenſive deſolation 
and ruinous miſchief would overſpread the 
face of the whole creation, if the two diffe- 
rent worlds of bodies and Spirits had a na- 
tural and mutual agency or power of acting 
Upon each other? Two comets, or two 


planets, with all their contents and all their 


inhabitants, encountering with full force in 
the mid-heaven, would not raiſe ſuch a tre- 


mendous ſtorm, nor ſpread ſuch a ſcene of 


multiplied confuſions, terrors and devaſta- 
tions, as theſe two worlds of mind and mat- 


ter, upon ſuppoſition of their natural and 


L 2 unlimited 
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unlimited reciprocal agencies and influ. 
ences. | 


SECT: II. 


OF SPIRITS. BEING IN A PLACE, AND RE- 
MOVING THENCE. 


T ET us now proceed to the next general 
head, viz. the mobility of Spirits. 

As this author, Mr. Locke, has aſcribed 
motivity to Spirits or a power to move body, 
ſo he has aſcribed mobility to them alſo, or 
a power to move themſelves from place to 
place. Now if mobility be aſcribed to Spi- 
Tits, or a power to change their place, then it 
neceſſarily follows that they are in a place, 
and have a proper relation to place. And 
if we will ſeek after and follow clear and 
diſtinct ideas, this locality will be much the 
Tame as bodies have; for Mr. Locke him- 
ſelf juſtly ridicules the diſtinction between 
locus or place, as applied to bodies, and 
ubꝛety, or whereneſs, which is aſcribed to 
* as it is explained by ſome philoſo- 

ers. T7 
£ It is evident that if ſouls have a uz, as it 
is called, or a place in which they are ſo as 
to be included within it, or to have a real 
and proper ſituation or reſidence in it, they 
are certainly circumſcribed in that u, and 


are limited to a certain quantity of 1 2 
an 
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and muſt have certain meaſurable diſtances 
from the bodies round about; and this I 
think is proper exiſtence in a place: ſo that 
place or locality and whereneſs or 17 t, 
as thus explained, are really the ſame things, 
if we ſtrictly conſider the ideas of them: 
and though I ſhall endeavour to give ano- 
ther ſort of notion of the wh:ety of Spirits in 
this eſſay, yet in this notion of it it is the 
ſame with place. : | 
Now 1f fouls or Spirits are properly in a 
place, I will prove firſt that chey muſt be 
extended, they muſt be long, broad and 
deep; and then they muſt be of ſome ſhape 
or figure, or be liable to all the inconveni- 
ence to which dimenſion and ſhape expoſe 

them. EY 
Firſt, If a Spirit is in a place 1 a 
parlour) it has a miſerable ie rom the 
north wall and from the ſouth: if theſe two 
diſtances added together make not up the 
whole length of the parlour, then the ſoul 
is plainly extended, and its extent is equal 
to that defect or difference of meaſure. But 
if thoſe two added diſtances do make up the 
whole length, then the ſoul is excluded, and 
it is not in a place: quod erat demonſtrandum. 
Secondly, If the north and ſouth walls of 
this parlour by ſome mighty force be moved 
uniformly towards one another, they will at 
laſt meet and be contiguous or touch each 
other, or elſe the ſoul will hinder their 
touching; if it does hinder their touch, then 
L 3 it 
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it is ſolid as well as extended, and you will 
make a body of it; if it doth not hinder their 
touching. then it muſt be unſolid extenſion, 
and muſt penetrate the two contiguous 
walls, and muſt have one part of it penetrat- 
ing ane wall (ſuppoſe an inch or two) and 
the other the other; and thus it 1s extended 
alſo; or elſe it mull be acknowledged to be 
excluded from all place, which is the thing 
that was to be proved. 
But if a foul be extended, it has dimen- 
ſions, it is certainly ſhaped ar figured for 
ſince it is not infinite, this extenſion has li- 
mits on all ſides; and, as has been elſewhere 
mentioned, the limits of all extenſion what- 
ſoever is figure or ſhape. 
But if a Spirit has any ſhape or figure, I 
would aſk, whether it could not loſe part of 
this ſhape? I am ſure our ideas will allow it. 
Our cleareſt ideas muſt allow poſſible divi- 
ſion to every extended figured being: whe- 
ther it will continue after diviſion to be a 
ſoul and to think or no, is another queſtion; 
but what is actually a long. and broad and 
deep ſubſtance, and does not fill all place, 
doth certainly allow one part of this ſub- 
ſtance to fill one place, and another ano- 
ther; and why may not the two parts of this 
fubllance be divided, and thus fill two diſ- 
tant places as well as two adjacent places? 
It is in vain to talk of its being one con- 
{muum and being indiſcerpible, ſince it is 
plain we may conceive of any eaten de 
+4 . | ; nite 
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finite ſubſtance as divided, and as exiſting 
in two places when divided. Surely divi- 
ſion does not nullify either part of what was 
before an extended and ſubſtantial being. 
This may be ſaid indeed; but it is ſaid not 
only without ideas, but contrary to them. 
Again, If my Spirit has any ſhape, it is 
ſurely commenſurate and correſpondent to 
my whole body, or to ſome part of it. Then 
J would enquire, whether the ſoul may not 
be ee, the ſudden ſtroke of a ſword 
or bullet which carries off that part of the 
body ? Or whether it contracts or ſhrinks 
up itſelf to avoid the wound, and thus grows 
denſer in that part than it was before? But 
ſuch a ſuppoſition would up a degree of 
ſolidity, and reduce it into body. In ſhort, 
if its extenſion be any thing different from 
empty ſpace, and if it has a ſhape, then ac- 
cording to our cleareſt ideas it muſt be di- 
viſible in its own nature, even though it 
ſhould be never ſo nimble and watchful to 
avoid any corporeal weapons, or though it 
ſhould be ſubtil enough to penetrate them; 
for if it be a finite figured being, it muſt be 
diviſible. | 
Again, I would query, whether or no the 
one whole power of cogitation be extended 
through the whole ſhape and bulk of the 
ſoul, or whether a diſtinct leſſer power be- 
longs to every part of it? If cogitation be- 
long to every part of it, there are ſo many 
 Cogitative beings or HO many thinking powers 
* Fl | in 
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in it, as there are parts of extenſion: If 
the whole is one cogitative power, then I 
would enquire, 1s the power of thinking as 
long, and broad, and deep, as the whole ſoul 
is? Does the whole dimenſion of the ſoul 
operate in every thought, or a part only ? Is 
the whole length of the ſoul engaged in the 
ſhorteſt and ſhghteſt thought? Or does one 
part of the ſoul perceive one part of a large 
object and another another? Then a {mall 
art of the ſoul would perceive a ſmall ob- 
Ject, and every part of the ſoul would be a 
diſtinct conſcious being. Again, if part of 
the ſoul were ſeparated, whether the ſame 
power of cogitation would remain entire in 
the other part, or would this power be any 
way impaired or maimed *? In ſhort, it ſeems 
| to 


| * Theſe ſort of queſtions are by no means ſo ridiculous and of 
t ſo little weight in this argument, as ſome perſons would pronounce 
them. The learned Dr. Samuel Clarke is known to favour nd 
ſuppoſe the extenfion or expanſion of the ſoul, and yet he confeſſes 
the queries about the extenſion and the diviſibility of a conſcious be- 
' | ing or Spirit to have conſiderable difficulty in them. Theſe are his 
' words, as they are cited in a Defence of his Demonſtra-'on of the 
| Being of God, p. 43. * The only properties we certainly and in- 
diſputably know of Spirits, namely, conſciouſneſs, and its modes, do 
prove that they muſt neceſſaril) be indiſcerpible beings. And as 
evidently as the known properties of Matter prove it to be certainly 
a diſcerptible (or diviſible) ſubſta ce, whatever unknown properties 
it may be endued with; ſo evidently the known and confeſſed pro- 
perties of immaterial beings prove them to be indiſcerptible, what- 
ever unknov n property they likewiſe may be endued wi ow 
far ſuch indiſcerpibility can be reconciled and be confiſtent with ſome 
kind of expanſicn, that is, what unknown properties are joined to- 
gether with theſe known ones of conſciouſneſs and indiſc e: ib..ity, 
is another queſtion of conſiderable difficulty.” It is plain by oy 
confeſſion, that that great philoſopher was much more ſure the ſoul 
- LR 
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to me, that thoſe who ſuppoſe a Spirit or 
thinking ſubſtance to be extended, do firſt 
conceive of the power of thinking, and then 
conceive of an extended being, and join 
theſe two 1n their minds till they think they 
have made them one, though the things 
themſelves have no cognation. | 

Upon the whole, as it cannot be conceiv- 
ed how a power of thinking can have any 
contact with body, ſo neither can I conceive 
in proper ſpeech, how a being whoſe na- 
ture conſiſts in conſciouſneſs and activity, 
without extention or ſhape, can have any 
nearneſs or juxta-poſition to body: for if 
it be near a body, then it may be nearer 
and nearer till at laſt it touches, or till the 
ſurface of body and Spirit unite. But I can 
have no idea of a ſoul's touching a body, 
any more than how a thought can touch or 
lie near to a piece of fleſh or a bone: for the 
very idea of a thinking power, as well as of 
a thought, is utterly and intirely diſtinct 
from the idea of bod as any two ideas can 
be; and I think Mr. Locke ſeems to allow it, 
d. 32. and in other places. 


was conſcious, indiviſible and immortal, than he was or could be 
that the foul was extended. | 


= 
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SECT. II. 


THE FIRST OBJECTION AGAINST THE Lo- 


CALITY OF SPIRITS ANSWERED. 


you will immediately exclaim then, and 


with ſome ſhew of reaſon too. What ! 
cannot a Spirit be in a place? Is not your 
ſoul in your own body ? Surely it cannot be 
every where, for then 1t would be infinite: 
it muſt therefore be ſomewhere, and that 
ſomewhere muſt be your body, becauſe it 
acts upon your body ; for no being can act 
upon any thing at a diſtance, according to 
the old maxim, nh agit in diſtans. 
Anfwer. It is time, I think, that this axiom 
or maxim {ſhould be now exploded by men 
of learning, ſince the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac 
Newton has prevailed in the world. We find 
in his ſyſtem, the ſun and the planets, which 
are at prodigious dillances, act upon each 
other by an attractive force, which is called 
the law of gravitation ; which force is in- 
ceſſantly influencing all parts of matter to 
act upon all other parts of matter in their 
proportions, be they never fo diſtant. But 
what 1s this force of attraction or gravita- 


tion, but a powerful appointment of the 


Creator ? Now, if bodies can act upon each 
other, without contact or proximity of place, 


and that by the powerful and general voli- 
| tion 
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tion or appointment of God, we may well 
allow Spirits to act upon bodies, without 
any proximity to them, by the ſame divine 
appointment or volition. — 

It is granted, that the foul, though it be 
ſuppoſed to have its chief reſidence in the 
brain, yet moves the limbs only mediatel 
by nerves or ſtrings which go from the brain 
to thoſe limbs, which are moved; but it 
moves the origin or extremities of thoſe 
nerves, or ſome ſpirituous parts about them, 
which are in the brain, immediately by its 
will; that is, when the ſoul wills to move a 
limb, thoſe nerves are firſt moved. Now I 
would enquire, does it move theſe extremi- 
ties of nerves ever the eaſter for being placed 
near them? Not at all: for the ſoul of a 
ploughman knows them not, and yet moves 
them as regularly and as well as a philoſo- 
pher. None of our ſouls are conſciqus of 


theſe nerves, or the extremities of them, 


though your philoſophy. ſhould place the 
foul never ſo cloſe to them; nor does its 
power of motion extend to any ofthe atoms 
or fibres which compole thoſe nerves which 
are ſo near the ſoul, to replace them, if diſ- 
compoſed : and yet as ſoon as the ſoul wills 


to move the diſtant limbs, according to the 


laws of animal nature, which God has or- 
dained, theſe diſtant limbs obey and move, 
the ſoul being ignorant whether it has any 
ſuch nerves or no, though it be ſuppoled to 
rehde among them, or cloſe to them. Tu 
| ee 
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ſee then, this ſuppoſed ſituation or refi- 
dence of the ſoul, in any part of the body 
whatſoever, attains no manner of advantage 
towards its putting thoſe parts of the body 
into motion, nor towards its better know- 
ledge of that part where you ſuppole it to 
reſide, as ſhall be proved immediately. 
But at prefent I would endeavour to make 
this matter yet plainer concerning the ſoul's 
ower, or rather impotence, to move bodies: 
and to that end let me put this queſtion, 
viz. Whether a ſeparate foul or Spirit muſt 
be locally and actually ſpread through a 
whole mountain, and co-extended with it if 
God give it commiſſion in an immediate 
manner to move a mountain, ſince a moun- 
tain is only a heap of earthy particles, and 
not an organized Lody, and therefore is not 
to be moved by {ſtrings or ſprings of nerves 
and muſcles, as an animal body is? And 
whether the ſame Spirit muſt ſhrink itſelf 
up to the ſize of a grain of wheat, if God 
ve it its next commiſſion only to move fo 
{ſmell a thing? Whether theſe contractions 
or ſhrinkings of the Spirit would be per- 
formed by mutual penetrations of its own 
parts? Or rather, whether God's powerful 
appointment both of the mountain and the 
grain to be moved at the volition of the 
Spirit, be not a ſufhcient philoſophical ac- 


count of this Spirit's power to move the 


mountain or the grain by its volition with- 
| out 
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out proximities or contacts, diffuſions or con- 
tract ions. „„ 

I would inquire yet further, whether God 
could not appoint my Spirit, while it is 
united tomy body, to exert a volition, which 
ſhould in an immediate way move a grain 
of wheat placed at two yards diſtance from 
my body? Did he not give the prophets 
and apoſtles power by their volition to heal 
the ſick by a word, and make happy changes 
in ſeveral ſick bodies which they did not 
touch? And whether, if my ſoul had ſuch 
a power immediately to move a diſtant grain 
of wheat, it mult be extended through all 
the intermediate ſpace between my body 
and that grain, that ſo it might be nearer to 
it, in order to act upon it? And if there be 
no neceſſity of this extenſion, or ſtretching 
ſo far as the. grain of wheat, in order to 
move it, why mult a ſoul or Spirit be ſup- 
poſed to have any proximity to a body, in 
order to move 1t by a volition ? 

May we not conclude from all theſe con- 
ſiderations, that the power of a Spirit to 
move a body, or o move ſeveral bodies diſ- 
tinct from each other, is not innate in the 
Spirit itſelf, but rather ſeems to depend 
upon the ſupreme will of God, and his par- 
ticular appointment or commiſhon? And 
when this 1s done according to the common 
and uniform courſe of things which God has 
eſtabliſhed in the world, it is called nature 
or the law of nature; but when 1t 1s not 
1 according 
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according to this natural courſe of things; it 
is called miracle: ,but that all Spirits mov- 
ing Matter have this power only by ſpecial 
divine appointments. 

The great law of attraction or gravitation 
in the corporeal world, has a conſiderable 
reſemblance to this doctrine of a Spirit 
moving bodies. If one planet act upon ano- 
ther at a great diſtance by way of attraction, 
according to the univerſal and original laws 
of attraction, it is ſaid to do it naturally; 
but if in any inſtance this attraction differ 
from the original law, 1t 1s called miracle: 
but both the one and the other are original- 
ly the effects of an Almighty divine volition 
or appointment. 

Note, all the queries which I have put, 
with regard to a Spirit's moving one or more 
bodies, nearer or more diſtant, may be re- 
peated in the ſame manner with regard to a 
Spirit's conſciouſneſs or ſenſation of the 
motions of one or more bodies. I have in- 
timated this already, but I will ſpeak of it 
now a little more particularly. As I cannot 
conceive how proximity between Spirit and 
body ſhould enable it to excite any motion 
in that body, ſo neither can proximity give 
that mind any conſciouſneſs of that body's 
motions, and therefore I muſt impute this 
alſoto Divine appointment, and to that only. 

For let us conſider a little. Suppoſe the 
Soul to reſide in the brain, or let it be dif- 
fuſed through the whole body, (it is the ſame 

| thing 
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thing in my argument, ) it is ſtill ſuppoſed to 
penetrate the part where it reſides, or to be 
co-· extended with it. But this co- extenſion 
with the body, or with any part of it, does 
by no means give it a conſciouſneſs of the 
parts which it penetrates; for if it did, then 
every human Spirit would know preciſely 
where it dwells, whether it reſided in the 
whole body, or in any particular part of it. 
If it were diffuſed through the whole body, 
every human Soul would be an exquiſite 
anatomiſt, and be conſcious of all its bowels, 
muſcles, nerves, veins, arteries, &c. and 
know what fibres were diſcompoſed when 
any animal diſorder or pain aroſe in the 
body: but this is contrary to all experience. 
Again, If the Soul reſided locally in any 
particular part of the body, or of the brain, 
and received its conſ{cioufneſſes from its co- 
extenſion with that part, the conteſts about 
the common ſenſory, whether it be the pi- 
neal gland, or the extreme origin of each 
nerve, or the whole brain, would quiekl 
be decided by every human Spirit, for it 
would be conſcious of the place of its own 
reſidence. But this alſo is contrary to all 
experience; for the beſt philoſophers are 
Ignorant to this day, what 1s that preciſe 
part of the brain whence the Soul immedi- 
ately derives its notice of ſenſible things, 
1.e. where 1s the common ſenſory. 
Yet further, it is evident, that this Spirit 
which is ſuppoſed to reſide in the brain, 1 
R cauſe 
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cauſe we feel ourſelves think as it were in 
the brain, is much more conſcious of other 
motions in diſtant parts of the body, than it 
is of the particles in the brain, which it is 
ſuppoſed to penetrate: it is conſcious not 
only of ſhapes, motions and magnitudes of 
outward bodies, by their impreſſions on the 
organs of ſenſe, but it is alſo conſcious of 
ſenſible qualities, colours, . ſounds, cold, 
heat, &c. which come from diſtant bodies. 
It is conſcious of eaſe, appetite, pain, &c. in 
parts diſtant from the brain; it is in ſhort 
conſcious of every thing that God has 
thought fit to make it conſcious of for the 
reſervation and ule of animal nature, and 
* all the purpoſes of this preſent life; 
and yet it is not conſcious of the ſhape, or 
motion, or ſituation of the ſmall fibres, or 
pulpous or nervous parts of the brain, where 
it is ſuppoſed to reſide, and which it 1s ſup- 
poſed to penetrate: all which is a plain 
roof that it is not any proximity to the 
bodl in place that gives it theſe ſenſations 
and this conſciouſneſs, but the ſovereign 
will and appointment of the God of nature. 
Perhaps you will aſk me then, How far 
can this power extend, which God gives a 
Spirit to be conſcious of matter, or to move 
it? Can a Soul be conſcious of bodies a 
mile long? Can a ſingle Spirit remove a great 
mountain by volition? Can a created mind 
be conſcious of every atom in a mountain? 
Where does its conſcious or its motive 
power 
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a end? If theſe powers ariſe only 
rom Divine appointment, why may it not 
be conſcious of every part of this globe of 
earth, if God appoint it? Nay, the inquiry 
(ſay you) might be enlarged; why may not 
the ſame Spirit move the Moon, or be con- 
ſcious of the other diſtant planets, all at the 
ſame time, if God pleale ? 

To this I anſwer, That we are utterly 1g- 
norant of the limits of the power of Spirits; 
but we know they are not infinite. Though 
Spirits have no natural conſciouſneſs or mo- 
8 of matter, but what God gives them 
by ſpecial commiſſion, yet it is poſſible that 
ſome may be capable of receiving more 
numerous, more extenſive, more compli- 
cated ideas than others, and conſequently 
may have a larger commiſſion. Some ma 
have a capacity of taking in, and of attend- 
ing to no more than one idea at once, and 
ſome may attend to ten or ten thouſand. 
It is ſaid, that Julius Cæſar could write him- 
ſelf, and dictate to ſeveral clerks at the 
ſame time. It is poſſible, for ought I know, 
that a Spirit may be united to the Sun, and 
be conſcious of every ray, and at once take 
cognizance of all the effects and influences 
of thoſe myriads of rays on every planetary 
world. And it is not unlikely that the mo- 
tive power may keep pace with ſuch an ex- 
tenſive conſciouſneſs. Surely there may 
be a vaſt variety in the native capacities of 
intellectual beings, and yet none of _ 
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have communications with the material 
world, without the appointment of their 
Maker. It is probable, that according to 


their native powers of receiving a multitude 


of ſimultaneous ideas, God may employ 


ſome in a vaſtly larger ſphere than others. 


And yet alſo it muſt be obſerved, that it is 
poſſible the great God may employ ſome 
Spirits in a wider ſphere of conſciouſneſs or 
motivity, without. being themſelves and in 
their own nature more capacious of ideas, 
or more powerful. Much leſs muſt we ſup- 

ole them to be longer or broader than 
their fellows, or to have any manner of 
ſhape or dimenſions at all. The Soul of a 
dwarf may be as potent in itſelf as the Soul 
of a giant, but God has given one a com- 
miſſion to move a larger engine of fleſh than 
the other. Neither the intellectual capa- 
cities, nor the dimenſions of Souls ſhould 
be meaſured by the bulk or height of the 
animal. | Y 


SECT. I. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED AGAINST 
THE LOCALITY OF $PIRITS. 


mm not Spirits in ſome place ? Do they 
not fill up ſome ſpace? Muſt they 
not have ſome. relation of ſituation to bo- 
dies, as being near or diſtant? It will be 

| ; exceeding 
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excceding ſtrange to ſay, My Spirit is not 
properly or locally in my body ; ſurely you 
will tell me, it muſt exiſt ſome where or no 


where. If it exiſt ſome where, it muſt ej- 


ther fill all ſpace, and exiſt every where, or 
it muſt fill a part of ſpace, and that is ſtill 
ſome where. It muſt either be circum- 
ſcribed in ſome part of my body, or be dif- 
fuſed through the whole of it; for if it ex- 
iſt no where, it has no exiſtence. 

Let us conſider this argument in its ſe- 
veral parts. Firſt, it is granted, that Spirits 


do not exiſt or reſide every where, they are 
not infinite. And I will grant alſo, that 


they do not properly exiſt or reſide any 
where, for they exiſt without any other re- 
lation to place, than what ariſes from their 
powers or operations on matter. They 
have no ſuch relation to place as bodies 
have, and therefore it may be philoſophi- 
cally ſaid, they exiſt or reſide no where: 
That is, though God has given human Spi- 
rits commiſſion to act immediately on their 
own particular bodies, and on no other, yet 
they have no meaſurable relation to place, 
they have no proper nearneſs or diſtances 
to or from thoſe bodies, although they act 
upon them by Divine appointment, and re- 
ceive influences from them; but properly 
they belong to another rank of natures, 
another world of beings, which Tequire only 
activity and conſciouſneſs, and 4 not re- 
quire any proper ſituation to be given them, 
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any ſpace to poſſeſs, or place to exiſt or re- 
ſide in, though the objects on which they 
act, or of which they are conſcious, have 
proper ſituation or place. 

And if there be any ſort of ſeparate Spirits 
which have no vehicles (as they are called) 
and which are not united fo matter, or 
Which have no commiſſion from God to act 
upon any material being, or to be conſcious 
of it, they are moſt properly no where, in 
ſtrict philoſophy; that is, they ſeem to 
ſtand more free from all locality or relation 
to place, ſince their powers and operations 
having no material objects, give them no 
pretences to ſituation or reſidence in or near 
any body whatſoever; and as there 1s no 
part of matter which they are related to by 
mutual action or paſſion, ſo neither by jux- 
ta- poſition or contact. : 

But you will ſay, If my ſoul be ſepa- 
rated from my body at London, it may 
know after its ſeparation that it is ſome where 
near London, that it is not in China, that it 
is not in the Moon, not in Jupiter, or one of 
his ſatellites; it muſt be conſcious of its be- 
ing and thinking in ſome place of this uni- 
verſe rather than in another. | 

I anſwer, Perhaps not ; for when once the 
laws of union are broken, the ſoul ceaſes 
to be conſcious of the preſence of body, 
and of all properties of body, of place, mo- 
tzon, diſtance from, or proximity to any 


body whatſoever : for it cannot be conſci- 
i ous- 
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ous of bodies, nor proximity to them, but 
by the agency of thoſe bodies upon it, and 
exciting ſenſations in it; but no bodies can 
act upon a ſeparate Spirit, without a new Di- 
vine appointment, nor excite in it any ſen- 
ſation. | 

Yet you will reply, May not the ſoul be 
among bodies, and near to them, though it 
be not conſcious of it? 

And J reply allo, By no means; for what- 
ſoever hath proximity to any body, may 
have a greater and greater proximity, till at 
laſt it touch, or till its ſurface be united to 
the ſurface of that body ; but this we have 

roved to be utterly contrary to the nature 
of a Spirit, v1z. to have any ſhape or ſurface, 

I come now to anſwer the ſecond part of 
the dilemma, and that is, that if a Spirit ex- 
iſts no where, it has no exiſtence. This is a 
mighty cannon played upon me from among 
the ancient artillery of axioms, viz. Quod 
nullibi eft non eſt. That which is no where, 
has no being. But ſince this axiom is not 
evident enough to be granted, I think it 
can never be proved; and ſince it is bor- 
rowed merely from the world of ſenſe and 
matter, it does not affect the doctrine of 
minds or Spirits, which are thinking powers, 
and whoſe eſſence and life conſiſts in perpe- 
tual conſcious activity. This corporeal 
maxim can do no more execution here, than 
a cannon ball would do on an army of an- 
gels. For though a body cannot be with-. 
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out being ſomewhere, yet a Spirit, which 
is a conſcious active power, may have a real 
exiſtence, and yet have no proper place; 
that 1s, may reſide or be ſituated no where 
in the ſenſe I have explained it, i. e. have 
no proximity of ſituation to bodies, or fill 
up no ſuppoſed dimenſions of ſpace. 

It is certain, that the forms of ſpeech in 
all languages are drawn from our converſes 
with corporeal and ſenſible things round 
about us, which require locality, or a proper 
place to exiſt in. And our words and 
1 are not made for the world of Spirits, 

ut the world of bodies. Nor can they ſo 
happilv expreſs the ideas that Ong to Spi- 
rits, as if we could ſpeak of intellectual be- 
ings in their own proper language. And 
ſince our Spirits in this preſent ſtate. are 
united to animal bodies, or act upon them, 
we borrow twenty forms of expreſſion con- 
cerning our Spirits, which originally and 
properly belong only to bodies; and being 
trained up from our infancy to this ſort of 
language, we are ready to 1magine our ſouls 
to be ſome thin airy ſort of bodies, as the 
ſoul is pourtrayed, as I remember in Com- 
mentius's Pictus Orbis, which I learnt at 
ſchool. We ſuppoſe Spirits to have a ſub- 
til ſort of extenſion and figure, and to re- 
quire a place to exiſt in as much as bodies. 
Nor is it poſſible, nor is it needful in our way 
of common diſcourſe, to alter our language 


and change the form of our expreſſions 
| con- 
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cerning Spirits which are borrowed from 
corporeal things, provided when we come 
to philoſophize more accurately about them, 
we do but explain them in a conſiſtency 
with the nature of Spirits. Let us ſee then 
vhether we cannot in a philoſophical man- 
ner, declare what 1s the vbz or whereneſs of 
a Spirit, and account for the common ex- 
preſſions of a Spirit's exiſtence in ſuch a 
place, and its motion from place to place. 


SECT. V. 


THE UBI OR WHERENESS OF A SPIRIT. 


PIRITS, in common and familiar lan- 
guage, are ſaid to be, and to have their 
exiſtence or reſidence in or near thoſe parts 
of matter on which they exert their imme- 
diate activity, or whereſoever they have an 
immediate conſciouſneſs. This is properly 
their ub or whereneſs. So my ſoul is ſaid 
to be in my body, or united to this body of 
mine, becaule it is conſcious of the motions 
or impreſſions made on my body, and has 
many ſenſations and imaginations by the 
means or occaſions of this fleſh and blood, 
and becauſe it acts upon or moves this ani- 
mal engine; whereas it is not conſcious of 
the motions or impreſſions of other bodies, 
nor does it act upon them or move them as 


it does my own. 3 
M 4 And 
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And this is the proper notion of the Spirit's 
union to a body, viz. that though my ſoul 
has in its own nature, and merely of itſelf, 
no conſciouſneſs of, or power of agency 
upon, any particle of matter; yet the great 
God, the Father of Spirits, has appointed my 
{oul to be thus conſcious of ſome motions 
of my body, and to have ſome power of 


agency upon it. He has given my ſoul this 


individual animal machine, this appointed 
ſphere or ſtation of my body, from which to 
receive ſenſations, and in which to excite 
motions. 

Now for this reaſon my ſoul 1s ſaid to 
move where my body moves, and to dwell 
where my body dwells, becauſe its power 
of immediate conſciouſneſs and activity are 
conſined to this animal body of mine. The 
body being the groſs and viſible engine 
whereby all our human affairs and tranſac- 
tions are carried on, and the ſoul, the active 
agent, being invihhble, we ſpeak of every 
thing that the man does, in language ſuited 
to his body rather than to his ſoul; men ge- 
nerally ſuppoſing the ſoul to be a kind of 
appendix or ſuperadded principle to the 
body: whereas in philoſophical truth, the 
body is rather the appendix or inſtrument of 
the ſoul. But it is proper for us ſtill to con- 
form to the common language of the world 
in ſpeaking of theſe ſubjects, juſt as the moſt 
exquiſite aſtronomers ſpeak of the ſun-riſing 
and ſun-ſetting, and the motion of the _ 
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and the fixed ſtars, though they know that 
the ſun abides in the centre of the planetary 
world, and the fixed ſtars: have no motion, 
and that the earth and the other planets are 
the only bodies that perform theſe diurnal, 

menſtrual and annual mot1ons. | 
For this reaſon the ſoul of man may be 
ſaid to be in his brain, becauſe it is more im- 
mediately conſcious of ſome preſent ſenſi- 
ble object, when the motions or impreſſions 
made on the outward parts of the body or 
organs of ſenſe are conveyed to the brain 
by the nerves: and if this conveyance be 
interrupted between the extreme parts and 
the brain, the ſoul has no ſenſation, no con- 
ſciouſneſs of what is done to the extreme 
parts. We ſay alſo the ſoul reſides in the 
bends becauſe it more immediately exerts 
its motive power upon ſome parts of the 
brain, or the origin of the nerves there, 
whenſoever the ſoul deſigns to move the 
body; and alſo becauſe when we ſet our- 
ſelves to think or to remember any idea, we 
do as it were feel the ſoul employing the 
brain. | 
Now in the ſame ſenſe in which we ſay, 
my ſoul or my ſpirit is in my body, we may 
lay alſo concerning the great God, the in- 
finite Spirit, that he is preſent every where, 
I. e. he is immediately conſcious of every 
property, figure and motion of every part of 
matter in the univerſe, and of every thought 
of every created mind. His will hath an 
actual 
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actual agency on every created being, at 
leaſt ſo far as to maintain or ſupport them 
in their nature and exiſtence : and he has 
an immediate and unlimited power of act— 
ing upon every part of matter, and upon 
every created Spirit; and therefore God is 
ſaid to be omnipreſent, or preſent with all 
things, even as my ſoul, which hath a limit- 
ed conſciouſneſs of ſeveral of the motions 
and impreſſions cauſed in this my animal 
body, and a limited power of agency upon 
it, is ſaid to be preſent with my body. 
And it we extend our thoughts beyond 
all the real creation into the ſuppoſed emp- 
tineſs or imaginary ſpace, we may as well 
aſſent, that the abiety of God reaches to all 
the ſuppoſed infinity of empty ſpace; that 
is, that his knowledge extends to all things 


that are, or ſhall be, or can be, and that he 


has a power of immediate agency to create 
what he pleaſes, through all the infinite void 
or empty nothing, or whereſoever there is 
nothing already created. 

This immediate and univerſal conſcioul- 
nels and agency of the ſupreme Spirit on all 
things, is the omnipreſence of God, and this 
perhaps is the only true notion of his im- 
menſity; and yet this infinite conſciouſneſs 


and activity of God, which are his very Self, 


have no meaſurable or unmeaſurable rela- 
tion either to body or to ſpace, as the parts 
of extenſion or quantity have to each other; 
and thereiore we iay, he is in no mo = 
ri 
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ſtrict and philoſophical language, though in 


common ſpeech and in the language of 
ſcripture, which is ſuited to the bulk of 
mankind. God is ſaid to fill all things and 
to exiſt every where, in heaven, earth, and 
hell, becauſe of his immediate conſciouſneſs 
of all beings, what and whereſoever they 
are, and his power of immediate agency 
upon them. This is infinite knowledge and 
infinite power. And indeed this idea of in- 
ſinite power and knowledge has no manner 
of connection with extenſion or ſpace, any 
more than the 1dea of infinite ſpace or emp- 
tineſs has with knowledge and power : they 
have nothing at all to do with each other as 
attributes of the ſame ſubſtance. 

But now if we could ſuppoſe the very 
ſubſtance of the bleſſed God to be really 
long, broad and deep, and to be actually ex- 
tended through the whole univerſe of mat- 
ter, and through all imaginary ſpace, what 
advantage would be gained, by it towards 
the aggrandizing of his own Majeſty, or our 
ideas of him? What could he do more by 
this ſuppoſed infinite extenſion of his ſub- 
ſtance, than to be immediately conſcious of 
all things, and to have an immediate power 
and influence upon all, to know all poſſi- 
bles, and give them exiſtence when he 
pleaſe. And this 1s as fully and honourably 
attributed to him in my way of thinking, 
without any of thoſe inconveniencies, and 
thoſe harſt or abſurd ideas and ſpeeches, 

| which 
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which ariſe from attributing extenſion with 
all its conſequences to the great and bleſſed 
God. 


CONCLUSION. 


But after all our beſt philoſophemes on 
the nature of Spirits, we muſt confeſs our 
great ignorance of that more glorious and 
noble part of the creation. We are 1mmer{- 
ed in the affairs of ſenſe and matter, and im- 
poſed upon perpetually by the | him: 
ariſing thence: and when we endeavour to 

uit ourſelves of them, and to turn our 
backs entirely upon ſenſible ideas, we are 
in danger of wandering into darkneſs, and 

ſometimes 3 of going beyond our 
clear and diſtinct perceptions. The beſt 
thing we can do 1s, to guard againſt thoſe 
ideas of Spirits which have any groſs abſur- 
dities attending them ; and particularly to 
ſtand afar off from thoſe opinions which 
would bear, in any indecent and diſhonour- 
able ideas, upon God the ſupreme Spirit. 
1 would aflert nothing with confidence on 
ſo abſtruſe a ſubject; I would retract all the 
expreſſions that ſavour of too much aſſu- 
rance; perhaps I may be miſtaken in this 
whole Tet of ſentiments: I am therefore 
ready to renounce them all, as ſoon as I can 
find another ſcheme more juil and more 
natural. And if I am forced to ret ain theſe 
opinions, it is only for want of better, till! 
retire 
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retire from this world. I hope then to ſee 
as Jam ſeen, and know as I am known; to 
have clearer and juſter ideas of what I am 
and what God is; and to join with the holy 
millions of Spirits in the heavenly world, to 
pay honours to my Creator-Spirit, more 
agreeable to the dignity of my own nature, 
and the incomprehenſible grandeurs of his 
Majeſty. Amen. | | 
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7 THE DEPARTING 


ESSAY VII. 


THE DEPARTING SOUL, 


GPM perſons have been very ſolicitous 
to know how the Soul goes out of the 
body when a good man dies; how it paſſes 
through the air and etherial regions; and, 
leaving the ſtars behind, how 1t ſoars up to 
the third heaven. They are much at a loſs 


to tell how long it is in going this wondrous 


journey, and in what region of thoſe upper 


worlds its final manſion is; eſpecially ſince 


the new philoſophy has found thoſe regions 
to be ſovery valt, that a cannon bullet would 
ſpend' many ages in travelling to the neareſt 
ſtar, or from one ſtar to another. They are 

et further puzzled to conceive whether a 
ſoul departing from any place, v. c. from 
London at noon, would find out its friend 
who died there the foregoing midnight, ſince 
a direct aſcent would encreaſe their diſtance 
and ſeparation, far as the zenith 1s from the 
nadir; and they are as much puzzled to de- 
termine, whether the immenſe outmoſt ſpace 
be their dwelling, or ſome one part of it 
only. | 
I confeſs while we conſider human ſouls 


united to bodies, we are wont to ſpeak of 
| their 
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their abſence and preſence, their places of 
reſidence and their removes, according to 
the ſtation, place and motion of thoſe bo- 
dies to which they are united. This 1s the 
common language of all mankind; nor is 
there any ſufſicient reaſon to alter it. It is 
evident, and without all controverſy, that 
bodies muſt neceſſarily have relation to 
place. And when angels aſſume corporeal 
vehicles, the caſe 1s the ſame with them as 
with human ſouls; they may therefore be 
ſaid to move and fly from place to place. 
Gabriel being cauſed to fly ſwiftly, Dan. ix. 
21, touched Daniel in the evening. Angels 
have their places of reſidence or removal 
in this reſpect. | 

There is alſo certainly a local heaven, 
where the body of our blefled Saviour is, 
and Enoch and Elyah, who went from this 
world and carried their bodies with them; 
and there are other ſaints that were the com- 
panions of their Lord's reſurrection, who 
doubtleſs aſcended with him into glory, 
Matt. xxvii. 52. | 


= 


Whether this heaven be one certain de- 


termined palace among the planets or near 


the.ſtars; or whether it be this ſolar ſyſtem 
wherein we dwell, through all parts of which 
they paſs ſwift as ſun-beams, and make this 
whole planetary world their palace; theſe 
things cannot yet be fully determined by 
us. I confeſs I much queſtion whether the 


range of human happy beingsextend through 
| That 


all the fixed ſtars. 
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That expreſſion of aſcending far above 
all heavens, which is applied to Chriſt, 
Epheſ. iv. 10. is caſily reconcilable to this 
ſcheme, though his body roſe no higher 
than to ſome planet iii our ſolar world; ſince 
his deſcending into the lower parts of the 
earth, in the ſame text, ſignifies no more than 
his going into a ſepulchre, perhaps a foot or 
two beneath the ground. So that the expo- 
ſition of thoſe texts is not to be meaſured by 
yards or miles; but as the one expreſſes 
great abaſement, ſo the other great exalta- 
tion, in ſuch language as is ſuited to the ap- 
prehenſions of the vulgar part of mankind, 
which all learned men acknowledge to be 
the common language of ſcripture. 

Now concerning departed ſouls, if we al- 
low them to be immediately furniſhed with 


new vehicles, ſo as never to have any ſingle 


and ſeparate exiſtence in their own pure ſpi- 
ritual nature, then we may talk of their ril- 
ing and moving and reſiding, in all the local 
language that belongs to bodies; we may 


then trace their aſcent through the ærial re- 


gions and follow their flight through the 
lanetary worlds, if we know where to ſtop 
and ſettle them in a proper place. 

Nor am I ſo averſe to this opinion as to 
renounce or diſclaim it utterly. It is poſſi- 
ble it may be ſo appointed by the bleſſed 
God, the Lord and Ruler of all the worlds 
of minds and bodies. I know not of any 
perſon living who is ſo ſagacious as to have 


pryed 
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pryed into all the ſecrets of the inviſible 
world, and to be able to tell us certainly 
how ſpirits live and act and converſe there. 
Nor have we had any of the departed ſouls 
among men, who have come back to give us 
an account of theſe affairs. There is a myſ- 
terious darkneſs ſpread over the face of the 


unſeen regions to hide them from mortal 


view. And 1t 1s wiſely ordained by our 
Creator that we ſhould live in this world by 
faith, and not by ſight. We are ſure we 
muſt ſhortly put off theſe tabernacles; and 
though the ſpirits of good men ſhall be im- 
mediately inveſted with a holy and happy 
immortality, yet whether they ſhall * 


clothed or furniſhed with material vehicles 


of any kind is not ſo evident, and conſe- 
quently what they ſhall have to do with 
place and motion is not ſo eaſy to determine. 

But when we ſpeak of the places and mo- 
tions of departed ſouls, a_ yet conceive 
them as perfectly ſeparate from all matter, 
we talk perhaps but in a mere vulgar, ſigura- 
tive or improper way, and in ſuch language 
as our infancy and prejudice borrow from 
ſenſible a round us; and not agreea- 
ble to the philoſophical nature and reaſon 
of things; in hh reſpect pure ſpirits do 
not ſeem to be capable of confinement to a 


place, or any proper local motion to or from 


it, becauſe they have no figure, ſhape nor di- 
menſions. | 
All the foregoing problems and hard 
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ueſtions about the holy Soul's paſling 
through the airy regions, and getting up 
above the planets and ſtars, &c. are there- 
fore eaſily anſwered, and all thoſe difhcul- 
ties removed, if we conſider the Soul as a 
pure intellectual being, a ſubſtantial think- 
ing power, without any dimenſions of length 
or breadth, and conſequently without an 
proper relation to place. Then it will fol- 
low, that human ſpirits which were united to 


bodies, when they enter into a ſtate of ſe- 


paration, need not have any thing to do with 
a real proper motion or flight, or change 
of places. An embodied Soul (that 1s, a Soul 
acting in concert with an animal body) when 
it becomes a {eparate Soul (that is, a Soul act- 
ing in its own pure intellectual capacity 


. Without a body) does not need properly to 


alter its place, but only its manner of think- 
ing and acting, in order to be in heaven and 
hell, 1. e. happy in the preſence of God, or 
miſerable in the midſt of devils, acting and 
thinking without bodies. 

In order to give us ſome faint idea of this 
matter, and to help our conceptions while 
they are ſoincumbered with corporeal and 
local images, let us conceive the whole 1ntel- 
ligent creation, or all created ſpirits, as one 
ſet of. beings, acting in different manners 
(and if you pleaſe) in one open and infinite 
ſpace; for we cannot utterly throw off all 
theſe kind of ideas in the preſent ſtate, 


Some ſpirits are ſaid to be united to a 
| body, 
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body, that is, are influenced in their actions 
by animal bodies, and it is their buſineſs to 
move and manage thoſe engines; but by 
the perpetual agency of animal nature upon 
them, their re- action upon it, and their con- 
verſe with the material world by the means 
of that animal, they are reſtrained from 
more immediate converſe with ſeparate ſpi- 
rits, or even with God the infinite Spirit. 
Others are free or diſengaged from bo- 
dies; and theſe have a more immediate 
perception of God the infinite Spirit, and 
converſe with each other perhaps under no 
confinement, or under ſuch leſſer limitations 
as their Creator's will and their own finite 
natures make neceſſary. They become 
conſcious of one another's thoughts and vo- 
litions by ſome unknown way that God has 
appointed; for as an embodied ſpirit is con- 
ſcious of the motions of that animal to which 
it is united by the appointment of God, as 
it becomes conſcious of the motions of 
other bodies round about it by the organs 
of that particular animal, and as it is alſo 
conſcious of the thoughts of other embodied 
ſpirits by the motions or voices of their ſe- 
veral engines or animal bodies, ſo doubtleſs 
there is a way which God the Creator Spi- 
rit has ordained whereby created ſpirits, | 
which are ſocial beings, ſhall maintain ſo- 
ciety and friendly communion with other 
created ſpirits when they are in their native 


ſtate, ſeparate from material engines. 
Na —·»‚ẽ 
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No death is but the ceſſation of animal 
life, in that body or engine which is united 
to any particular ſpirit. That body then 
becomes a moveleſs maſs, and not an animal; 
it is no more capable of obeying the voli- 
tions or commands of the Soul, nor of com- 
municating any external motions by the 
nerves to the brain, to give the Soul notice 
of any ſenſible object. Thence it follows, 
by Divine appointment, that that ſpirit is 
no more conſcious of what paſſes in that body, 
and no more employed in managing it, or 
acting upon it, or converſing with the 
material creation by the organs of that en- 
ine. = 
Being therefore unemployed and unim- 
preſſed by the corporeal world, its thoughts 
perhaps are more purely intellectual, or at 
eaſt it has no new ſenſations, but its ideas 
are raiſed in another manner. It reflects 
upon its own temper and actions in this life; 
it is conſcious of its virtues or its vices; it 
has an endleſs ſpring of peace and joy with- 
in, flowing from the ſenſe of its wife and 
holy behaviour in the ſtate of trial, or it is 
tormented with the bitter anguiſh of a ſelt- 
condemning conſcience in the reflection on 
its paſt crimes. This 1s one great part of 
heaven and hell. 
And then with regard to God and its fel- 
low-creatures, if we ſpeak of them in this 
our incarnate ſtate, we muſt be forced to 
uſe language borrowed from corporeat 
| | things, 
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things, and ſay, This departed ſoul appears 
at once in the pure intellectual or ſeparate 
world, like a native there; it ſtands among 
innumerable millions of ſpirits, itſelf a kin- 
dred ſpirit, gains ſwift acquaintance with 
them, grows conſcious of their ideas and ac- 
tions in their own way and method, which 
God has not yet revealed to us in this life. 


And above all, it has an immediate percep- . 


tion of God the Infinite Spirit, a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his power and preſence, and an in- 
timate and delightful taſte of his love, or a 
dreadful ſenſe of his anger; and thus the 
Soul feels immediately, and poſſeſſes a ſecond 
part of its heaven or its hell; and all this 
without any local motion, or any relation to 
a place, or change of diitances. 


I might 1lluſtrate this by two ſimiles, and 


eſpecially apply them to the caſe of holy 
Souls departing. | 
1. Suppoſe a torch incloſed in a cell of 
earth, in the midſt of ten thouſand thouſand 
. torches that ſhine at large in a ſpacious am- 
phitheatre. While it is incloſed, its beams 
{trike only on the walls of its own cell, and 
it has no communion with thoſe without. 
But let this cell fall down at once, and the 
torch that moment has full communion with 
all thoſe ten thouſands; it ſhines as freely 
as they do, and receives and gives aſſiſtance 
to all of them, and joins to add glory to that 
illuſtrious place. ot 
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up in a dark priſon, in the midſt of a fair and 
populous city; he lives there in a cloſe con- 
finement, perhaps he enjoys only the twink- 
ling light of a lamp, with thick air, and 
much ignorance; though he has ſome diſ- 
tant hints and reports of the ſurrounding 
city, and its affairs, yet he fees and knows 
nothing immediately, but what is done in 
his own priſon, till in fome happy minute 
the walls fall down; then he finds himſelf 
at once in a large and populous town, en- 

compaſſed with a thouſand bleſſings; with 
ſurprize he beholds the king in all his 
glory, and holds converſe with the ſprightly 
inhabitants; he can ſpeak their language, 
and finds his nature ſuited to ſuch commu- 
nion; he breathes free air, ſtands in the 
open light, he ſhakes himſelf, and exults in 
his own liberty. Such is a Soul exiſting in a 
moment in the ſeparate world of holy and 
happy Souls, and before a preſent God, 
when the priſon walls of fleſh fall to the 
ground. 1 5 5 

Perhaps it will be objected here, that holy 
Souls, when they are abſent from the body, 
are encouraged to expect they ſhall be pre- 
ſent with the Lord Jeſus, and then it ſeems 
neceſſary they ſhould be in the place where 
his body is. They hope to be with Chriſt, 
and behold him in the glories of his exalted 
human nature, when they depart from the 
fleſh, 2 Cor. v. 8. Phil. i. 23. Now in all 


this philoſophical account of the 
| | ate 
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Nate of the Souls of good men, there is no 
roviſion made for this part of our promiſed 


leſſedneſs. | 
To this I anſwer, That if the Souls of 


good men at their death be admitted to a 
more intimate converſe with the Deity itſelf, 


and with the human Soul of Chriſt Jeſus, 


there is no neceſſity of any communication 


with his glorified body, till their bodies alſo 
are raiſed at the laſt day. Now the human 
Soul of Chriſt, eſpecially in its exalted ſtate, 
has an extenſive power to converſe with 
pure ſpirits, whether angels or human Souls, 


to impreſs his ſacred influences of authority 


or love upon them, by command or conſo- 
lation, and enable them to exerciſe and 
maintain mutual converſe with himſelf. 
Doubtleſs our bleſſed Lord has all the free- 
doms, powers, and prerogatives of a pure 
ſeparate ſpirit in his ſtate of bodily reſur- 
rection, exaltation and glory; and he can 
make the ſpirits of his faithful followers 
as happy in his own preſence, as is proper 
for their ſtate of ſeparation from the bo 
and he can alſo make the Souls of impeni— 
tent ſinners, as well as evil angels, ſenſible 
of his reſentments againſt their crimes. 
His raiſed and exalted body 1s no hindrance 
to his influences on unbodied ſpirits. If 
in his incarnate ſtate and humiliation, when 
his body was mere fleſh and blood, he had 
converſe with good angels, and power over 


devils, we may well ſuppoſe, that in his ex- 
15 N4 alted 
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alted ſtate of union to a glorified body, he 
can converſe as he pleaſes with the world 
of ſpirits, and enable them to hold converſe 
with himſelf. 

After all, let it be noted, that I have only 
repreſented in this place, how far it is poſſi- 
ble for the heaven or the hell of departed 
ſpirits to commence in this ſtate of ſepara- 
tion from the fleſh, without a new union to 
any corporeal vehicle. Yet J aſſert nothing 
with certainty ; I am conſcious of my 1g- 
norance. Perhaps it 1s probable enough 
that there may be ſome vehicles of groſſer 
or more refined matter aligned to every 
human ſpirit, when the body of fleſh ex- 
pires, and is no longer capable of maintain- 
ing its reciprocal communion with the. ſpi- 
rit. What are the circumſtances, what are 
the laws, what 1s the ſituation, and what 1s 
the language of the world of ſpirits, muſt 
and will be a matter of darkneſs and myſ- 
tery to us, while we dwell in fleſh and 
blood. We muſt each of us wait our ap- 

ointed hour, and then ſhall our curioſity 
e better ſatisfied, either in a delightful or 


in a dreadful manner, according to our be- 


haviour in the preſent life. 


ESSA T 
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ESSAY VIII. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME BODY. 


Tx. has been a warm diſpute among 
men of learning, and particularly be- 
tween Mr. Locke and Biſhop Stillingfleet, 
whether the ſame individual Body which 1s 
buried ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection of 
the dead? Or, whether it may not be ano- 
ther new- made Body, compoled of any other 
atoms, and united to the ſame ſoul. Thoſe 
who with Biſhop Stillingfleet afhrm the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame Body, may give ſuch 
reaſons as thele for it. 

1. It 1s fit and proper, that the ſame Body 
which has been a companion and inſtrument 
of the ſoul in duties of holineſs ſhould ariſe 


and ſhare with the ſoul in the reward of 


heaven; and that the ſame Body, which has 


been a temptation or inſtrument of the ſoul- 


in fin, ſhould al ſo riſe to ſhare the torment. 
I muſt confeſs, I do not think this argu- 
ment has very great weight in it; becauſe 


the Body alone is mere inſenſible matter, and, 
can neither ſhare in pleaſure or pain. It is 


the Soul only that has ſenſe of pain and plea- 
lure, and whatſoever Body it is vitally united 
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to, is ſtill its own Body, and may be the me- 
dium of pleaſure or pain to it. 

2. Since Body and ſoul united conſtitute 
the man, if it be not the ſame Body that died 
which is raiſed, then one eſſential part of 
man is loſt. If it be another Body, it is 
another man that is raiſed from the earth, 
and not the ſame man that died. 

Beſides, the foul never dies; and if the 
ſame animal Body that died be not raiſed to 
hte, there 1s nothing at all raiſed to life: 
there may be another inanimate Body which 
has life given to 1t indeed, but nothing 1s 
revived. Perhaps this fort of argumenta- 
tion may have ſome weight in it. 

3. Chriſt himſelf ſaith, John v. 28. They 
that are in the graves ſhall come forth: this 
muſt refer to the ſame Body that died ; for 
it is not the ſoul, nor is it any other Body 
that was properly put into the grave, but 
the en! Body of the man which is now 
inanimate and dead. 
4. It ſeems to be the deſign of the apoſtle, 
to ſhew that it is the ſame Body which died 
in ſome reſpects, though not in all reſpects, 
which ſhall be raiſed again to life, 1 Cor. xv. 
42. So is the Reſurrection of the dead. It, 
i. e. the Body, is ſown in corruption, it is 
raiſed in incorruption, &c. It, i. e. the Body, 
is ſown a natural Body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 
Body. It is the ſame human body ſtill, but 
with different qualities. So ver. 52, 53. The 


dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, _— 
* 
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ſhall he changed. This corruptible ſhall 

ut on incorruption, this mortal ſhall put on 
immortality ; which ſeems to be ſpoken both 
with regard to thoſe who ſhall be raiſed 
from the dead, as well as thoſe whbo ſhall be 
changed at the coming of Chriſt. It 1s this 
mortal and this corruptible, that is, this very 


animal Body, which was mortal and corrup- 


tible, muſt be raiſed immortal. 

To this I might add, that the apoſtle, Rom. 
viii. 11. ſpeaks of theſe very mortal Bodies 
which we now have, and affirms they ſhall 
be quickened, &c. and Phil. iii. ult. this 
Body of our vileneſs or humiliation 1s to be 
changed, and made like to the glorious Body 
of Chriſt. Surely ſuch expreſſions denote 
the ſame Body. | 

But the ſubſtance and ſtrength of all the 
arguments derived from ſcripture to prove 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, may be 
found well put together in Dr. Whitby's Pre- 
face to the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

Thoſe who with Mr. Locke make the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame individual Body need- 
leſs, may alledge ſuch reaſons as theſe. 

1. It attains no valuable purpoſe to con- 
fine the Reſurrection to the ſame atoms of 
matter; for if the ſame ſoul be united to any 
maſs of the ſame ſort of ſubſtance, 1. e. to 
any matter, there is a ſufficient proviſion for 
every thing that regards the happineſs or 
. miſery of the riſing dead: ſince the Body it- 


ſelf, or mere matter, has no ſenſation; and 
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the ſoul will have the ſame fort of ſenfations, 
(whether pleaſant to reward it, or painful to 
puniſh it) whatſoever other particles of mat- 
ter it may be united to, as if it were united 
to the ſame particles 1t had in this world, 
and in which it obeyed or ſinned. | 

Beſides, it 1s worthy of our obſervation 
what Mr. Locke ſays on this ſubject. © If it 

ſhould be demanded, what greater congruity 
the ſoul hath to any particles of matter which 
were once vitally united to it, but are now 
ſo no longer, than it hath to particles of 
matter to which it was never united, this 
would be hard to determine.” 

2. The apoſtle ſhews it ſhall be different 
matter from that which was laid in the grave, 
by the very manner of his arguing : for when 
he uſes the ſimile of a gram of wheat dying 
in the ground, he ſays, verſe 37, 38. Thou 
ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but thou 
ſoweſt a bare grain; and God giveth it a 
Body (i. e. another Body) as pleaſeth him. 
And then he goes on to ſhew what different 
ſorts of Bodies there are, and how different 
the Bodies in the Reſurrection ſhall be from 
what were buried. | 

g. It is hardly poſſible that all the very 
ſame Bodies ſhould riſe; that 1s, all the ſame 
atoms or particles that were buried: for 
when Bodies turn to duſt, this duſt or earth 
grows up in vegetation, and becomes the 
body of graſs or plants; ſheep and oxen eat 
theſe plants, and other men eat the ſheep and 

OXCN ; 
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oxen; and thus the particles of one man's 
Body may frequently become the parts of 
another man's Body. And this is more con- 
ſpicuous in the country of Cannibals, where 
they kill and eat their ſlaves. How then is 
it poſſible that each human Body ſhould 


have its own particles? 


4. There is ſufficient ground to ſay, the 


ſame perſon riſes again from the dead, though 
there be not one atom of the ſame matter 
that was buried, which goes to make up the 
Body in the Reſurrection ; for Methuſelah, 
when a child, and when one, two, three, four 
or five hundred years old, and when he had 
lived nine hundred and ſixty years before 
his death, had actually by perſpiration, and 
attrition, &c. changed the atoms that com- 
poſed his Body perhaps thirty or forty times 
over, and yet it is the ſame compound ſub- 
ſtance of ſoul and Body, the ſame conſcious 
being or perſon ſtill, it is Methuſelah both 
at his birth, at five hundred years old, and 
at his death. Beſides, if all the ſame atoms 
that ever belonged to Methuſelah muſt be 
raiſed, what a bulky man would that be? 
And further, what need is there that the laſt 
dying withering particles ſhould be raiſed 
to make Methuſelah again, when any other 
atoms that ever belonged to him, and in 
which he practiſed virtue or vice, are as 
much the ſame Methuſelah? And yet all theſe 
cannot be crowded into his ba without 
making a giant of him. So that we ſee there 
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is no need of the ſame atoms or particles to 
make the ſame perſon, if there be but the 
ſame thinking mind conſcious of his actions 
in this life, united to a proper portion of 
matter. It is conſciouſneſs makes the perſon, 

This is the force of the arguments of thoſe 
who deny the neceſlity of having the ſame 
Body raiſed. And I think the argumeuts on 
both ſides have ſome real ſtrength in them. 

Now I would humbly inquire, whether 
all the differences of theſe Mutants, which 
I have endeavourod briefly to ſet in their 
ſtrongeſt light, may not be compromiſed in 
this manner. N 

I. It is granted that it cannot be the ver 
ſame Body in all the particles of atoms of it 
which were united to the ſoul in this world, 
that ſhall be raiſed and united to it in the 


reſurrection : | 


1. Becauſe all the atoms that ever belong- 
ed to the animal Body of Methuſelah in nine 
hundred and fixty-nine years would make a 
moſt bulky and diſproportionate figure at 
the Reſurrection: and for the ſame reaſon 
all the antidiluvians, who lived ſo many 
hundred years, would be raiſed as giants in 
compariſon of us in later days. And on the 
ſame account alſo, every man at the Reſur- 
rection would be ſo much larger than his 


contemporaries and neighbours, as he lived 


longer on earth; which is a vain and ground- 
leſs conceit. on 
2. All 
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2. All the ſame particles, even of the Body 
| when it died and was buried, can hardly be 

raiſed again and united to the ſoul of any 
man, becauſe ſeveral of the particles that 
made one man's Body at the time of his 
death are very probably turned to graſs or 
plants, and ſo become food for cattle, or 
other men, and are become part of the Bo- 
dies of other men ſeveral times over. And 
thus there might be great confuſion, becauſe 
the ſelf-ſame particles would belong to the 
Bodies of ſeveral men. 
Beſides, here is one pious man perhaps 
died of a dropſy, or exceſſive fat and un- 
wieldy; muſt he be raiſed in that unwieldy 
bulk and thoſe extravagant dimenſions? 
another was worn out to a mere ſkeleton by 
a conſumption ; mult his raiſed Body be of 
this ſlender and withered {ſhape or ſize? 
Others it may be from their very birth were 
in ſome part defective, or redundant; and 
in theſe caſes muſt not ſome particles be left 
out or added in the Reſurrection to form a 
proper Body for the glorified foul? All 
theſe conſiderations prove that all the pre- 
cile number of atoms that ever made up a 
man's Body here on earth, or even thoſe 
that belonged to 1t at the hour of death, are 
not neceſlary to be ſummoned together to 
form the ſame man at the Reſurrection. 

IT. It 1s alſo granted, that it muſt be in 
ſome ſenſe the ſame Body raiſed which was 
buried, in order to anſwer ſeveral * 
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ſions both of Jeſus Chriſt and of the apoſtle 
Paul in their diſcourſes of the Reſurrection. 
And we may allow without any difficulty, 
that ſo many of the ſame particles of any 
man's Body which were buried, may go to 
conſtitute the new raiſed Body, as juſtly to 
denominate it the ſame Body, and which be- 
ing united to the ſame ſoul, do render the 
new-raiſed man the ſame man and the ſame 
erſon who died: for it 1s evident that a very 
len of the ſame atoms or particles which 
were laid in the grave are ſufficient for this 
purpoſe, if we conſider theſe two things. 

1. It is very probable that a new- born in- 
fant in its muſcles and nerves (and eſpecially 
in its bowels and bones) has ſome original, 
eſſential and conſtituent tubes, fibres or ſta- 
minal particles (if I may fo call them) which 
remain the ſame and unchanged through all 
the ſtages and changes of life in — 
years, how much ſoever the external an 
fleſhy parts may be changed. And ſome 
philoſophers maintain that the growth of the 
animal Body 1s nothing but the dilatation, 
ſtretching or ſpreading of theſeeſſential and 
ſtaminal parts, theſe fibres, tubes or mem- 
branes, by the interpoſition of new additi- 
onal particles; which additional and acci- 
debtal particles are the only things which 
are in perpetual flux, and always chang- 
ing. And it may be added alſo, that per- 
haps theſe eſſential ſtaminal particles are of 
fuch a nature as not to join and unite 3 

other 
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other animal or human Bodies and become 
an eſſential conſtituent part of them: and 
therefore if mankind were all Cannibals, and 
eat one another as well as the fleſh of beaſts, 
yet the ſame ſtaminal or conſtituent parti- 

cles cannot belong to the Bodies of two or 
more human perſons. It has been ſaid by 
| ſome philoſophers that the mere membran- 
aceous parts of the animal Body, though 
eaten by other animals, will not eaſily if at 
all digeſt; and then they cannot be ſangui- 
fied or turned into blood, nor become nu- 
tritive Juices, nor form the conſtituent and 
eſſential parts of other animals: now a great 
many of the original conſtituent parts of 
human Bodies are membranaceous; for ſame 
ſuppoſe almoſt the whole Body to be made 
of tubes and juices, with little interſperſed 
fibres which are added by nutrition. And 
how far the bones, 1. e. original mere offeous 
n. may be indigeſtible alſo, who can 
tell! 

Upon the whole, it ſeems that theſe eſſen- 
tial, conſtituent or ſtaminal particles, what- 
ſoever they be, whether oſſeous, or membra- 
naceous, or of any other quality, and how 
many or how few ſoever they be, always 
abide the ſame, even when the Body 1s 
greatly enlarged by the perpetnal new in- 
terpoſition of additional nutritive particles, 
which are in continual flux. I ſay alſo, that 
it ſeems that theſe unchanging parts, whe- 
ther few or many, in union with the ſame 

ſoul, 
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ſoul, are abundantly ſufficient to denomi- 
{ate Methuſelah the infant, and Methuſelah 
the aged, the ſame perſon; and then alſo 
theſe few eſſential conſtituent particles pre- 
ſerved by Divine Providence, and raiſed in 
the formation of the new Body, and united 
to the ſame Soul, are ſufficient to denomi- 
nate Methuſelah dying and Methuſelah 
riſing the ſame perſon ſtill, both foul and 
Body. 
Here it may be objected indeed, that 
there is no need of running to ſuch eſſential 
conſtituent particles of the Body of a man, 
in order to denominate him the ſame man 
at fixteen or ſixty, or ſix hundred years of 
age; for theſe philoſophical ideas of conſti- 
tuent particles come not within the notice 
of the bulk of mankind, and yet all man- 
kind agree tocall Methuſelah the ſame man, 
and his Body the ſame Body, though 1t be 
by the continual ſucceſſion of 
new particles of matter, ſince they are unit- 
ed to the fame Soul. This ſeems to be ſut- 
ficient for this purpoſe. 
This objection may be anſwered two ways, 
1. That as theſe conſtituent and unchange- 
able particles of the Body do not come 
within the notice of the bulk of mankind, ſo 
neither does the continual change and ſuc- 
ceſſion of new particles by perſpiration and 
nutrition come within their notice; and 
therefore the bulk of mankind call it the 


ſame Body becauſe it appears in the groſs ” | 
105 he 4 
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be the ſame: but if you prove it is not the 
ſame by inſenſible alterations, I may prove 
it is the ſame by theſe inſenſible unchang- 
ing parts. In one caſe the alteration is in- 
ſenſible; and the conſtituent particles abide 
unchanged without ſenſible notice in the 
other caſe; and if one diſputant borrows 
his objections from philoſophical ideas, the 
other may borrow his ſolution from philo- 
ſophical 1deas too. 

It may be anſwered ſecondly, That the 
language of ſcripture and the reaſons for the 
OR Ne e of the Body, in ſome reſpects, 
the ſame with that which was buried, are ſo 
ſtrong, that I think they cannot well be an- 
ſwered without ſuppoſing ſo many particles 
of the ſame Body which was buried to be 
_ raiſed again, as may be ſufficient upon ſome 

Juſt principles to give it the name of the 
lame Body, and there can be no more re- 
quired. 

2. The ſimilitude which the apoſtle uſes 
in that diſcourſe concerning a grain of wheat, 
verſe 37, 38. plainly teaches us, that 
though there ſhould be but a very few of 
the ſame individual particles raiſed from 
the duſt, and mixed with a multitude of 
other new particles, yet theſe few are ſut- 
ficient to denominate it the ſame Body, fo 
far as the apoſtle's argument requires it. For 
it is evident that when a grain of wheat is 
ſown Into the ground, far the greateſt part 
of the grain quickly dies and rots in the 

O 2 carth; 
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earth; and there are but a very few ſmall. 
particles of the ſame grain, which compoſe 
the germen or bud of the new plant, and 
which do really grow up into, and help to 
form and compole the new ſtalk and the 
ear of corn, together with the addition of a 
multitude of other new atoms borrowed 
from the carth and water. | 
In the ſame manner the apoſtle leads us 
to ſuppoſe there may be a few of the ſame 
original and eſſential _ of the Body of a 
man which are buried in the grave, which 
are the original, the ſpring and foundation 
of the new-raiſed Body, though there may 
be thouſands of other new atoms mixt with 
them. | | 
Now it is caſy to ſuppoſe, that the power 
and providence of God may according to 
this ſuppoſition, preſerve and raiſe the ſame 
Body at the Reſurrection. For if the new- 
raiſed Body has but as many eſſential atoms 
of the dead Body in it, as the new ſtalk and 
ear of wheat has of the grain that was ſowed, 
it is enough: and the union of the ſame con- 
ſcious mind or ſpirit, makes it the ſame man. 
I I would aſk leave to conclude this eſſay 
with this ſhort and plain remark. There are 
ſome of thoſe who follow Mr. Locke and his 
way of thinking in many of theſe matters, 
who alſo go a ſtep further, and ſuppoſe the 
ſpirit or conſcious, principle in man to loſe 
all conſciouſneſs when the Body dies, and 


that at the Reſurrection God ſhall give con- 
| {ciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs to the perſon again, or make a 
conſcious principle to exiſt in the new. raiſed 
Body. Now 1f this be the caſe, then it is 
neither the ſame Body nor the ſame ſpirit 
that 1s raiſed from the dead, but a new ſpirit 
and a new Body, which I think muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be called another perſon, as well as 
Mr. Locke would call it another man: and 
I am ſure ſuch a new made creature conſiſt- 
ing of another maſs of matter, and another 
conſcious principle, can never be juſtly re- 
warded or puniſhed for perſonal virtues 
and vices, good or evil actions, done in the 
former life by a different Body and ſpirit 
i. e. by another perſon “. | 


I have not obſerved any diſtintion here between the ſame man 
and the ſame perſon, though Mr. Locke makes a great differcnce, 
Of this matter, ſee Eſſay 12. Sect. ult. 
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ESSAY IX. 


OF THE PRODUCTION, NOURISHMENT AND 
OPERATIONS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS, 


SECT. I. 


CREATURES PRODUCE THEIR OWN KIND. 


HEN I ſurvey the works of nature 

with a more attentive eye, I am ſur- 
prized to find with what marvellous exact- 
neſs every creature draws its own picture, 
or propagates its own likeneſs, though in 
different manners of operation. The fox 
produces a living fox, the gooſe drops her 
egg, and hatches the young gooſe, and 
the tulip lets fall its ſeed into the earth, 
which ferments and ſwells and labours long 
in the ground, till at laſt it brings forth a 
tulip. | 

Is it the natural ſagacity of foxes that ena- 
bles them to form their own image ſo accu- 


rately? By no means; for the gooſe and 
5 | the 
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the flower do the like. The ſprightly and 
the ſtupid, the ſenſible and the ſenſeleſs, 
work this wonder with equal regularity 
and perfection; and the plant performs as 
well as the animal. 

It is not poſſible that any of them ſhould 
effect this by any peculiar rules of art and 
contrivance, for neither the one nor the 
other are at all acquainted with the compo- 
ſition or progreſs of their work. The bird 
is entirely ignorant of the wonderous vital 
ferment of her ownegg, either in the forma- 
tion of it, or the incubation; and the mo- 
ther-plant knows as much of the parts of 
the young plant, as the mother-animal 
| knows of the inward ſprings and move- 
ments of the young little animal. There 
could be no contrivance here, for not any 
of them had any thought or deſign of the 
final production. They were all moved, 
both the beaſt, bird and flower, by the ma- 
terial and mechanical ſprings of their own 
nature to continue their own ſpecies, but 
without any ſuch intent or purpoſe. 

Give ſouls to all the animal race, and 
make thoſe ſouls as immaterial and as intel- 
ligent as you can; attribute to them what 
good ſenſe you pleaſe in other affairs of 
their puny life; allow the brutes to be as 
rational and as cunning as you could wiſh 
or fancy, and to perform a thouſand tricks 
by their own ſagacity; yet in this matter 
thoſe intellectual powers muſt all ſtand by 
O04 as 
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as uſeleſs; the ſenſeleſs vegetable has as 
much {k1ll here as the animal; the gooſe is 
compleatly as wiſe as the fox or the grey- 
hound ; they draw their own portraits with 
as exquiſite art and accuracy, and leave as 
perfect images behind them to perpetuate 


their kind. 5 


Amazing proof, and inconteſtible argu— 
ment of ſome Superior Wiſdom! Some 
tranſcendent contriving mind, ſome divine 


artificer that made all theſe wonderous ma- 


chines “, and ſet them at work! The ani- 
mal and the vegetable in theſe productions 
are but mere inſtruments under bi Supreme 
ruling Power; like artleſs pencils in a 

ainter's hand, to form the 1mages that his 
thought had before deſigned. And it is 
that God alone who before all worlds con- 
trived theſe models of every ſpecies in his 


own original idea, that appoints what under- 


agents he will employ to copy them. 

In the week of the creation, he bid the 
earth teem with beaſts and plants; and the 
earth like a common mother brought forth 
the lion, the fox and the dog, as well as the 
cedar and the tulip, Gen. 1. 11, 24. He 
commanded the water to produce the firſt 


fiſh and the fowl; behold the waters grow 


* Note, I call them all machines here, not preſuming to deter- 
mine that the nature of brutes is mere machinery; but when 1 
ſpeak of the natural production of their bodies. I think theſe bo- 
dies as well as the bodies of man, are mere engines or machines, 
whatſoever ſouls may be united to thei. 
; pregnant; 
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regnant ; the trout and the dolphin break 
forth into life, the gooſe and the ſparrow 
ariſe and ſhake their wings, Gen. 1. 20, 21. 
But two common parents earth and water 
to the whole animal and vegetable world! 
A God needs no more. And though he 
was pleaſed to make uſe of the water and 
the earth in theſe firſt productions, yet the 
power and the {kill were much the ſame as 
if he had made them immediately with his 
own hands. 55 

Ever ſince that week of creative wonders 
God has ordered all theſe creatures to fill 
the world with inhabitants of their own 
kind; and they have obeyed him in a long 
ſucceſſion of almoſt ſix thouſand years. He 

has granted (ſhall I ſay) a divine patent to 
each creature for the ſole production of its 


own likeneſs,” with an utter prohibition to 
all the reſt; but ſtill under the everlaſting. - 
influence of his own ſupreme agency upon 
the moving atoms that form theſe Plants or 


Animals. God himſelf is the Creator ſtill. 
And it is evident, that he has kept a re- 
ſerve of ſovereignty to himſelf, and has diſ- 
ſts; the enſigns of it in ſome important 
hours. Egypt was once a glorious and tre- 
mendous ſcene of this ſovereignty. It was 
there that he ordered the _rod. df Moſes, a 
dry and lifeleſs vegetable, to raiſe a ſwarm 
of living Animals, to call up a brood of lice 
in millions without a parent, and to animate 


the dull of the ground into a noiſom army. 
: _ 
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It was there he bid Aaron wave the ſame 
rod over the ſtreams and ponds, and the ſi- 
lent rod under Divine Influence, could 
bring forth croaking legions out of the wa- 
ters without end or number. 
But theſe are his works of miracle and aſ- 
toniſhment, when he has a mind to ſhew 
himſelf the Sovereign and the Controller of 
nature. Without his immediate commiſſion 
not one creature can invade the province 
of another, nor perform any thing of this 
work but within its own peculiar tribe. 
Even man, the glory of this wer creation, 
and the wiſeſt thing on earth, would in 
vain attempt to make one of theſe common 
vegetables, or theſe curious animated mov- 
ing machines. Not all the united powers 
of human nature, nor a council or club of 
the niceſt artificers with all their enginry 
and {kill can form the leaſt part of theſe 
works, can compoſe a fox's-tail, a gooſe-pquill, 
or a tulip-leaf. Nature is the art of God, 
and it muſt for ever be unrivalled by the ſons 
of men. N 
Feet man can produce a man. Admirable 
effect, but 5 cauſe! A poor, limited, 
inferior agent! The plant and the brute in 
this matter are his rivals, and his equals 
too. The human parent and the parent 
bird form their own images with equal {kill, 
and are conhned each to its own work. S0 
the iron {cal transfers its own figure to the 


clay with as much exactneſs and curiolity 
| | as 
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as the golden one. Both can transfer only 
their own figure. 

This appears to me a glorious inſtance 
wherein the wiſdom and power of God 
maintain their own ſupremacy, and triumph 
over all the boaſted reaſon and intellectual 
{kill of men; that the wiſeſt ſon of Adam in 
this nobleſt work of nature, can do no more 
than a flower or a fly: and if he would 
go out of his own ſpecies and the appointed 
order of things, he 1s not able to make a fly, 
nor a flower; no, not a worm nor a ſimple 
bulruſh. In thoſe productions wherein 
mankind are merely the in{truments of the 
God of nature, their work is vital and di- 
vine; but if they would ſet up for prime 
artificers, they can do nothing. A dead 
ſtatue, a painted ſhadow on a canvas, or per- 
haps a little brazen clock-work is the ſu- 
preme pride of their art, their higheſt excel- 
lence and perfection. 5 

Let the atheiſt then exert his utmoſt 
ſtretch of underſtanding, let him try the 
force of all his mechanical powers, to com- 
poſe the wing of a butterfly, or the meaneſt 
feather of a ſparrow. Let him labour, and 
ſweat and faint, and acknowledge his own 
weakneſs : then le: him turn his eye, and 
look at thoſe wonderous compolures, his 
ſon or his little daughter; and when infant 
tongues ſhall inquire of him, and ſay, fa- 
ther, who made us? Let him not dare aſ- 
ſume the honour of that work to himſelf, 

but. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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but teach the young creatures that there is 
a God, and fall down on his face, and repent 
and worſhip. 

It was God who ſaid at firſt, © Let the 
earth bring forth graſs, and the herb yield- 
ing ſeed---after his kind---and the living 
creature after his kind;” and when this was 
done, then with a creating voice he bid 
thoſe herbs and thoſe living creatures, be 
fruitful and multiply to all future genera- 
tions. Great things doth he which we can- 
not comprehend.---But he ſealeth up the 
hand of every man, that all men may know 
his divine work, Gen. i. 11, 25. Job xxxvii. 


Gs 7. 


SECT. II. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE SUFFICIENT FOR 
THE PRODUCTION OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETABLES. 


T was a work of wiſdom infinitely vari- 
ous to form all the variety of creatures 
that ſwim or fly, that run, creep or move 1n 
the air, earth and water, and to fit every one 
of them with organs and con-natural mo- 


tions ſuited to the purpoſes of their different 


life. And it is the ſame wiſdom which 
dictated the laws of nature and motion in 
the firſt week of the creation, and the ſame 


power which firſt put them in execution, 
| that 
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that proceed by the force of thoſe unchang- 


ing dictates, to produce all the ſucceſſive 
nations and ages of the animal and vegeta- 


ble worlds. Thoſe great prolific words, 
« Be ye fruitful and multiply,“ have Al- 
mighty power in them, and reach to the 
_ of time. God himſelf 1s the ſupreme 
Agent and Mover, in all the fermenting ma- 
terials that teem with plants and animals, 
and he acts ſtill according to the original 
and uniform laws of motion which his wiſ- 
dom firſt dictated, and his power impoſed 
on the parts of matter. 

But there have been ſome philoſophers 
and divines who imagine, that becauſe they 
cannot ſolve the production of Plants and 
Animals by thoſe obvious laws of motion 
and matter which we are acquainted with, 
therefore no Plant or Animal 1s produced 
without ſome new immediate and preſent 
interpoſure of the {kill and power and 
agency of God, different from the original 
dictates, or laws of motion. Thus the com- 


mon laws of nature which God has eſta- 


bliſhed, being in their eſteem not ſufficient 
for this end, they introduce his own 1mme- 
diate hand in millions of inſtances to coun- 
terwork thoſe laws, or to aſſiſt the defici- 
ency of them by a creating power. By 
this means God is as it were conſtrained to 
exert a miraculous influence at the genera- 


tion and production of every new animal 


throughout the world, as though it were im- 
poſſible 
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poſſible that a mouſe, a pigeon, or a butter- 


ly ſhould be formed without it: and thus 


his work of creation 1s never finiſhed, and 
miracles are wrought by millions every 
day: for whatſoever is done by him in the 


material world not according to the laws of 
nature, is miracle. Es 

In my opinion, it is a raſh and venturous 
thing to determine that theſe productions 


are impoſſible according to the common ap- 


pointed laws of nature and motion; and to 
let intellectual agents at work upon them 
merely becauſe our knowledge of theſe 
laws of matter is not yet ſufficient to de- 
{cribe the manner how it may be done. 

Would it not be a ridiculous and unphi- 
loſophical account of the motion of all the 
planets with all their ſatellites or moons in 


our age, to tell the world that ſo many diſ- 


tinct angels rolled them round the ſun, and 
gave us day and night, ſummer and winter? 
Let us run back to the old ſolid ſpheres and 
their epicycles again, and pleaſe ourſelves 
and our hearers with deſcribing, how they 
are turned by angelick powers with ſweet 
and heavenly muſic, and this 1s the harmony 
of the ſpheres. But 1s this philoſophy ? 


May not the original projectile force pro- 
poled by Sir Iſaac Newton, which he ſup- 


poles reſtrained by the centripetal force or 
gravitation, compleatly anſwer. this end 
without the inceſſant labours of an angel? 


and 1s not this a law of nature, ſuppoling it 
to 
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to be originally appointed and ſtill preſerved 
by the Creator? Is there any need of im- 
mediate new interpoſitions of his Almighty 
influence in any different manner to keep 
all the planetary worlds in their proper mo- 
tions ſo long as he deſigns them to move? 
And does not this ſingle principle of gravi- 


tation, or the mutual attraction of all matter, 


perform various millions of effects in this 


our globe of earth and water among inani- 


mate as well as animated beings ? 

And what if we ſhould ſuppoſe there 
may be ſome other ſuch general law of mo- 
tion ſuperadded to the vegetable world as 
the peculiar ſpring of all vegetation ? How 
{imple a principle is gravity in itſelf? How 
multiform and infinite are its effects? Ma 
not all plants in their riſe and growth, their 
verdant foliage, their beautiful bloom and 
| ſeed in ſucceſſive ages, take their origin 

from another ſuch ſimple principle applied 
by the {k1ll of the Divine Artificer, who gave 
all theſe vegetable beauties their firſt exiſt- 
ence ? 

And what if we ſhould go one ſtep fur- 
ther? Perhaps the laws of motion which 
God has ordained in the animal world may 
ſill be ſomewhat different from or ſuper- 
added to thoſe of the vegetable; and theſe 
additional laws may be ſufficient to form all 
the eggs and animals in the world. And if 
_ theſe laws are ſettled and” conſtant, this is 
nature as much as the other. It 1s very un- 

| ” philoſophical 
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philoſophical to introduce the divine agency, 
| either contrary to or different from, the ſet- 
11 tled rules of his own creation, without a juſt 
| apparent neceſſity, or where the caſe re- 
quires not a proper miracle to be wrought. 
Yet how frequently 1s this done? or if God 
himſelf be not immediately ſet at work 
afreſh, what ſort of ſtrange inferior agents, 
| what anima mundis, what plaſtic powers 
| have been invented and employed to mould 
| and ſorm every new plant and animal? 
6 And as this ſort of ſolution of difficulties 
| is unphiloſophical: ſo neither it is very ho- 
| nourable for a divine to ſay concerning 
| God our Creator, that the rules of natural 
x motion which he hath eſtabliſhed in the 
world, are not ſufficient for the hourly and 
neceſſary purpoſes and effects of provi- 
dence. Let us grant that the bodies of a fly 
or a mite, as well as an ox or an eagle, con- 
tain in them innumerable veſſels and hu- 
mours, tubes and ſtrings through which ani- 
mal life is diffuſed, and reigns there in a 
thouſand regular motions and ſurpriſing ap- 
pearances : Let us alſo allow that the for- 
mation of one of theſe animal engines by 
two others, 1. e. the propagation of their 
ſpecics is incomparibly the niceſt and mot 
ſurpriiing effect that theſe creatures ever 
perform: What then? ſurely you will 
not lay, that their ſenſe or reaſon, or any 
conſcious powers they may be endued with, 


are ſufficient for this purpoſe, or are n 
| | * 
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of ſuch productions: you will never grant 
it is owing to the ſKill of the parent Animals, 
that ſuch ſwarms of wondrous young Ani— 
mals are propagated in ſucceſſive ages: why 
then may we not attribute to the all- wviſe 
God the glory of aſſuming them as his inſtru- 
ments into his grand ſcheme of providence, 
and employing them according to the com- 
mon laws of nature and motion, which he 
| hath eſtabliſhed each to produce his own 

image? Why may not a God have ſuch an 
all pervading ſtretch of thought, as to ſupply 
the univerſe with inhabitants in a perpetual 
ſucceſſion, by the rules which he at firſt or- 
dained amongſt them, rules which he ſtamp- 
ed with his own authority, and pronounced 
them the laws of nature? 

Will you ſuppoſe that it derogates from 
the glory of divine Providence, to repreſent 
the great engine of this viſible world, as 
moving onward 1n its appointed courſe, 
without the continual interpoſure of his 
hand? It is granted indeed, that his hand is 
ever active 1n preſerving all the parts of 
matter in all their motions according to thefe 
uniform laws: but I think it is rather dero- 
gatory to his infinite wiſdom, to imagine 
that he could not make the Vegetable and 
Animal, as well as the inanimate world of 
ſuch ſort of workmanſhip, as might regular- 
ly move onward in this manner for five or 
ix thouſand years, without putting a new 
hand to it ten thouſand times every hour: [ 

| P ſay 
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ſay ten thouſand times every hour; for there 
is not an hour nor a moment paſles, wherein 
there are not many millions of Animals ac- 
tually forming in the ſouthern or northern 
_ climates. | 

He that can make a clock with a great va- 
riety of beauties and motions to go regular- 
ly a twelve month together, 1s certainly a 
{k1lful artiſt; but if he muſt put his own 
hand to aſſiſt thoſe motions every hour, or 
elſe the engine w1ll ſtand ſtill, or the wheels 
move at random, we conceive a much meaner 
opinion of his performance and his {kill. 
On the other hand, how glorious and divine 
an artificer would he be called, that ſhould 
have made two of theſe pieces. of clock- 
work above five thouſand years ago, and 
contrived ſuch hidden ſprings and motions 
within them, that they ſhould have joined 
together, to perpetuate the ſpecies, and thus 
continue the fame ſort of clocks in more than 
a hundred ſucceſſions down to this day? 
Though each of their ſprings might fail in 
forty years time, and their motions ceaſe, or 
their materials decay, yet that by the means 
of theſe two original engines, there ſhould 
be engines of the ſame kind multiplied upon 
the face of the earth, by the ſame rules of 
motion which the artiſt had eſtabliſhed in 
the day when he firſt formed them. 

Such is the workmanſhip of God; for na- 
ture 1s nothing but his art. Such 1s the 
amazing penetration of Divine 1k1ll, * 

the 
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the long reach of his foreſight, who has long 
ago ſet his inſtruments at work and guard- 
ed againſt all their poſlible deficiencies; who 
has provided to repleniſh the world with 
Plants and Animals to the end of time, by 
the wondrous contrivance of his firſt crea- 
tion, and the laws he then ordained. 

Thus every whale, eagle and apple-tree, 
every hon and roſe, fly and worm in our 
age, are as really the work of God, as the 
firſt which he made of the kind. It is ſo far 
from being a derogation to his honour, to 
perpetuate all the ſpecies by ſuch inſtru- 
ments of his agency for many ages, that it 
rather aggrandizes the character of the Crea- 
tor, and gives new luſtre to Divine Wiſdom: 
for if any thing can be ſaid to be eaſier or 
harder in this ſort of Almighty work, we 
may ſuppoſe it a more glorious difficulty 
for a God to employ a ſparrow or an oyſter, 
to make a ſparrow or an oyſter, than to make 
one immediately with his own hand. Per- 
haps there is not a waſp nor a butterfly now 
in the world, but has gone through almoſt 
ſix thouſand anceſtors, and yet the work of 
the laſt parent is exquiſitely perfect in ſhape, 
in colour, and in every perfection of beau- 
ty: but it is all owing to the firlt cauſe, 
This is wiſdom becoming a God and de- 
mands an eternal tribute of wonder and 
worſhip. | 

I know ſome modern philoſophers have 
Tuppoſed that the formation of Plants and 
P 2 Animals 
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Animals is heyond the reach and power of 
the laws of nature, and therefore they con- 
ceive that the Creator himſelf in the firſt in- 
dividuals of every kind, actually formed and 
included all the future Plants and Animals 
that ſhould ever proceed from them com- 
pleat in all their parts: and theſe were con- 
tained in their diſtinct ſeeds, decreaſing in 
bulk ſucceſhvely in proportion almoſt in- 
hnitely leſs and leſs, as the ſeed is leſs than 
the Plant cr Animal, and as each Animal and 
Plant in this miniature or minute form, is 
leſs than the ſame Plant and Animal full 
grown: and they ſuppoſe that the daily pro- 
ductions of nature are nothing elſe but the 
unavailing of theſe little Plants and Animals 
in continual ſucceſſion, bringing them forth 
into light, and ſtretching and enlarging their 
parts by new interwoven fibres, &c. 

One great reaſon they give for this 1s, that 
in the minute bud of a Plant, ſuppoſe a tu- 
lip even in the winter, they can by a micro- 
ſcope diſcern the little ſtalk and leaves of 
the flower, and the ſmall triangular pod of 
ſecd in it: and ſince matter is infinitely di- 
viſible, ſay they, why may not this minute 
tulip contain another, and that contain a 
third, and that a fourth, even to the number 
of many thouſands in their diminiſhed pro- 

ortions? _ ES 

To this I anſwer, 1. That from this one 
polition, viz. That the microſcope ſhews the 
formation of a perfect Plant in its bud a few 

5 months 
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months before the time of its appearance in 
full growth, 1t 1s a vaſt leap to the conclu- 
ſion, that therefore it may contain thouſands 
and millions of ſuch perfect Plants in their 
inſinitely decreaſing proportions, and that 
for five or fix thouſand years before the 
times of their appearance. 

2. Arguments drawn merely from infi- 
nites, lead our finite reaſoning powers fo far 
out of their own depth, that we are loſt in 
them, and can hardly ever be well aſſured 
that our arguments are effectually conclu- 
five, or our inferences well drawn. See 
Eſſay 12. ſect. g. 

3. Suppole every acorn that grew on the 
firſt oak ſhould contain in the little germ or 
bud of it (which is a very ſmall part of the 
acorn itſelf) all the oaks that might be pro- 
duced from thence even to the end of the 
world in one ſingle line of direct ſucceſſion, 
this is prodigious and aſtoniſhing beyond all 
reaſonable behet: but according to this hy- 
potheſis, we mult ſuppoſe, that the germs or 
buds in each of theſe acorns, do actually con 
tain al ſo all the acorns that thoſe oaks might 
annually produce together with all their an- 
nual leaves; and again, all the younger oaks 
which might be produced from each of theſe 
acorns in ten thouſand collateral ſuccel- 
lions: now this raiſes the number to ſuch 
millions of millions, that nothing but the in- 
comprehenſible 1dea of infinite, can ever be 
ſuppoſed to anſwer ; and at beſt in this con- 

| 4 troverſy 
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troverſy, it ſeems rather to be a refuge of 
darkneſs to hide in, than a clear explication. 

4. We find many Plants may be produced 
by flips or twigs of the ſame Plant, and that 
of trees as well as herbs and flowers, ſuch as 
the vine, the willow, &c. And it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that each twig and ſlip have all 
theſe future ſeeds and trees actually formed 
in them, together with all their leaves and 
fruits the firſt week of the creation, even 
though we ſhould allow every ſeed to con- 
tain all theſe infinite ſucceſſions of their ſpe- 
Hes. 

5. Have we not reaſon to conceive that 
every ſced of a Plant is formed alike? Has 
not then every acorn and every bean that 1s 
devoured by Animals for their food, and 
every grain of corn as well as all the fruits 
of the trees and their ſeeds which are eaten 
by men and birds, the ſame millions of theſe 
compleat trees or Plants, corn or herbage 
contained in them in miniature which are 
aſcribed to thoſe other ſeeds and fruits which 
are actually ſown or planted out, in order to 

roduce new vegetables of their own kind? 
Now if it be ſo, what an infinite number of 
compleat trees, flowers, Plants and herbs 
would be made by the exquiſite artifice of 
rhe Creator to no purpole ? And thus a vaſt- 
ly greater part of the original and immedi- 
ate workmanſhip of God in the firſt week of 
creation, would be labour in vain, ſince none 
of it attains its proper end, but only in _ 
| CW 
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few ſeeds and fruits which afterwards grew 
up into compleat Plants or trees. 

6. When a limb of an Animal, or ſome 
neceſlary part of a Plant has been broken 
off, what powerful efforts has ſometimes 
been obſerved in the operations of nature 
towards the formation of a new limb, or part 
of the ſame kind? I have ſeen the claw of a 
crab riſing up in a leſs form, in the room of 
one which the creature ſeems to have been 
deprived of by ſome injurious accident: 
now I would enquire, whether this creature 
was formed at firſt in its minute original, 
with three claws ? Or whether there was an 
actual proviſion made for every ſuch acci- 
dent in the firſt week of the creation? 

In the vegetable world theſe regular pro- 
ductions of the new parts of a Plant, are 
much more common. When the top of an 
aſh is cut off to make a pollard of it, or of a 

lumb-tree to make 1t bear more, or better 
fruit, I beg leave to inquire, whether all the 
branches, leaves, and fruit that ſprout after- 
wards from the ſtock yearly, were formed 
actually in the firſt aſh, or plumb-tree, that 
God created? Did the Creator provide ac- 
tually ſufficient leaves and fruit in every 
firſt tree, to anſwer for ſuch voluntary mu- 
tations of the gardener in {ive thouſand years 
to come? How unreaſonable is it to ſup- 
pole this ? | 

But on the other hand, if the natural laws 
of motion are left to form the limb of an 

; ' = "> AB 
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Animal, or part of a vegetable, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, why might not the fame Divine Wiſ— 
dom contrive laws which might form the 
whol> animal or vegetable in its 1 
fſucccitions in the courſe of nature? 

7. In the formation of inſects, and eſpe- 
cially of larger Animals, daily experiment 
deſtroys this hypotheſis, by ſhewing us, that 
the Animal, in ſeveral parts and members of 
it, is imperfect and defective in the embryo, 
the work is unfiniſhed, and the laws of na— 
ture finiſh it by degrees, till it becomes ripe 
for production “. 

I think this argument is concluſive alone, 
but all theſe conſiderations put together, 
give us abundant reaſon to believe, that it 
is by the continual and uniform agency of 
God upon the material world according to 
certain laws of matter and motion which he 
has appointed in the vegetable and animal 
world, that there is a continual ſucceſſion of 


Plants and Animals maintained through all 


ages, and the honour of ſuch a wondrous 


contrivance is due to the great Creator F. 
- 'SECE. 


* This account ſeems more exactly conformable to the words of 
ſcripture, Pſalm cxxxix. 16. Thine eyes did fee my ſubſtance, yet 
being imperfect, and in thy book my members were written, which 
in continuance were faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them. 

+ Perhaps after all it may be inquired here, whether Plants and 
Animals can poſiibly be formed by the mechanical motions and powers 
of matter? To this I anſwer, If by the word mechanical, we mean 


nothing elſe but thoſe motions and powers, which proceed from the 


eſſential properties of matter conſidered as a mere ſolid extended 


ſubſtance, then J cannot allow the propoſition to be true: but if we - 
| _ clude 
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SECT, I. 


OF THE NOURISHMENT AND GROWTH OF 
PLANTS. 


* the beginning of time and nature at 
the command of God, the earth brought 
forth Plants and herbs, and four-footed Ani- 
mals in their various kinds; but the birds 
of the air, as well as the fiſhes, were pro- 
duced by the ſame command out of the 
waters. This was intimated in a former 
ſection. The water and the earth were the 
firſt appointed mothers, if I may ſo expreſs 
it, of all the Animal and vegetable creation, 
Since that time they ceaſe to be parents in- 
deed, but they are the common nurſes of all 
that breathes, and of all that grows. Nor is 
the wiſdom of God much leſs conſpicuous 
in conſtituting two ſuch plain and ſimple 
beings as the earth and water, to be the 
ſprings of nouriſhment and growth to ſuch 
an innumerable variety of creatures, than it 
was 1n the formation of them out of two 


clucein the word mechaniſm, all thoſe additional powers and motions 
alſo, which ariſe from the original laws cf motion which God im- 
poſed upon matter at firſt, ſuch as cravitation or mutual attraction, 
and others of the ſame kind, then I allow that all things in the ſuc- 
ceſſive ages of the world are formed mechanically; always ſuppoſing 
the Divine Agency preſerving all the atoms of matter and their 
motions, according to theſe laws. And it is my opinion, that ali be- 
yond this is miracle, | 

ſuch 
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ſuch materials. Is it not counted an admi- 
rable piece of Divine contrivance and wiſ- 
dom, that the ſingle principle of gravitation 
ſhould be employed by the Creator, to an- 
ſwer ſo many millions of purpoſes among 
the heavenly bodies in their regular revolu- 
tions, as well as among the inhabitants, and 
the furniture of this earthly globe where we 
dwell? And may it not be eſteemed as aſ- 
toniſhing an effect of the ſame ſupreme wil- 
dom, that two ſuch fimple things as water 
and earth ſhould be the common materials 
out of which all the ſtanding ornaments, and 
the moving inhabitants of this our world 
ſhould receive their continual ſuſtenance, 
and their increaſe? | 
Let us firſt conſider this as it relates to 
the vegetable part of the creation. What a 
profuſion of beauty and fragrancy, of ſhapes 
and colours, of ſmells and taſtes 1s ſcattered 
among the herbs and flowers of the ground, 
among the ſhrubs, the trees and the Mts of 
the field! colouring in its original glory and 
perfection triumphs here; red, yellow, 
"eo blue, purple, with vaſtly more diver- 
ities than the rainbow ever knew, or the 
priſm can repreſent, are diſtributed among 
the flowers and bloſſoms. And what variety 
of taſtes, both original and compounded, of 
{weet, bitter, ſharp, with a thouſand name- 
leſs flavours, wo Sg among the herbs of 
the garden? What an amazing difference of 


ſhapes and ſizes appears amongſt the _ 
| 0 
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of the field and foreſt in their branches and 
their leaves; and what a luxuriant and ele- 
gant diſtinction in their. ſeveral fruits? How 
very numerous are their diſtinct properties 
and their uſes in human life? and yet theſe 
two common elements, earth and water, are 
the only materials, out of which they are 
all compoſed, from the beginning to the na- 
ture and time. | 5 5 

Let the gardener dreſs for himſelf one field 
of freſh earth, and make it as uniform as he 
can; then him plant therein all the varieties 
of the vegetable world, in their roots or in 
their ſeeds, as he ſhall think moſt proper; 
yet out of this common earth, under the 
droppings of common water from heaven, 
every one of theſe Plants ſhall be nouriſhed 
and grow up in their proper forms; all the 
infinite diverſity of ſhapes and ſizes, colours, 
taſtes and ſmells, which conſtitute and adorn 
the vegetable world, would the climate per- 
mit, might be producedout of the ſame clods. 
What rich and ſurpriſing wiſdom appears in 
that Almighty Operator, who out ofthe ſame 
matter ſhall Sie ark the boſom of the roſe, 
and give the garlick its offenſive and nauſe- 
ous powers? who from the ſame ground, 
ſhall raiſe the liquorice and the wormwood, 
and dreſs the cheek of the tulip in all its 
glowing beauties ? What a Tarouith to lee the 
ſame field furniſh the pomegranate and the 
orange tree, with their juicy fruit, and the 
ſtalks of corn with their dry and huſky grains? 

| | To 
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To obſerve the oak raiſed from a little acorn, 

into its ſtately growth and ſolid timber; and 
that pillars for the ſupport of future temples 
and palaces ſhould ſpring out of the ſame 


bed of earth, that ſent up the vine with ſuch 


ſoft and feeble limbs as are unable to ſup- 
port thmſelves; What a natural kind of pro- 
digy is it, that chilling and burning vegeta- 
bles ſhould ariſe out of the ſame ſpot? that 
the fever and frenzy ſhould ſtart up from the 


ſame bed where the = and the letharthy 
e 


lye dor mant in their ſeeds ? Is it not exceed- 
ing ſtrange, that healthful and poiſonous 


juices ſhould riſe up in their proper Plants 


out of the ſame common glebe, and that life 
and death ſhould grow and thrive within an 


inch of each other? 


What wonderous and inimitable {kill muſt 
be attributed to that Supreme Power, that 
Firft Cauſe, who can ſo infinitely diverſify the 
effects, where the ſervile ſecond cauſe is ſo 
uniform, and always the fame*? 

It is not for me in this place to enter into 
a long detail of philoſophy, and ſhew how 
the minute fibres and tubes of the different 
ſeeds and roots of vegetables take hold of, 


attract and receive the little particles of earth 


Note, I do not pretend that all the particles of which common 
earth is compoſed, are exactly uniform and ſimilar: it is allowed 
that there are ſome atoms of it much more ſuited to vegetation than 
others, and perhaps to the nouriſhment of ſome vegetables rather 
than others. The ſame is granted concerning water. But I call 
theſe elements, or materials uniform in this reſpect, that in every 
crumb of earth, and in every drop of water, there is no ſuch variety 


poſſible, as actually to contain the proper parts in every Plant in their 


own form, 
* and 
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and water, proper for their own growth; 
how they form them at firſt into their own 


ſhapes, and ſend them up 1 above 


ground by degree, and mould them ſo, as 
to frame the ſtalks, the branches, the leaves 
and the buds of every flower, herb and tree. 
But I preſume the world 1s too weary of 
ſubſtantial forms and plaſtick powers and 


names without ideas, to be purſuaded that 


theſe mere creatures of fancy ſhould ever 
be the operators in this wonderous work. It 
is much more honourable to attribute all to 
the deſign and long forethought of God the 
Creator, who formed the firſt vegetables in 
ſuch a manner, and appointed their little 
parts to ferment under the warm ſun beams, 
according to ſuch eſtabliſhed laws of mo- 
tion, as to mould the atoms of earth and 
water, which were near them into their own 
figure to make them grow up into trunk and 
branches, which every night ſhould harden 
into firmneſs and ſtability again; to mould 
new atoms of the ſame element into leaves 
and bloom, fruit and ſeed, which laſt being 
dropt into the earth, ſhould produce new 
Plants of the ſame likeneſs to the end of the 
world. | | ; 

It I were to repreſent this matter to the 
unlearned part of mankind, I might do it 
perhaps more intelligibly to them by this 
rude and coarſe ſimile than by the niceſt ac- 
curacies of philoſophical deſcription. Sup- 
pole a maſs of uniform green wax of a very 


_ ſoft. 


ay 
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ſoft temperature, and a little molliſied b 
the ſun beams, ſhould be ſtrained chew 
{mall round pieces of cloth of all varieties 
of texture, ſhall I name for inſtance, canvas, 
ſackcloth, holland, diaper, lawn, &c. In 
ſome of which I will ſuppoſe the threads 
were ſo woven, as to make different ſtripes 
and figures. Now if the wax were forced 
upwards through all theſe cloths, you would 
ſee a vaſt variety, as it were, of riſing ſta- 
mina or fibres, which ſhall be ſuppoſed to 
conſtitute the different round ſtalks of theſe 
artificial vegetables. Theſe would certainly 
make a very various appearance to the eye, 
according to their ſhapes and ſizes; and per- 
haps alſo, in different poſitions of light and 
ſhade might afford glimpſes of as different 
colouring, as the verdure of diſtinct plants. 
Suppole yet further, theſe riſing fibres, or 
threads of wax to be condenſed and har- 
dened by the cool air of the night, and con- 
tinue in their proper forms; and the next 

day the ſofter wax ſhould be forced u 
again, not only through theſe cloths, but alſo 
through the interſtices of theſe hardened 
threads or fibres. Here would be ſome plain 
difference of the next mould in which the 
growing parts of this plant would be caſt, in 
order to give it ſome further different ſhapes. 
Suppoſe the branches and leaves to be formed 
this way: and when theſe are condenſed 
and hardened at night, then further efforts 
of ſtraining the wax upward, might go on to 
| EE repreſent 
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repreſent in a rude manner ſome groſs idea 
of vegetation. But it is eaſier for the ſons of 
men to ſtand and wonder, and adore God 
the Creator, than to imitate, or even to 
deſcribe his admirable works. In the beſt 
of their deſcriptions and their imitations of 
this Divine artifice, they do but chatter 
like Hottentots, and paint like Goths and 
Vandals. 


SECT IV. 


OF THE NOURISHMENT AND GROWTH OF 
ANIMALS. 

LET us proceed in the next place to ſur- 
vey new wonders. All the Animals of 

the creation, as well as the Plants, have their 
original nouriſhment from theſe ſimple ma- 
terials, earth and water. For all the amimal 
beings which do not live upon other Ani— 
mals, or the produce of them, take ſome ve- 
getables for their food; and thus the brutes 
of pee are originally indebted to the plants 
and herbs, i. e. to the earth for their ſupport, 
and their drink is the watery element. 
That all fleſh is graſs, is true in the literal, 
as well as the metaphorical ſenſe. Does the 
lion eat the fleſh of the lamb? Doth the 
lamb ſuck the milk of the ewe? But the 
ewe 1s nouriſhed by the graſs of the field. 
Does the kite devour the chicken, and the 
chicken the little caterpillars or inſeQs » 
= | tne 
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the ſpring? But theſe inſects are ever feed- 
ing on the tender plants, and the green pro- 


ducts of the ground. The earth moiſtened 


with water, is the common nurſe of all. 


Even the fiſhes of the ſea are nouriſhed with 
ſome green vegetables that ſpring up there, 
or by preying on leſſer fiſhes which feed on 
theſe vegetables. | 

But let us give our meditations a looſe on 
this entertaining ſubject, and we ſhall find 
numerous inſtances of wonder in this ſcene 
of Divine contrivance. SR 

1. What very different animals are nou- 
riſhed by the ſame vegetable food! The ſelf 
ſame herbage or fruits of the earth by the 
Divine laws of nature and providence, are 
converted into animated bodies of very diſ- 
tinct kinds. Could you imagine that half the 
fowls of the air, as different as they are, from 
the crow to the tit-mouſe, ſhould derive 


their fleſh and blood from the productions of 


the ſame tree, where the ſwine watches un- 
der the boughs of it and is nouriſhed by the 
droppings of the fruit? nor need I ſtay to 


take notice what numerous inſects find their 


neſts and their food all the ſummer ſeaſon. 
from the ſame apples or apricots, plums 
or cherries, which feed hogs and crows, and 
a hundred ſmall birds. Would you think 
that thè black and the brindled kine, with 
the horſes both grey and bay, ſhould clothe 
themſelves with their hairy ſkins of ſo vari- 


cus colours out of the ſame green paſture 


where 


with his white and woolly fleece? and at the 
time the gooſe is cropping part of the graſs 


to nouriſh its own fleſh; and to array itſelf 
with down and feathers. Strange and ſtu- 


- pendous texture of the bodies of theſe crea- 
- tures, that ſhould convert the common green 

| herbage of the field into their different na- 
tures, and their more different clothing! But 
this leads me to another remark. _ 

2. What exceeding great diverſity is found 
in the ſeveral parts, limbs, and coverings 
even of the ſame creature! An animated bo- 
dy is made up of fleſh and blood, bones and 
membranes, long hollow tubes, with a varie- 
ty of liquors contained in them, together 


with many ſtrings and tendons, and a thou- 


ſand other things which eſcape the naked 


ſight, and for which anatomy has hardly 


| found a name: yet the very ſame food is 
by the wonderous {kill and appointment of 


the God of nature formed into all theſe ama- 


ꝛzing differences. Let us take an ox to pieces, 
and ſurvey the wonderous compoſition. Be- 
ſides the fleſh of this huge living ſtructure, 
and the bones on which it is built, what va- 
riety of tender coats and humors belong to 
that admirable organ the eye? How ſolid 
and hard are the teeth which grind the 
tood? How firm the general ligaments that 


tie the joints of that creature together? 


what horny hoofs are his ſupport, and with 


what different ſort of horny weapons has 


=. ae nature 
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nature furniſhed his forehead ? Yet they are 
all framed of the ſame graſly materials: the 
calf grazes upon the verdant paſture, and all 
its limbs and powers grow up out of the food 
to the ſize and firmneſs of an ox. Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that all theſe corpuſcles, of which 
the ſeveral inward and outward parts of the 
brute are compoſed, are actually found in 
their different and proper forms in the ve- 
getable food? Does every ſpire of graſs 
actually contain the ſpecifick parts of the 
horn and the hoof, the teeth and the ten- 
dons, the glands and membranes, the hu- 
mors and coats of the eye, the liquids and 
ſolids, with all their innumerable varieties 
in their proper diſtinct forms? This is a 
moſt unreaſonable. ſuppoſition and vain phi- 
loſophy. No, it is the wiſdom of the God 
of nature, that diſtributes this uniform * 
food into the ſeveral parts of the Animal by 
his appointed laws, and gives proper nou- 
riſhment to each of them. 

Again, gdly, If the food of which one 
ſingle Animal partakes be never ſo various 
and difterent, yet the ſame laws of motion, 


* By the word uniform here I do not mean, that all the parts of 
each ſpire of graſs, by which animals are nouriſhed and increaſed, 
are perfectly fimilar, any more than the parts of earth and water, 
by which vegetables are nouriſhed and grow, are all perfectly of one 
ſhape and ſize; but I believe it will be eaſily granted me, that the 
parts of every ſpire of graſs are not ſo various and multiform, as to 
anſwer all the various parts of the Animal which are ſupported and 
increaſed by it, as well as the fleſh and limbs, &c. of different Ani- 
mals. This will be yet more evident, if we conſider that nature 
turns all food whatſoever into the uniform ſubſtance of chyle, be- 
fore the animal is nouriſhed by it, which ſhall be ſhewn immediately. 

which 
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which God has ordained in the animal 
world, convert them all to the ſame pur- 

ſes of nouriſhment for that creature. Be- 
bold the little bee gathering its honey from 
a thouſand flowers, and laying up the pre- 
cious for its ſtore winter food. Mark how the 
crow preys upon a carcaſs, anon 1t crops a 
cherry from the tree; and both are changed 
into the fleſh and feathers of a crow. Ob- 
ſerve the kine in the meadows feeding on a 
hundred varieties of herbs and flowers, yet 
all the different parts of their bodies are 
nouriſhed thereby in a proper manner: 
every flower in the field is made uſe of to 
increaſe the fleſh of the heifer, and to make 
beef for men; and out of all theſe varieties 
there is a noble milky juice flowing to the 
udder which provides nouriſhment for 
young children. 


o * 


So near a-kin is man, the lord of the crea- 
tion, in reſpect of his body, to the brutes 
that are his ſlaves, that the very ſame food 
will compoſe the fleſh of both of them, and 
make them grow up to their appointed ſta- 
ture. This 1s evident beyond doubt in daily 
and everlaſting experiments. The ſame 
bread-corn which we eat at our tables will 
give rich ſupport to ſparrows and pigeons, 
to the turkey and the duck, and all the fowls 
of the yard : the mouſe ſteals it and feeds on 
it in his dark retirements; while the hog in 
the ſty, and the horſe in the manger, would 
be glad to partake. When the poor cottager 
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has nurſed up a couple of geeſe, the fox 
ſeizes one of them for the ſupport of her 
cubs, and perhaps the table of the landlord 
IS "pn with the other to regale his 
friends. Nor 1s 1t an uncommon thing to 
ſee the favourite lap-dog fed out of the ſame 
bowl of milk which 1s prepared for the heir 
of a wealthy family, but which nature had 
originally eee to nouriſh a calf. The 
ſame milky material will make calves, lap- 
dogs, and human bodies. 

How various are our diſhes at an enter- 
tainment? how has luxury even tired 1tſelf 
in the invention of meats and drinks in an 
exceſſive and endleſs variety? Yet when 
they paſs into the common boiler of the 
ſtomach, and are carried thence through the 
inteſtines, there 1s a white Juice, ſtrained 
out of the ſtrange mixture called chyle, 
which from the lacteal veſſels is conveyed 
into the blood, and by the laws of nature is 
converted into the ſame crimſon liquor. This 
being diſtributed through all the body b 
the arteries, is farther {trained again throug 
proper veſſels, and becomes the ſpring of 
nouriſhment to every different part of the 
Animal. Thus the God of nature has or- 
dained, that how diverſe ſoever our meats 
are, they ſhall firſt be reduced to a uniform 
milky liquid, that by new contrivances and 
divine art, it may be again diverſified into 
fleſh and bones, nerves and membranes. | 

How conſpicuous, and yet how admira- 
ble are the operations of Divine Wiſdom - 

this 
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this ſingle inſtance of nouriſhment! But it 


1s no wonder that a God who could create 
ſuch aſtoniſhing and exquiſite pieces of ma- 
chinery as Plants and Animals, could pre- 
| ſcribe ſuch laws to matter and motion as to 
nouriſh and preſerve the individuals, as well 
as to propagate the ſpecies through all ages 
to the end of time. 


SECT. V: 


AN AMUSING DIGRESSION CONCERNING 
THE CHANGING OF MATTER. 


PBR it may not be amiſs to follow 
a tract of pleaſing amuſement, which by a 
very eaſy and natural inference ariſes from 
the ſubject in hand, and which was very hap- 
pily repreſented ina late converſation among 

ome of the great and the wiſe. Theron a 


man of wealth and figure, but unacquainted 


with philoſophic ſcience, fat in the midſt of 
his friends of both ſexes in a ſtately room 
with rich variety of furniture. Among other 
converſation Theron was complaining, that 
he had heard it often ſaid, how much we were 
all indebted to the country and the plough; 
but for his part he knew no obligation that 
we had to that low rank of mankind, whole 
life is taken up in the fields, the woods and 


the meadows, but that they paid their rents 


well, that the gentlemen might live at their 
caſe, Crito was pleaſed to ſeize the occaſion, 
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and entertained the gay audience with a ſur. 
priſing lecture of philoſophy. 

Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an ad- 
vocate for the peaſant, and I can draw up a 
long account of particulars, for which you 
are indebted to the field and the foreſt, and 
to the men that cultivate the ground, and are 
engaged 1n rural buſineſs. Look around you 
on all the elegant furniture of the room, 
ſurvey your own cloathing, caſt your eyes 
on all the ſplendid array of Therina and Perſis 
and the other ladies near them, and you will 
find that except a few glittering ſtones, and 
a little gold and filver which was dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, you can ſcarce ſee 
any thing that was not once growing green 
upon the ground, through the various labours 
of the planter and the plowman. Whence 
came the floor you tread on; part whereof 
is inlaid with wood of different colours? 
Whence theſe fair pannels of wainſcot, and 
the corniſh that encompaſles and adorns the 
room? Whence this lofty roof of cedar, and 
the carved ornaments of it? Are they not all 
the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt 2 Were 
not theſe once in the verdant ſtandards of 
the grove or the mountain? What are your 
hangings of gay tapeſtry ? are they not owing 
to the bs of the ſheep which borrowed 
their nouriſhment from the graſs of the 
meadows ? Thus the finery of your parlour 


once was graſs; and ſhould you favour me 


with a turn into your bed-chamber, I could 


ſhew 
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ſhew you that the curtains and the linen, 
and the coſtly coverings where you take your 
nightly repoſe was ſome. years ago all grow- 
ing in the field. 
But I need not retire from the room where 
we are ſeated to give you abundant diſcove- 
ries of this truth. Is not the hair of camels 
a part of the materials which compoſe thoſe 
rich curtains which hang down by the win- 
dow, and the eaſy chairs which accommo- 
date your friends? and if you think a little you 
will find that camels with theirhair were made 
of graſs as wellas the ſheep and their wool. 
I confeſs the chimney and the coals, with 
the implements of the hearth, the braſs and 
iron were dug out of the ground from their 
beds of different kinds, and you muſt go be- 
low theſurface of the earth to fetch them : 
but what think you of thoſe nice tables of 
moſaic work? They confeſs the foreſt their 
parent. What are the books which lie in 
the window, and the little implements of 
paper and wax, pens and wafers, which I 
preſume may be found in the eſcritore ? and 
may I not add to theſe, that inch of wax-can- 
dle, which ſtands ready to ſeal a letter, or 
mn; tolighta pipe? You muſt grant they 
have all the ſame original, they were once 
mere vegetables. Paper and books owe their 
being to the tatters of linen, which was 
woven of the threads of flax or hemp: the 
paſteboard covers are compoſed of paper, 
and the leather is the ſkin of the calf, that 
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drew its life and ſuſtenance from the mea- 
dows. The pen that you write with was 
5 from the wings of the gooſe, which 
ves upon the graſs of the common: the ink- 
horn was borrowed from the front of the 


grazing ox; the wafer is made of the paſte 


of bread-corn; the ſealing-wax is ſaid to 


be formed chiefly of the gum of a tree, and 
the wax for the candle is originally plun- 
dered from the bee, who ſtole it out of a 
thouſand flowers. 15 
Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, 
to mention your dreſs : too nice a ſubject 
indeed for a ſcholar to pretend any {kill in 
it: but I perſuade my ſelf your candor will 
not reſent my naming the rich materials, 


ſince I leave thoſe more important points, 


the faſhion and the air to be decided entire- 
ly by your ſuperior ſkill. Shall I inquire 
then, who gave Perſis the ſilken habit which 
ſhe wears? did ſhe not borrow it from the 
worm that ſpun thoſe ſhining threads ? and 
whence did the worm borrow it but from the 
leavesof the mulberry tree, whichwas planted 

and nouriſhed for this purpoſe by the coun- 


try ſwain? May Jaſk again, how came The- 


rina by thoſe ornaments of fine linen which 
ſhe is pleaſed to appear in, and the coſtly lace 
of Flanders that ſurrounds it ? was it not all 
made of the ſtalks of flax that grew up in 
the field like other vegetables? and are not 


the ſineſt of your muſlins' owing to the in- 


dian cotton-tree. Nor can you tell me The- 
ron 
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ron, one upper garment you have, whether 
coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your ſhoul- 
ders to your very feet, as rich and as new 
as you think it, which the ſheep, or the poor 
filk-worm had not worn before you. It is 
certain, the- beaver bore your hat on his 
{kin: that ſoft fur was his covering before 
it was yours; and the materials of your very 
ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of 
them, covered the calf or the heifer, before 
they were put on your feet: all this was 
graſs at firſt, for we have ſeen that all the 
animal world owes its being to vegetables. 
The company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurprized, 
and thought they had been Jed into fair 
land; they imagined themſelves decoyed 
into the midſt of inchantments, while their 
fancy roved through all theſe transforma- 
tions. Vet the diſcourſe ſeemed to carry 
ſuch evidence and conviction with it, that 
though they retained their wonder, they 
could not withhold their aſſent. 1 
When Crito had given them leave to muſe 
a little he took up the argument again. Give 
me leave, Madam, ſaid he to Therina, with- 
out offence, to lead you into further won- 
ders. You have ſeen that the furniture of 
the place where we are, as well as the pre- 
cious attire in which you are dreſt, were 
lately the production, and the ornaments of 
the foreſt, the meadow or the garden. But 
could you forgive me, Madam, if I ſhould 
attempt to perſuade you, that that beautiful 
| body 
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body of yours, thoſe features and thoſe 
limbs, were once growing allo in the fields 
and the meadows? I ſee, lady, you are a 
little ſhocked and ſurprized at the thought. 
I confeſs the 1deas and ſentiments of philo- 
ſophy are not always ſo courtly and fo fa- 
vourable to human nature as to be addreſt 
to the tender ſex: but pardon me, Therina, 
if I inquire, was not your infancy nurſed 
with milk and bread-corn? Have you not 
been fed with wheat, though it was of the 
fineſt kind? And your drink, what has it 
been but either the infuſion of barley, or the 
juice of the grape, or for variety perhaps the 
cyder-grove has ſupplied you? The fleſh 
with which you have been nouriſhed to ſuch 
a well-proportioned ſtature belonged to 
 four-footed Animals, or to the fowls of the 
air; and each of theſe have either been fed 
with corn or graſs: whence then, Madam, 
has your own body been ſupported, and 
what do you think it is made of? 

But it is ſafer to transfer the argument 
to myſelf. Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, 
owe themſelves entirely to the animal or ve- 
getable food, to the roots or the ſtalks, to the 
leaves, or the fruit of plants, or to the fleſh 
of brute creatures which have paſt through 
my mouth for theſe fifty years, or the 
mouths of my parents before me: this hand 
would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, 
my arms had been dry bones, and my trunk 


and ribs the ſtatue of death, had they not all 
| ” .. received 
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received perpetual recruits from the field- 
Theſe lips which now addreſs you are of the 
ſame materials, and they were once grow- 
ing like the graſs of the earth. This very 
fleſh which I call mine now, did belong to 
the ſheep or the ox, before it was a part of 
me; 3 it ſerved to cloath their bones be- 
fore it covered mine. You know, Theron, 
you are a gentleman who delight in rural 
ſports when you reſide at your country -leat, 
and you love to feaſt on the game, that you 
have purſued. Did you ever ſuppoſe that 
any part of your ſelf was once hurried 
through the air in the breaſt of a frighted 
partridge, which came before night into 
your net? Or that any piece of you was 
ever driven through the fields before the 
full-mouthed hounds, on the legs of a hunt- 
ed hare, which was the next day prepared. 
for your table? Had you ever ſo ſtrange a 
thought as this is? And can you believe it 
now? Or upon a ſurvey of my argument, 
Can you tell how to deny it? And what are 
hares and partridges made of but growing 
herbage or ſhattered corn? 

It is true, you have ſometimes taſted of 
fiſh, either from the ſea or the rivers, but 
even theſe in their original alſo are a fort of 
graſs; they have been fed partly by ſea- 
weeds, and partly by leſſer fiſh which they 
have devoured, whoſe prime and natural 
nouriſhment was from ſome vegetable mat- 
ter in the watry world. In ſhort, Sir, 1 
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free to declare, that whether I have eaten 
cheeſe or butter, bread or milk ; whether I 
have fed on the ox or the ſheep, or the fowls 
of the air, or the fiſh of the ſea, I am certain 
that this body, and theſe limbs of mine, even 


to my teeth and nails, and the hairs on my 


head, are all borrowed originally from the 
vegetable creation. Every thing of me that 
1s not a thinking power, that is not mind or 
ſpirit, was once growing like graſs on the 
ground, or was made of the roots which ſup- 
ported ſome green herbage. 15 

And now, Theron, what think you of all 
theſe paradoxes? Which of them do you 
cavil at? Which leaves you room for doubt 
or queſtion? Is not philoſophy an entertain- 
ing ſtudy, that teaches us our original, and 
theſe aſtoniſhing operations of Divine Wil- 
dom and Providence? But 1t teaches us allo 


to have humble thoughts of ourſelves, and 


to remember whence we came. | 
Theron to conclude the diſcourſe, confeſt 
his ſurprize and conviction; he acknowledg- 
ed the juſtice of Crito's whole argument, 
gave him hearty thanks for his inſtructive 
IeQure, and reſolved to remember theſe a- 
mazing ſcenes of the operations of nature 
and the adorable wiſdom of God his Maker. 
Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the ſtrange 
and unſuſpected dependance of man on all 
the meaner parts of the creation. Iam con- 
vinced that Pride was never. made for 


man,” when I ſee how much a-kin his body 
| 18 
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is to the fowls of the air and brutes of the 
earth. And I think, ſaid he, I am more in- 
debted to my tenants than ever I could have. 

imagined, nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful eye 
again on the grazier and the farmer, ſince 
this fleſh and blood of mine, as well as the 
furniture of my houſe, and the cloaths I 
wear, were once growing 1n the fields or the 
woods, under their care or cultivation; and 
I find I am nearer a-kin to them, ſince this 
ſelf of mine, with all the finery that covers 
it, was made originally of the ſame materials 
with them and their coarſer coverings. 
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SECT. VI. 


THE SIMILAR OPERATIONS OF PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS. 


T is with admiration and pleaſure we take 
notice of the regular actions of Animals, 
even in their earlieſt hours of life, before _ 

can poſſibly be taught any thing by remar 
or imagination. Obſerve the young ſpar- 
rows in the neſt, ſee how the little naked 
creatures open their mouths wide to their 
dam, as though they were ſenſible of their 
dependance on her care for food and nou- 
riſhment : but the chicken juſt releaſed from 
the priſon of the ſhell, can pick up its food 
with its own bill, and therefore it doth not 
open its mouth to beg food of the hen that 
| 1” hatched 
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hatched it. Yet the chicken ſeems to ſhe 
its dependance too, for when the firſt danger 
appears you ſee it run and fly to the wing 
of its dam for protection; as though it knew 
that though it could feed itſelf, yet it was 
not able to defend itfelf, but muſt truſt to 
better ſecurity and a parent's wing. We 
admure theſe little creatures and their re- 
markable ſagacity; we are ſurprized to find 
that they diſtinguiſh ſo happily, and pur- 
ſue their proper intereſt; that they are fo 
ſoon acquainred with their abilities and 
their wants, and come to uſe their under- 
ſtanding ſo very early: for it is evident, that 
the mere faculty of ſenſe, that is, the paſſive 
reception of images or ideas, can never be 
ſufficient to account for theſe wondrous 1m1- 
tations of reaſon; ſenſe has nothing to do 
but with the preſent impreſſion, and in- 
cludes no reflection or proſpect of the paſt 
or the future, no contrivance of means to an 
end, nor any action in order to obtain it, 
But what ſhall we ſay, or how fhall we 
account for it, if we are told, there are in- 
ſtances almoſt as admirable as theſe to be 
found in the vegetable world, where we 
never ſuſpect ſenſe or reaſon? The vine, as 
though it were ſenſible of its own weakneſs, 
thruſts forth its long tendrils, which curl 
round the branches of any ſtronger tree that 
ſtands near, and thus it hangs its weighty 
cluſters upon the arms of the elm that ſup- 


port it. Nay, every cluſter has a tendril 
Er belongs 
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belongs to it, and if any ſtronger twig of its 
own be within its reach, it hangs itſelf there 
by this tendril, for ſupport. The hop and 
the lupin, or French bean, as though they 
knew they could not ſtand by themſelves, 
find another way to raiſe their heads on 
high; they twine the whole length of their 
bodies round the poles or the rods which 
are planted near them; and thus their 
growth and their fruit are upheld from rot- 
ting upon the ground. The 1vy, for the 
ſame reaſon, but by another contrivance, 
climbs up the oak, and ſticks cloſe to its 
| ſides; and the feeble plant which we vul- 
garly call the creeper, that can hardly raiſe 
itſelf three foot high alone, thruſts out its 
claws at proper diſtances, fixes them faſt in 
the neighbouring wall or building, and 
mounts by this means to the _ of higheſt. 
houſes. What variety of artifice is found 
here among theſe feeble vegetables to ſup- 
port themſelves! 
Yet we believe theſe Plants have no un- 
derſtanding, and mankind are all agreed 
they have no ſuch thing as ſenſe belonging 
to them; and we immediately recur to the 
wiſdom of God the Creator, and aſcribe the 
contrivance and the honour of it to him 
alone. It was he (we ſay) who gave the 
vine its curling tendrils, and the creeper its 
hooky claws: 1t was he inſtructed the one 
to bind itſelf with natural winding cords to 


the boughs of a ſtronger tree, and he W 
the 
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the other, as it were to nail itſelf againſt the 
wall. It was he ſhewed the ivy to aſcend 
{lraight up the oak; and the how wt the 
lupin, in long ſpiral lines, to twine round 
their proper ſupporters. 

Let us inquire now, what do we mean by 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe? truly nothing but 
this ; that God formed the natures of theſe 
vegetables in ſuch a manner, as that by cer- 
tain and appointed rules of mechanical mo- 
tion, they ſhould grow up and move their 
bodies and their branches ſo, as to raiſe and 
to uphold themſelves and their fruit. Thus 
the wiſdom of God, the great Artificer, is 
glorified in the vegetable world. . 

And why ſhould we not give God the 
Creator the ſame honour of his wiſdom in 
the Animal world alſo? Why may we not 
ſuppoſe that he has formed the bodies of 
brute creatures and all their inward ſprings 
of motion, with ſuch exquiſite art, as even 
in their youngeſt hours, without reaſoning 
and without imitation, to purſue thoſe me- 
thods as regularly, which are neceſſary for 
their life and their defence, by the ſame 
laws of motion and the ſame unthinking 

owers? This 1s nature when God has ap- 
pointed it. This ſeems to be the true 1dea, 
and the cleareſt explication of that obſcure 

word, inſtinct. | | | 
I we allow theſe young Animals to per- 
form all their affairs by their own contri- 
vance and ſagacity, why do not we —_— 
| tne 
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the ſame ſagacity and artiſice to vines and 
ivy, that we do to young ſparrows or 
chickens ? The motions of the Plants are 
ſlower indeed, but as regular and rational 
as thoſe of the Animals; they ſhew as much 
deſign and contrivance, and are as neceſſary 
and proper to attain their end. 

Beſides, if we imagine theſe little young 
birds to practiſe their different forms of mo- 
tion for their nouriſhment or defence by 
any ſprings of reaſon or thought, meaning 
or deſign in themſelves, do we not aſcribe 
nnderſtanding to them a little too ſoon, and 
_ confeſs their knowledge is much ſuperior 
to our own, and their reaſon of more early 
growth? Do we not make men, or rather 
angels of them, inſtead of brute creatures? 
But if we ſuppoſe them to be acted by the 


peculiar laws of animal motion, which God 


the Creator by a long foreſight has eſtab- 
liſhed amongſt his works, we give him the 
honour of that early and ſuperior reaſon, 
and we adore the Divine Artificer, Pſal. 
cxlv. 10. © All thy works ſhall praiſe thee, 
O Lord.” 

But we are loſt among theſe wonders of 
thy wiſdom, we are ignorant of thy divine 
and inimitable contrivances. What ſhall 
we ſay to thee thou All-wiſe creating 
Power! Thy works ſurprize us; the Plants 

and the Brutes puzzle and confound our 
reaſonings: We gaze at thy workmanſhip 
with ſacred amazement, thy ways in the 

kingdom 
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kingdom of nature are untraceable, and 
thy wonders palt finding out. 


SECT. VII 


OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ACTION IN BRUTES 
AND MEN. 


UT what will ſome readers ſay when 
they peruſe theſe diſcourſes? Are 
Plants and Brutes ſo very near a-kin to each 
other, creatures which we have always diſ- 
tinguiſhed into the ſenſible and the ſenſe- 
leſs? Have birds and beaſts no more per- 
ception or feeling, knowledge or conſciouſ- 
neſs, underſtanding or will than the herbs, 
the trees and. the flowers ? Is the graſs of 
the field as wiſe a thing as the Animal which 
eats it? Excuſe me here, my friends; I 
dare aſſert no ſuch paradoxes What if 
ſome of the early actions of brute creatures 
are merely the effects of ſuch machinery 
and inſtinct as I before deſcribed ? It does 
not follow thence that all the actions and 
operations of their lives muſt be aſcribed 
to ſuch a mechanical principle. Even in 
human nature, where there is an undoubted 


principle of ſenſe and reaſoning, there are 


ſome early actions which ſeem to be the 
proper effects of ſuch inſtinct or mechaniſm, 
and are owing to the wondrous Divine Ar- 
tifice in the contrivance of their animal 
bodies, 
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bodies, and not to any exerciſe of their 
own reaſoning powers. How doth the in 
fant hunt after the breaſt, and take it into. 
its mouth, moving the lips, tongue, and 
alate in the moſt proper 8 for ſucking 
in the milk to nouriſh it? How does it rea- 
dily ſhut the eyes to cover them from any 
danger near? How does it raiſe its cries 
and wailings aloud for help when it is hurt? 
Theſe are certainly the effects of inſtinct in I 
their outward members, as much as the cir- 1 
culation of their blood and digeſtion of | 
their food in their bowels and inward parts. 

It is certain there are ſeveral operations 
in the lives of brute creatures which ſeem 
to be more perfect imitations of reaſon, and 
bid fairer for the real effects of a reaſoning 

rinciple within them than theſe early 
actions which I have mentioned. What 
ſtrange ſubtilty and contrivance ſeem to be 
found in the actions of dogs and foxes?. 
What artifices appear to be uſed both. by ly 
birds and beaſts of prey, in order to ſeize 
the Animals which were appointed for their 
tood, as well as in the weaker creatures to 
avoid and eſcape the devourer? How few 
are there of the paſſions as well as the ap- 
tites of human nature, which are not 
ound among ſeveral of the brute crea- . 
tures ? What reſentment and rage do they 
diſcover? What jealouſy and fear, what 
"hope and deſire, what wondrous inſtances 


of love and joy, of gratitude and revenge? 
R 2 What 
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What amazing appearances of this nature 
are obſerved in birds and beaſts of the more 
docile and domeſtic kind, that they utterly 
puzzle and poſe the wiſeſt of philoſophers 
to give a plain, fair and ſatisfactory account 
how all theſe things can be performed by 
mechaniſm, or the mere laws of matter and 
motion? I confeſs it is impoſſible for us to 
determine with any certainty how far the- 
powers of mechaniſm can go, when under 
the direction of infinite wiſdom 1n the ori- 
gina! formation of theſe engines : and how 
ar certain general laws of animal motion 
may be at firſt appointed by God the Crea- 
tor which may reach to perform all the vi- 


ſible appearances in the brutal creation for 


ſix thouſand years together. But if this be 
machinery contrived by an all pervading 
mind, it is certain that it is not to be ex- 
plained by all the preſent ſciences and rea- 
ſonings of men. 

I confeſs alſo on the other hand I am not 
very fond of allowing to Brutes ſuch an im- 
material ſoul, ſuch a thinking and reaſoning 

ower, which in its own nature muſt carry 
immortality with it. Every emmet upon a 
mole-hill, and every bee in a ſwarm lays as 
juſt a claim to ſuch a ſpirit as an ox or an 
elephant. The amazing inſtances of ap- 
pearing ſagacity and reaſoning, deſign and 
choice, which diſcover themſelves in theſe 
little creatures make as good pretence to 


ſuch a ſublime principle of conſciouſneſs, 
ED judgment 
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judgment and liberty. And why may not 
the millions of mites in a cheeſe, and the 
nations of other animalcules which ſwarm 
inviſible to the naked eye, be entitled to 
the ſame reaſoning powers or ſpirits, ſince 
their motions, ſo far as glaſſes dikes them, 
are, as happily ſuited to the ends of animal 
life? It is difficult to bring one's ſelf to be- 
lieve that an immaterial ſpirit is prepared 
for each of theſe minute creatures ſo ſoon as 
their body is formed, and that at the death 
of the body it ceaſes to exiſt, or that it paſſes 
by divine appointment from one Animal to 
another, by certain unknown laws of tranſ- 
migration. 
The late biſhop Burnet, who was no in- 
diligent inquirer into various knowledge, 
ſeems to determine in his Expoſition of the 


Firſt Article of the Church of England, Ed. 


3. page 34. that one of theſe two opinions 
is now the reſult of the thoughts of the 
learned, viz. that either Brutes are mere 
machines, or that they have reaſonable 
ſouls. © It is certain,” ſays he, that either 
beaſts have no thought or liberty at all, and 
are only 7 of finely organized matter, 
capable of many ſubtile motions that come 
to them from objects without them; but 
that they have no ſenſation nor thought at 
all about them; or, But he ſuppoſes, that 
* human nature can hardly receive or bear 
this notion, becauſe there are ſuch evident 


indications of even high degrees of rcalon 
3 among 
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among the beaſts ;” he concludes therefore, 
* It is more reaſonable to imagine, that 
there may be ſpirits of a lower order in 
beaſts, that have in them a capacity of 
thinking and chooling ; but that it 1s ſo en- 
tirely under the impreſſions of matter, that 
they are not capable of that largeneſs either 
of thought or liberty, that is neceſſary to 
make them capable of good or evil, of re- 
wards and puniſhments ; and that therefore 
they may be perpetually rolling about from 
one body to another,” 1. e. by perpetual 
tranſmigrations from body to body. 

It is far beyond all my ſkill in philoſophy 
to adjuſt and determine theſe differences, 
and to decide this queſtion. Sometimes I 
think it is hard to allow even ſenſation to 
Brutes, or to imagine that their Creator, 
who is perfect equity and goodneſs, ſhould 
expoſe creatures, who are innocent and 
could never ſin, to ſuch a life of intenſe 
toil, anguiſh and miſery, and to ſuch cruel 
deaths as ſome of them ſuſtain. At other 
times I can hardly avoid aſcribing reaſon to 
them, when I obſerve ſo many ſignatures 
of all the violent and tender paſſions, both 
in their motions their eyes, and their coun- 
tenance, and ſo many appearances of 
thought, contrivance, and defign. Every 
ant and worm puzzles my reaſonings, and 
baſlles all my ſcience. | | 

But on which fide ſoever this queſtion be 
determined, I delire to lay down this bar or 

caution 
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caution _ the inference that atheiſts or 
materialiſts would make on this ſubject ; 
and that is, that how many actions ſoever 
may be performed by brute creatures, with- 
out any principle of ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, 
reaſon or reliection, yet theſe things can 
never be applied to human nature. It can 
never be ſaid, that man may be an engine 
too, that man may be only a finer ſort of 
machine, without a rational and immortal 
ſpirit. And the reaſon 1s this. Each of us 
feel and are conſcious within ourſelves, that 
we think, that we reaſon, that we reflect, 
that we contrive and deſign, that we judge 
and chuſe with freedom, and determine 


our own actions: we can have no ſtronger . 


principle of aſſent to any thing than pre- 
ſent, immediate, intellectual conſciouſneſs. 
If I am aſſured of the truth of any infe- 


rence whatſoever, it is becauſe I am ſure of 


my conſciouſneſs that I derive this infe- 
rence from them. My conſciouſneſs of 
theſe premiſes therefore is a prior ground 
of aſſurance, and the foundation of all my 
certainty of the inferences. Let a thouſand 
reaſons, therefore, be laid before me, to 
prove that I am nothing but an engine, my 

own inward 3 conſciouſneſs of this 
E that I have thoughts, that I 
nave reaſoning powers, and that I have a 
will and free choice, is a ſull evidence to 
me that theſe are falſe reaſonings, and de- 
ceitful arguments: I know and am aſſured, 
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by what I feel every moment, that I have a 
ſpirit within me capable of knowing God, 
and of honouring and diſhonouring my 
Maker, of chooling good or evil, of prac- 
tiſing vice or virtue; and that I hereby am 
bound to approve myſelf to the Almighty 
Being that made and governs me, who will 
reward me in ſome future ſtate or other, ac- 
cording to my behaviour in this. 

And as I can certainly determine this 
truth, with regard to my own nature, ſo 
when I ſee creatures round about me of the 
very ſame ſpecies with myſelf, I juſtly infer 
the ſame truth concerning them alſo; I con- 
clude with aſſurance, that they are not 
mere engines, but have ſuch reaſonable and 
immortal ſpirits in them, as I find in my- 
ſelf. It is this inference of ſimilar and 
equal cauſes, from ſimilar and equal effects 
that makes a great part of the ſcience of 
mankind. | i | 

Beſides, I daily hear men diſcourſing with 
me on any ſubject, and giving as regular 
and reaſonable anſwers to my 1nquiries, as 
I do to theirs; I feel within myſelf, it is 
impoſſible for me to do this without think- 
ing, without the careful exerciſe of my 1n- 
tellectual and reaſoning faculties ſuperior to 
all the powers of mechaniſm; and thence I 
infer it is as impoſſible for them to practiſe 
the ſame diſcourſe or converſation, without 


the powers of a rational and intelligent 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit, which in its own nature is neither 
material nor mortal. 1 

Let the queſtion, therefore, which relates 
to brute creatures be determined on any 
ſide, it does not at all affect the nature, the 
reaſon, or the religion or of mankind. It is 
beyond all doubt that man is a creature 


which has an intelligent mind to govern the 


machine of his body, that man has know- 
ledge and judgment and free choice; and 
unleſs he approve his conduct to the eyes of 


his Creator and his Judge in this ſtate of 


mortality and trial, he expoſes himſelf to the 
juſt vengeance of God in his future and im- 
mortal ſtate. 

It is certain, that the Allwiſe and All- 
righteous Governor of intelligent creatures, 
will not appoint the very ſame fate and pe- 
riod to the pious and the profane; neither 
his wiſdom, his equity, nor his goodneſs, 
will ſuffer him to deal out the ſame bleſſings 
and the ſame events in every ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, to thoſe who have loved him with all 
their ſouls, and thoſe who have hated and 
blaſphemed his name. It 1s the glory and 
the intereſt of the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verſe, to make a conſpicuous and awful 
diſtinction in one world or another, between 
thoſe who have endeavoured to ſerve him, 
and to render his Majeſty honourable among 
men, and thoſe who have impiouſly abuſed 
all his favours, ridiculed his thunder, and 


robbed him of his choiceſt honours; * 
if 
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if philoſophy ſhould fail us here, if it were 
poſſible for creatures of ſuch different cha- 
racters to have nothing in their own natures 
which was immortal, yet it is a very reaſon- 
able thing, that the great judge of all 
ſhould prolong their beings beyond this 
mortal ſtate, that the ſons of vice might not 
go triumphant off the ſtage of exiſtence, 
and that the men of virtue might not be al- 
ways opprelled, nor come to a period of 
their being, without ſome teſtimony of the 
approbation of the God that made them. 


1 


ESSAY X. 


OF SUN BEAMS AND STAR BEAMS. 


SECT. I, 


15 THE ETHER BEYOND OUR ATMOSPHERE 
| A MERE VACUITY? 


ANSWER, 


O; by no means: for there is not one 
minute ſpot in all the ſolar ſyſtem, 
where the pupil of an eye might not be 
placed, and ſee a hemiſphere of Stars. Sup- 
ole the viſible Stars to be no more in num- 

| 86 than the ancients counted them: viz. a 
thouſand and twenty-ſix, or for the fake of 


a round number, one thouſand only; yet 


the other Stars viſible to the naked eye, to- 
gether with thoſe which are viſible by a 
teleſcope, would amount at leaſt to many 
thouſand more. Suppole between the leaſt 
of theſe teleſcopical Stars, and the viſible 
Stars of the firſt magnitude, the e 
difference be no greater than that of one to 
2 hundred: ſuppoſe again, that _ = 
ea 
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leaſt of theſe Stars but one ſingle ray came 
to one eye, then from the biggeſt Star there 
mult proceed a hundred rays: this would 
multiply the rays of all the Stars in a he- 
miſphere, which came to each eye with ſen- 
ſible notice, by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, 
at leaſt to a hundred thouſand, without 
ſtanding to make a nice computation. What 
millions of millions of Star-Beams then muſt | 
be for ever paſling through the ethereal 
ſpace, to be able to meet every eye placed 
in any part of this vaſt ſphere of our world, 
if there be not a ſpot upon it ſo big as the 
pupil of an eye, but muſt admit of ſo many 
_ thouſand Beams? What infinite rencounters 
and decuſſations, meetings and crollings 

through all the parts of our ſolar ſyſtem ? 
Next, let us ſuppoſe each of theſe pupils 
were turned inward toward the ſun : each 
will meet with a far greater number of 
Beams of light from the Sun, in ſuch a pro- 
portion as the full blaze of day 1s ſuperior 
to the glimmering light of the Star-Beams. 
The vaſt addition of rays from the Sun does 
almoſt infinitely increaſe the rencounters and 
decuſſations: Sun-Beams and Star-Beams, 
ever meeting in innumerable myriads 
throughout the ether of our ſolar world; 
fince we have allowed that there is not a 
ſpot in it whence a hemiſphere of ſtars might 
not be ſeen, and whence alſo we may not 

ſee a hemiſphere of blazing day-light. i 
10 
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Let it be remembered alſo, that theſe mo- 
tions of the particles of light both from the 
Sun and Stars, are and have been inceſlant, 
ever ſince the creation, both by night and 
day: for our night and day are only diſtin- 
guſhed by the little globe of our earth 
turning its different ſides towards the ſun, 
which is an inconſiderable thing in the vaſt 
ſolar world, or planetary ſyſtem. The rea- 
ſon why we do not diſcern the Stars by day, 
being only the ſuperior quantity and force 
of the Sun- Beams ſtriking the eye, whereas 
the Star-beams ſtrike alſo conſtantly, but ſo 
feebly, as not to be noticed: and the reaſon 
why we do not ſee the Sun by night, being 
the interpoſi tion of the earth, and the Sun- 
Beams that go beſide the earth, fly from our 
eyes, and not toward them: but the ſame 
quantity of Sun and Star- Beams are perpe- 
tually flowing through the ether, in every 


minute part of it, except only thoſe few 


places where the planets or their ſatellites 
intercept them, and ſtop their motion. 

Now the corollaries that may be drawn 
from theſe ſuppoſitions are, 

1. That ſince light is a body, which has 


been ſufficiently proved by its reflexions 


and re fractions, &c. the ether is not ſo void 
a ſpace as perhaps ſome have been ready to 
imagine, ſince there is not a minute ſpot in it, 
wherein there are not many thouſand bodies 
always moving with prodigious ſwiftneſs 
all manner of ways. And it may be 1 
"© 
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ed whether the planets moving through ſuch 
a fluid, would not by degrees be retarded in 
their courſes; but the next corollary perhaps 
may anſwer it. 

2. How amazing muſt be the ſubtilty and 
and ſmallneſs of theſe rays, which have been 
ſhooting from the Sun and Stars for almoſt 
fix thouſand years, and yet no ſenſible ad- 
dition 1s made to the bulk of our globe 
where they ſeem to be all loſt, nor any ſen- 
fible diminution of the Sun or Stars, whence 
they all proceed? And if theſe corpuſcles 
which compoſe this wondrous thing called 
Light, are fo inconceivably ſmall, and the 
body be ſo rare, perhaps the planets may 
paſs through it without ſenſible retardation. 
And yet Dr. E. Halley has told us in Mz/cel- 
 danea Curioſa, p. 59, he thinks he can demon- 
ftrate, that the oppoſition of the ether to the 
motion of the planets in long time becomes 
fenſible. 

3. What a ſurprizing work of God is vi- 
ſion, that notwithſtanding all theſe infinite 
meetings and croſſings of Star-Beams and 
Sun-Beams night and day, through all our 
folar world, there ſhould be ſuch a regular 
conveyance of light to every eye, as to diſ- 
cern each Star ſo diſtinctly by night, as well 
as all other objects on earth by day? And 
this difficulty and wonder will be greatly in- 
_ creaſed by conſidering the innumerabie, 
double, treble, and tenfold reflections and 


refractions of Sun-Beams or day light near 
our 


a 
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our earth, and among the various bodies on 
the ſurface of it. Let ten thouſand men 
ſtand round a large elevated amphitheatre; 
in the middle of it, on a black plain, let ten 
thouſand white round plates be placed, of 
two inches diameter, and at two inches diſ- 
tance every eye muſt receive many rays of 
light reflected from every plate, in order to 
perceive its ſhape and colour. Now if there 
were but one ray of light came from each 
plate, here would be ten thouſand rays fall- 
ing on every ſingle eye, which would make 
twenty thouſand times ten thouſand, that is 
two hundred millions of rays croſſing each 
other in direct lines, in order to make every 
plate viſible to every man. But if we ſup- 
poſe that each plate reflected one hundred 
rays, which 18 no unreaſonable ſuppoſition, 
this would riſe to twenty n millions. 
What an amazing thing is the diſtinct viſion 
of the ſhape and colour of each plate by 
every eye, notwithitanding theſe confuſed 
- croſſings of rays? What an aſtoniſhing com- 

ſition is the eye in all the coats and all 
the humours of it, to convey thoſe ten thou- 
ſand white images, or thoſe millions of rays 
ſo diſtinct to the retina, and to impreſs or 
paint them all there? And what further 
amazement attends us, if we follow the 
image on the retina, conveying itſelf by the 
optic nerves into the common ſenſory with- 
cut confuſion? Can a rational being ſurvey 
this ſcene, and ſay there is no God? Can l 

| min 
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mind think on this ſtupendous bodily organ, 
the eye, and not adore the wiſdom that con- 


trived it? 5 
SEE. . 


DOTH THE WORLD GROW BIGGER OR 
LESS. 


] FF us ſuppoſe, according to modern phi- 
loſophy, that the univerſe is of vaſtly 
larger extent and compaſs, than ever our 
ance ſlors imagined, and that each of the in- 
numerable multitude of Stars is a Sun to 
ſome ſyſtem of planetary worlds, which are 
continually rolling round it: yet I now take 
it for granted, that the number of theſe Stars 
is not actually infinite: for the number of 
the Star-Beams would then be almoſt in- 
finitely greater than infinite; beſides other 
abſurdities, which I think would follow 
from the ſuppoſed infinity of the univerſe. 
We will determine therefore at preſent 
without further debate, that it muſt have 
ſome limit: now this limit muſt be either 
ſome hard and capacious body including 
the whole world, as in a box or a hollow 
ſphere, reſtraining the particles of light from 
a further progreſs, or elſe it muſt be the 
actual agency of the power of God, confin- 
ing the utmoſt Star-Beams in their flight, 
and ſaying, Hitherto ſhall ye go, and no 
farther. „ 
The 
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The reaſon I give for it is this, viz. If a 
Star-Beam, or the light of one of the outer- 
moſt Stars continues its motion in a direct 
line from the Star to the preſent limit of 
the univerſe, and be not powerfully ſtopped 
and confined there by ſome ſolid body, or 
the Almighty Will of God, it will move on- 
ward infinitely in the void ſpace in a direct 
line, according to the firſt law of motion, 
viz. That a body moving will ever move 


in a direct line, onward, unleſs ſome other 


being divert or reſtrain it. Thus the uni- 
verſe would be forever enlarging its bounds, 
as the light proceeds further in its progreſs, 
and gains upon the void ſpace: the world 
would be for ever growing and encreaſing 
its extent without end. And what is cad 
here concerning one Star, may be aſſerted 
concerning our Sun and every Star, and the 
greateſt part of the rays they ſend forth. _ 
And if light move ſo ſwiftly; as to paſs 


through one hundred and fourſcore thou- 


ſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, as mo- 


dern philoſophy aſſerts, with what a prodi- 
gious ſpeed muſt this world increaſe its ex- 
tent, and be for ever increaſing it? 

Nov if theſe Star-Beams have been mov- 
ing through the infinite void with ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing ſwifineſs, ever fince the world 
has been created, 1. e. at the rate of one 
hundred and fourſcore thouſand miles in 


the ſecond of a minute, what prodigious ex- 


panſion has the univerſe arrived at, if ac- 
S cording 
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cording to Moſes, we count the beginniug 
of all things to have been but ſix thouſand 
years ago? But if the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
creation has regard only to our earth, or to 
the planetary ſyſtem of our Sun, then, for 
ought we know, the univerſe might be cre- 
ated ſixty thouſand or ſix hundred thouſand 

ears ago; and how amazingly mult it be 
dilated by ſuch a ſuppoſition, yet continu- 
ally enlarging its bounds, and gaining upon 
the boundleſs void? 

As the univerſe upon this ſuppoſition will 
be for ever inlarging its limits, ſo it will be 
for ever diminiſhing its ſolid ſubſtance, till 
in time the lucid bodies are in a great mea- 
ſure waſted away, or at leaſt till the lumi- 
nous atoms are all fled away and gone: and 
then, not only the planets, but whatſoever 
more of ſolid matter remains in the Stars, 
| alſo will be buried in eternal darkneſs : and 
if the world had been eternal, as ſome per- 
ſons have imagined it, it muſt have been long 
ago reduced by this means to univerſal mid- 
night and deſolation. 

I can think but of one objection to be 
raiſed againſt this way of reaſoning, and that 
is that gravitation towards the Stars or their 
planets, would withhold theſeatoms of light, 
theſe luminous rays, from ſuch a prodigious 
and eternal excurſion into the infinite void. 

But may it not be anſwered, that ſince 

ravitation could not ſo reſtrain the motion 


of theſe bright atoms, theſe Star-Beams when 
1 they 
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they were much nearer to the Star and its 
planetary worlds, but that light when it was 
emitted from the Star, fled with ſuch a pro- 
digious ſwiftneſs. even to ſo vaſt a diſtance, 
can it be ſuppoſed. that gravitation will have 
ſo much influence, as to ſtop its motion, 
when it is arrived at this vaſt diltance from 
the Star, and all its planets ? 
Yet after all, I know it may be replied 
again, that gravitation is a power which is not 
limited in its agency by any conceivable diſ- 
tances whatſoever; and therefore whenthe 
Star-Beams are run out never ſo far into the 
infinite void by the force of their firſt emiſ- 
hon from the Star, yet their gravitation to- 
wards the Star (or ſome of the planetary 
worlds, which ſometimes perhaps may be 
nearer to 1t) has perpetual influence to re- 
tard their motion by degrees; even as the 
motion of a comet is retarded by its gravi- 
tation towards the ſun, though it flies to 
ſuch a prodigious diſtance from the Sun; 
and in time it is ſtopped and drawn back 
again and made to return towards its cen- 
tre. And juſt ſo may we ſuppoſe all the 
Sun-Beams and Star-Beams that ever were 
emitted, even to the borders of the crea- 
tion, to have been reſtrained by degrees by 
this principle of gravitation, till moving 
ſlower and ſlower, at laſt they are ſtopped in 
their progreſs, and made to return towards 
their own or ſome other planetary ſyſtem. 
And if 7o, then there is a perpetual g 
8 2 0 
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of the beams of light, towards ſome or other 
of their bright originals, an everlaſting cir- 
culation of theſe lucid atoms, which will 
'hinder this eternal dilitation of the bounds 
of the univerſe, and at the ſame time will 
_u_y_y prevent the waſling of the ſubſtance 
of the lucid bodies, the Sun or Stars. 

Well, but if this power of reſtraining and 
reducing the flight of Star-Beams be aſcrib- 

ed to this principle of gravitation, let us in- 
quire what 1s this gravitation, which pre- 
vents the univerſe from ſuch a perpetual 
waſte of light? It cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
any real property or natural power inhe- 
ring in matter or body, which exerts its in- 
fluence at ſo prodigious a diſtance. I think 
therefore it is generally agreed, and with 
great reaſon, that it 1s properly the influence 
of a divine power upon every atom of mat- 
ter, which in a moſt exact proportion to its 
bulk and diſtance, cauſes it to gravitate to- 
wards all other material beings, and which 
wakes all the bulky beings in the univerſe, 
viz. the ſun, planets and ſtars, attract the 
bodies that are near them towards them- 
ſelves. Now this law of nature being ſettled 
at firſt by God the Creator, and being con- 
Nantly maintained in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence, it is eſteemed as an effect of nature, 
and as a property of matter, though in truth 
it is owing to che Almighty and all-pervad- 
ing power of God exerting its inceſſant do- 


minion and influence through the whole 
| material 
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material creation, producing an infinite va- 
riety of changes which we obſerve among 
bodies, confining the univerſe to its ap- 
pointed limits, reſtraining the ſwift motion 
of the beams of light, and preſerving this 
vaſt ſyſtem of beings from waſte and ruin, 
from deſolation and darkneſs. If there be 
a world there is a God: if there be a Sun or 
Stars, every ray points to their Creator; not 
a beam of light from all the lucid globes, 
but acknowledges it miſſion from the wiſ- 
dom and will ot God, and feels the reſtraint 
of his laws, that it may not be an eternal 
wanderer. 7 
But I call my thoughts to retire from theſe 
extravagant rovings, beyond the limits of 
Creation. What do theſe amuſements teach 
us, but the inconceivable grandeur, extent 
and magnificence of the works and the 
power of God, the aſtoniſhing contrivances 
of his wiſdom, and the poverty, the weak- 
neſs and narrowneſs of our own underſtand- 
ings, all which are leſſons well becoming a 
creature ? 
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ESSAY XI. 


ON SOME METAPHYSICAL SUBJECTS, 


SECT. 
OF NATURE AND ESSENCE “. 


TH Nature or Eſſence of any being con- 
+ fills in a union of all thoſe things, whe- 
ther ſubſtances, or modes and properties, 
which are neceſlary to make that thing be 
what it is. So it is the nature of a triangle 
to have three lines ſo joined as to make 
three angles; and the nature of a ſpirit to 
be a thinking ſelf. ſubſiſting being; even as 
extended ſolid ſubſtance is the nature of 
body: it is the Nature or Eſſence of a grove 


to be a ſpot of ground thick ſet with trees, 


and the nature of man to be a ſpirit united 
to an animal of ſuch a particular ſhape; 


* Note. This eſſay is little more than an amplification of the 
ſecond chapter of the following ſketch of Ontology, written when 
the author had ſome thoughts of compoſing a larger ſyſtem of that 


ſcience. 


and 
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and it is the Eſlence or Nature of a roſe, to 


be a flower whoſe leaves are of ſuch a ſpe- 


_ cial figure and ſuch a beautiful faint red- 
diſh colour, with ſuch a peculiar ſmell as 
are all united in the plant to which we give 
that name. 

The nature of a thing, by philoſophers, is 
called its Eſſence: and a thing may be ſaid 
to have an Eſſence, or Nature, when it is 
not actually in being, if the mind of man 
can clearly conceive it as poſſible to be; ſo 
an Engliſh roſe in January, ſnow in Guinea, 
or an innocent man on earth, may be ſaid 
to have an Eſſence among the nature of 
things, though perhaps there are not ſuch 
things actually in being. _ 

Note, The Eſſence of mathematical be- 
ings, which are but a ſort of abſtract ideas, 
are eternal and immutable, and may be ſaid 
in the language of the ſchools to conſiſt in 
an indiviſible point; for if a ſquare, a trian- 
gle, or a circle, want the leaf art, or de- 
gree, of its perfection, it fails of ſome of the 


properties of that figure, it loſes its nature, 


and ceaſes to be that figure. 

But the Eſſences of natural beings as well 
as artificial or moral, are not ſo immutable 
as philoſophers bave formerly thought them; 
nor do they conſiſt in an inviſible point; 
for natural beings are not ranged by God or 
man into diſtinct ſpecies, or kinds, ſo very 
exactly, that if any of the ideas which go to 
compole the Eſſence = any particular 3 
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of being be never ſo little varied by addi- 
tion, diminution, or alteration, 1t deſtroys 
that kind, and makes it ſomethings elſe. 
Ancient ſcholaſtic writers indee d were 
almoſt univerſally agreed, that all natural 
beings are thus exactly diſtributed into dif- 
tinct ſpecies, and that each hath its own in- 
diviſible and unchangeable Eſſence: but in 
our age we are taught to philoſophize with 
more caution on this ſubject; and that great 
genius Mr. Locke has done much toward 
teaching us. We uſe the word ſpecies, to 
ſignify a rank of beings, in each of which 


we find a collection of thofe ideas united, 


which we call its Nature or Eflence, and 
which we uſually join together under one 
name, and make that ſtand for the name of 
a ſpecies; ſo we call one ſet of creatures 
men, another monkeys ; ſome are named 
beaſts and other birds; this metal is gold, 


that is ſilver, and the other is lead, accord- 
Ing to the different 1deas which we have 


Joined together, to make up each of theſe 
ſpecies or kinds in our way of thinking and 
ſpeaking. 


Now in many things it is evident, that by 
dropping or diminiſhing ſome of thoſe ideas 


which are uſually called eſſential, and by 


adding or altering others, there may be a 
conſiderable change made in ſome indivi- 
dual being, and yet we range it ſtill in the 
ſame ſpecics, and give it the ſame name. 
We uſually ſuppoſe four feet and a tail, and 

 - a POI 
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a power of barking to be eſſential to a dog; 
but ſuppoſe a dog had never a tail, or a 
tongue, do we not call it a dog ſtill? Or if 
the beaſt ſhould be a little monftrous and 
ſhould have five feet, would it ceaſe to be 
a dog? | | 

But if theſe ideas which we uſually call 
eſſential ſhould be very greatly changed, 


thence there would ariſe ſo great a yaria- 


tion from what we call one kind of beings, 
and ſuch an approximation towards another, 
that it may ſometimes be very hard to know 
under what kind or ſpecies to rank the be- 
ing in queſtion, and what general name to 
give it. This is very eaſy to conceive in 
things moral or artificial, 1. in moral ideas: 
the will of a parent may be manifeſted to 
a ſon in ſuch ſoft and perſuaſive ſort of lan- 
guage, that it is hard to ſay whether it muſt 
be called a Counſel or a Command. A vo- 
luntary action may have ſo many circum- 
ſtances in it both good and bad, that it may 
be a difficulty to determine whether it is 
virtuous or vicious, lawful or unlawful. 
2. In things artificial: a hat and a cap are 
different kinds of coverings for the head. 
A hat has brims all round; a cap has not: 
yet the brims of the hat may be ſo leſſened 
by degrees, or cut into fuch a ſhape, that 
you would not know whether to call it a cap 
or a hat. The ſame gradual change may be 
made in a chair or ſtool, by leſſening or en- 
larging the back of it. And ſo in a garden 

| | Or 
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or orchard, by multiplying or diminiſhing 
the number of fruit-trees. 

And why may we not ſuppoſe that natu- 
ral beings are in ſome meaſure, at leaſt, left 
under the ſame meaſure, at leaſt, left under 
the ſame ſort of uncertainty ? A tincture of 
gambogia 1s yellow: add a ſmall tincture of 
_ ultramarine to it, and it becomes doubtful 
whether it is yellow or green: put in ſeve- 
ral more degrees of ultramarine, ſo as to 
overwhelm the gambogia, and the yellow is 
quite loſt; it is a doubt then whether it be 
green or blue. The gold of Africa and that 
of the Eaſt Indies uſually differ in their co- 
lour, one being more ruddy than the other: 

erhaps a few more degrees of redneſs with 
a ſmall alteration of the weight, might make 
a chemiſt doubt whether it were gold or no. 
Silver and baſer metal are ſometimes ſo in- 
termingled in the mines, that it is hard to ſay 
whether this clod be true filver oar. So by 
different graftings and artful unions of dit- 
ferent kinds of trees, the fruit thereof may 
ſo much change its qualities, as to be rank- 
ed under a new kind, whether of pears or 
apples, &c. Nor are inſtances wanting 
amongſt animal beings: a creature may be 
born ſo monſtrous, with ſo many parts or 
properties ike a man, and ſo many like a 
monkey, that we may be at a loſs whether to 
call it a monkey or a man: and much more 
may ſuch a thing happen in the ſpecies of 
horſes and aſles, dogs and foxes: and there 
| f is 


U 
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is a creature which we call a bat, which we 


doubt whether to place among the ſpecies of 


birds or beaſts. 

Yet it muſt be granted, that natural beings 
which are the works of God, have, or ſeem 
to have ſomething more of a regular and 
conſtant limitation of their Eſſences than mo- 
ral or artificial beings which are the works. 
of man. God the Creator in the courſe of 
his Providence generally keeps up the ſuc- 
ceſſive production of natural beings, whe- 
ther meteors, metals, plants or animals, in 
ſuch a regular uniformity, as to eſtabliſh and 
maintain ſuch conſtant and real boundaries 
of their different ſpecies, as are ſufficient for 
all the uſes of the natural world, and for the 
purpoſes of human life; and therefore in all 

ordinary caſes we may ſay, that God has 
given boundaries to the different ſpecies of 
natural things; but the hints which have 
here been given, do alſo ſufficiently prove 
the falſhood of that axiom of the ſchools, 
viz. That all Natures or Eſſences of things 
are unchangeable, or that they conſiſt in an 
indiviſible point, and that other axiom alſo, 
that in Eſſences there are no degrees. See 
what is written on this ſubject in Logic, part 
1ſt. chap. 6. fect. 6. And Mr. Locke has 
diſcourſed on this ſubject very copiouſly, 
in his Treatiſe of the Human Underſtand- 
ing, Book III. chap. 3, 4, 5, and 6, where he 
ſeems to make the ranging of all being into 
different ſpecies, to be only the work of = 
min 
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mind of man, and that the Eſſences of all 
things, as we diſtinguiſh them, are mere no- 
minal Eſſences. So far as I can recollect 
his ſentiments, he ſcarce allows airy more 
real and eſtabliſhed bounds of diſtinction 
between the Eſſences of different kinds of 
natural beings which God has made, viz. 
lions, ſnakes, apples, roſes or ſun-beams, 
than there are between the Eſſences of moral 
beings, or ideas, which the minds of men 
form, ſuch as murther, theft, idolatry, go- 
vernment, or the artificial beings which 
their hands produce, ſuch as houſes, pins, 
and paper. Whether ſome of his expreſſions 
on this ſubject be not a little too ſtrong, let 
the learned inquire and determine, ſince it 


is granted, that the Eſſences and ſpecies of | 


natural beings are generally kept ſufficient- 
ly diſtinct by the God of Nature, 


SECT. II. 


OF MATTER AND FORM. 


f | hr Nature of every particular body 


conſiſts of matter and form. We need 
not change the terms of the old philoſophy, 


but there is a great need of mending the 


ſenſe of them. 
The matter of body is the ſolid extended 
ſubſtance of which it 1s made, which ſeems 


to be uniform, and the ſame in all bon 
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If the Ariſtotelians meant nothing elſe by 
their materia prima, they have dreſt up their 
ſentiments very oddly. 

The form of each particular body is the 
combination either of thoſe primary and 
real qualities, or of thoſe ſecondary and ſen- 
ſible qualities, or of both together which be- 
long to that body, and make it be what it 
is: and thus far we may agree with the de- 
finition of the ſchools, forma eft id per quod 
res eft id quod efl. | 

The primary or real qualities are that par- 
ticular ſhape or figure, and that ſize or 
quantity, with thoſe degrees of motion or 
reſt, and that ſituation, both of the ſenſible 
and imperceptible parts of it, as is proper 
only to that kind of body, and belongs to no 
other. 8 

The ſecondary or ſenſible qualities of a 
body are its particular colour, taſte, ſmell, 
coldneſs, heat, hardneſs, &c. It is from the 
different modifications and diſpoſitions of 
theſe primary qualities, viz. ſhape, motion, 
2 ſituation, &c. that all the ſecon- 
ary or ſenſible qualities ariſe, ſuch as co- 
lour, taſte, weight, hardneſs, &c. whereby 
we commonly Tidinguiſh moſt bodies of dit- 
ferent kinds from one another. | 

In ſome bodies indeed, any ſort of matter 
with ſuch a particular and determined out- 
ward and viſible ſhape and ſize, is ſufficient 
to make up the Nature and Eſſence of them, 


or to make thoſe bodies be what they are: 
as 
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as for inſtance, any ſort of ſolid extended 
ſubſtance with a figure every way round, is 
the Matter and Form of a ball or globe, 
without regard to its ſenſible qualities, of 
colour, hardneſs, &. Any building of 
whatſoever materials, if it be framed and 
fitted for men to dwell in, is called a houſe: 
any long piece of matter bent round like a 
hoop, may be called a ring, and any ſmall 
open hollow veſſel to waſh our hands in, 
may be called a baſon. 

In other bodies there muſt be ſuch a par- 
ticular inward contexture of the parts, that 
is, ſuch a peculiar ſhape and ſituation, and 
inteſtine motion or reſt of the ſmall inviſible 
and imperceptible particles of matter of 
which it is compoſed, to compleat- the na- 
ture of them, and to give them thoſe ſen- 
fible qualities of colour, hardneſs, &c. and 
to make them be what they are. This is 
required in the bodies which we call water, 
quick-ſilver, gold, wood, or clay; but it is 
no matter what the outward and groſs ſhape 
of them is, for that makes no difference, nor 
belongs to the nature of them. 

But in other bodies there muſt be both 
the outward viſible figure, as well as the in- 
ward ſhape, ſituat ion, reſt or motion, and 


fermentation of the imperceptible ſolid or 


fluid parts to compoſe the nature of it, or 
make it be what it is; this is evident in a 
gold ring, a rope, an egg: and the ſame 1s 
| | | true 
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true of all plants and animals, as a roſe, an 
oak, a horſe an eagle. 

It is granted, that the ſharpeſt underſtand- 
ing can penetrate but a very little way into 
the Naturesor Eſſences of natural beings and 
the ſpecial Forms of them, in the preſent 
ſtate; we know and diſtinguiſh the bodies 
that are round about us by their outward 
figures and ſizes, and by their fenſ{:ble qua- 
lities, by their effects upon our ſenſes, and 
their ſenſible operations upon one another, 
much more than we do by any of the figures 
or inteſtine motions of thoſe little imper- 
ceptible atoms and particles of which they 
are compoſed, for theſe being inviſible to 
us for the moſt part, lie out of the reach of 
our knowledge. And therefore our de- 
ſcription of natural bodies is much more 
drawn from their ſenſible qualities. 

The Matter of which a body is made, is 
either proxime or remote: the proxime 
matter of which a houſe is made, is bricks, 
tiles and mortar, beams and rafters, boards 
and nails. The remote matter is clay, ſand 
and lime, trees and iron; and they are cal- 
led remote, becauſe bricks and tiles are 
made of clay, mortar is made of ſand and 
lime ; beams, rafters and planks are cut out 
of trees, and nails are formed of iron. The 
proxime matter of a book, is its leaves print- 
ed with words, bound up in covers: but 
paper and printer's ink are the remote 

| matter 
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matter of it, together with paſteboard and 


leather. 


Note, Matter and Form have been by the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophers, generally ranked 


amongſt the cauſes, and treated of there, 


but without any juſt reaſon: yet they may 


be juſtly called the conſtituent principles of 


things, though they are not proper cauſes. 

Note, Matter and Form are words which 
have been transferred from corporeal beings 
to ſeveral other things which relate to the 
intellectual world, with ſome analogous or 


Kindred ſignification: the Matter of the 


ſcience of anatomy, or that about which it 


converſes, is the body of man: the Form is 


a ſkilful diſſection and knowledge or de- 
{ſcription of the ſeveral parts of the body, 
their proper figure ſituation and deſign. 
The Matter of a ſermon is any theme in di— 


vinity, ſuppoſe it be the worſhip of God, or 


love to man, the evil of ſin, the redemption 
of Chriſt, or the glory of heaven: the Form 
of a ſermon 1s that particular manner, both 


in regard to ſenſe, order and ſtyle in which 


the preacher treats of thoſe ſubjects, whether 
it be in propoſitions, dottrines, reaſons, in- 
ferences; whether it be in a way of argu- 
ment or harangue; whether in rude or po- 
lite language. 

From the various application of theſe 


terms, Matter and Form, proceeds that old 


and famous diſtinction of material and for- 


mal, which is uſefully applied to a thouſand 


various 
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various ſubjects; thus the river of Thames 
is formally the ſame as it was in our grand- 
fathers days, becauſe it runs between the 
ſame banks, but materially it is very diffe- 
rent, for, perhaps, there is not a drop of the 
ſame water. Thus Dryden's and Ogilby's 
Virgil are materially the ſame, becauſe they 
are Engliſh tranſlations of the ſame Latin 
poet; but conſidered formally, they are ex- 
ceedingly different, 1. e. as to the elegance 
of the verſe. 


; SECT III. 


OF THE DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE WORD 
NATURE. f 


HN G ſpoken of the Nature of parti- 
cular being which conſiſts in a collec- 
tion of thoſe things which make it be what 
it 18, 1t 18 proper alſo to obſerve, that the 
word Nature ſometimes 1s ſo hmited, as to 
ſignify any one particular attribute or pro- 
perty of a being, as it is the Nature of a dog 

to bark, and of fire to burn. „ 
Sometimes it is ſo far enlarged, as to de- 
note the whole world, or the univerſe of 
things; as, when we ſpeak of a centaur or 
griffon, and ſay there is no ſuch thing in 

Nau, - > | 
Sometimes alſo the word Nature 1s taken 
for the neceſlary and eternal oxder and con- 
1 nection 
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nection of things in idea, and the unchange- 
able relations of them to each other. So 
we ſay, it is according to the Nature of 
things, that creatures are mutable, that three 
and three make fix; or that two mathema- 
tical circles can touch each other but in a 
point. 

We call alſo thoſe laws, which God the 
Creator has eſtabliſhed in the world for the 
management of the grand ſcheme of his 
Providence, by the term of Nature; and in- 
deed many times we do not enough diſtin- 
guiſh them from the abſtracted reaſon of 
things, and their neceſlary and eternal re- 
lations. In this ſenſe we ſay it is natural 
for a ſtone thrown up to fall back towards 
the earth again, for cork to float in water, 
and for gold to ſink: it is natural for the 
earth to be carried round the ſun in three 
hundred and ſixty-five days, and for the ſun 
to enliven the vegetable and animal world. 
We ſay allo, it is natural for the ſoul of 
man to move his limbs by a volition, or to 
have a perception of white when he turns 
his eyes towards the ſnow. In all theſe 
things we uſe the word Nature for thoſe 
ſettled rules by which the powerful will of 
God governs his creatures: and it is only 
in this ſenſe Nature ſtands in oppolition to 
miracle, for it is in this ſenſe only that God 
can change the natural courſe of things by 


miraculous influence. 
| The 
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The term Nature ſtands alſo for the prin. 
ciples of reaſon within us. By Nature we 


learn that there is a God, and that man is 


not his own maker, The ſame word Nature 
alſo ſignifies the eternal fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of things, and their moral relations as well 
as natural: and in general it means the 
ſpring and foundation of all thoſe duties 


which reaſon teaches us: ſo we ſay, it is a 


law of Nature that God muſt be honoured, 
contracts ought to be kept, gratitude is due 
to benefactors, and compaſſion mult be 
ſhewn to the diſtreſſed. 

It is inthis ſenſe that Nature is uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed from revelation, as when we ſay, 
man by Nature may be taught to worſhip 
God, but it is only revelation teaches him 
that God will be worſhiped by a Mediator. 


SECT. IV. 
OF CREATION OR CONSERVATION. 


II has been a very famous queſtion in the 
ſchools, whether Conſervation be a con- 
tinual Creation, 1. e. Whether that act ion 
whereby God preſerves all creatures in their 
ſeveral ranks and orders of being is not one 
continued act of his creating power or in- 
fluence, as it were, giving being to them 
every moment: whether creatures being 
formed out of nothing would relapſe again 
2 1 
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into their firſt ſtate of non-entzty, if they 
were not, as 1t were particularly reproduced 
by a creating act of God: now there is one 
plain and eaſy argument whereby er 
this controverſy may be determined, and it 
may be propoſed in this manner: 

In whatſoever moment God creates a 
ſubſtance he mult create with it all the pro 
perties, modes and accidents which belong 
to it in that moment; for in the very mo- 
ment of Creation, the creature is all paſſive, 
and cannot give itſelf thoſe modes. Now if 
God every moment create wicked men and 
devils, and cauſe them to exiſt ſuch as they 
- are by a continued act of Creation, muſt he 
not at the ſame time create, or give being, 
to all their ſinful thoughts and inclinations, 
and even their moſt criminal and abomina- 
ble actions? Muſt he not create devils toge- 
ther with the rage and pride, the malice, 
envy and blaſphemy of their thoughts? 
Muſt he not create ſinful men in the very 
acts of lying, perjury, ſtealing and adultery, 
rapine, cruelty. and murther? Muſt he not 
form one man with malice in his heart? 
Another with a falſe oath on the tongue? A 
third with a ſword in his hand, plunging it 
into his neighbour's boſom? Would not 
theſe. formidable conſequences follow from 
the ſuppoſition of God's conſerving Provi- 
dence being a continual act of Creation? 
But ſurely theſe ideas ſeem to be ſhocking 
abſurdities. We muſt always inviolably 

55 maintain 
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maintain it for the honour of the bleſſed 
God, that all fpirits as they come out of his 
hand, are created. pure and innocent: every 
ſinful act proceeds from themſelves, by an 
abuſe of their own freedom of will, or by a 
voluntary compliance with the corrupt ap- 
etites and inclinations of fleſh and blood. 
We mult find ſome better way therefore to 
explain God's providential Conſervation of 
things, than by repreſenting It as an act of 
continual Creation, leſt we impute all the 
iniquities of all men and devils in all ages, 
to the pure and holy God who is bleſſed for 
evermore. Amen. . 
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Ar AL 


REMARKS ON SOME CHAPTERS OF MR. 
LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. 


SECT, 1. 


OF SENSIBLE QUALITIES, AND PARTICU- 
LARLY OF COLOUR, 


1. is NOW univerſally agreed among all 
men of reaſoning and Þhiloſophy, "that 
the ſenſible Qualities, ſuch as Colours, 
ſounds, ſmells, &c. are not really inherent 
in the bodies themſelves, ſuch as we per- 
ceive them, but are mere ideas ariſing in 
the mind from the different impreſſions 
made on the ſenſes. This is excellently 
explained and proved beyond contradiction 
by Mr. Locke, in his ſecond book, eight 
chapter. But I have found one argument 
more for the ſame truth, which I think is 

equally 


OF MR. Lock E's ESSAY. a 
equally ſtrong, and yet different from all 
his | 


One conſiderable reaſon that will prove 
Colour, as well as other ſenſible Qualities, 
not to be really inherent in the bodies them- 
ſelves, 1s this; that in order to the percep- 
tion of different objects, or their different 
ſenſible Qualities, the external organs of 
ſenſe muſt be ſtruck or moved in a different 
manner by thoſe objects. The way where- 
by we perceive variety of diſtinct Colours, 
is by the variety of impreſſions that are 
made upon our optic nerves by the rays of 
light reflected from coloured bodies; theſe 
rays of light being reflected in various and 
different manners, require that the ſurfaces 
of theſe bodies which reflect them ſhould be 
really different from each other, and be 
compoſed of particles of divers figures or 
ſizes, ſituations or motions, for otherwiſe 
they could not reflect the rays of light in dif- 
ferent manners; nor can any diſtinction be 
made 1n the ſeveral impreſſions of red and 
green objects to the eye, through the com- 
mon medium of air, but what ariſes from 
the various ſhapes and ſizes, and diſpoſitions 
of the particles that compoſe the ſurface of 
a red or green body; becaule theſe little 
particles mull variouſly reflect the various 
and different rays of light to our eyes. It 
therefore bodies of divers Colours, be d1l- 
tinguiſhed by our ſight, it mult be by the 
diſtinct impreſſions their ſurfaces make by 
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the rays of light on the eye; for a mere in- 
herent quality, or a ſuppoſed teint or dye 
in the bodies themſelves would not diverſify 
the reflexions of light, nor do any thing to- 
wards it, if the ſurface of thoſe bodies were 
of the ſame configuration of particles. It 1s 
plain that we might have the ſame 1mprel- 
lions made on our optic nerves, by various 
coloured bodies, if theſe Colours were only 
inhcrent teints, and had no other difference in 
their ſurfaces. The like may be ſaid of all 
other ſenſible Qualities, viz. the variety of 
odors, ſapors, ſounds. For if all theſe were 
only a ſort of inherent Qualities, ſuch as we 
erceive them, the ſurtaces of theſe ſeveral 
S464 might be the ſame as to the figure, 
ſize and texture of the ſaid particles that 
compoſe them, and conſequently they would 
make the ſame uniform impreſſions on our 
organs of ſenſe, and raiſe the ſame uniform 
ſenſations; and we could never diſtinguiſh 
theſe things which we call ſenſible Qualities, 
v1z. the different taſtes, ſmells, &c. of different 
bodies. All theſe therefore muſt ariſe from the 
different configurations, &c. of the particles 
of theſe different bodies; for nothingelſecan 

excite different impreſſions on our ſenſes. 
Shall it be objected here, that Sir Iſaac 
Newton has found by experiment, that the 
rays of light themſelves are different, ac- 
cording to the various Colours which the 
cye perceives” What need 1s there then of 

any difference in the ſurfaces of objects? 
J anſwer, 
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I anſwer, That the rays of light differ ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, in the degrees 
of their refrangibility; and objects of all 
Colours, would reflect the ſame rays, and 
in the ſame manner, if the ſurfaces of all 
coloured objects were the ſame : there muſt 
be ſomething therefore in the ſurface of dif- 
ferent coloured objects, more ſuited to re- 
flect thee different rays to the eye; and that 
object 1s called red, which reflects the red- 
making rays, others blue, others yellow, &c. 

It is confeſſed indeed, where a priſm ſe- 
parates the different forts of rays, and throws 
tor inſtance, only the red-making rays upon 
a yellow body very plentifully, and ſtrongl, 
this yellow body in ſuch a ſituation will ap- 
pear red, becauſe there are ſew other rays 
for it to reflect: but when red, blue, yellow, 
green and purple bodies are placed in 
common light, the ſurfaces of each of them 
will reflect to the eye only, or chiefly, their 
own fort of rays, by virtue of their own 
different ſurfaces, and thus diſtinguiſh their 
own Colours. | 

Another argument which Mr. Lee uſes in 
his notes on Mr. Locke, 1s this, that there 
are many things which appear of different 
Colours at the ſame time only by their dif- 
ferent ſituation to the light, or the different 
poſition of the eye. So glaſſes cut diamonds, 
bubbles, ſilks, pictures, &c. which prove that 
Colour is not a tincture really inherent in 
them; but lo far as it is in the bodies, it is 
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only a particular texture or diſpoſition of 
the particles of the ſurface ſuited to make 
different reflexions of light to the eye, ac- 
cording to its various poſitions in relation 
to the coloured body. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, Mr. Locke's 
chapter on this ſubject is admirably well 
written, and worthy of diligent peruſal and 
ſtudy by every young philoſopher. 


SECG1. 11 
OF SUCCESSION AND DURATION. 


M. Locke's doctrine of Succeſſion and 

Duration procceding from the train of 
ideas in our minds, is new and ingenious; 
but his ſecond argument for it, contained in 
the beginning of the fourth ſection, and 
taken from that opinion of his, that the mind 
doth not think in ſleep, I cannot approve of; 
and I think that the middle of that ſection 
does rather effectually prove the contrary 
poſition: for while a man 1s very intent 
upon one idea, he diſcerns not the ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſo many moments, as if his ideas 
had been often varied; and ſince it comes 
to paſs that in ſleep we cannot recollect our 
ideas, but they vanith for the moſt part as 
ſoon as they are formed, it follows, that our 
ideas of that Duration muſt be very ſhort, 
ſince we are ſo far from recollecting any 
variety 
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variety of ideas in that ſeaſon, that we can 
ſcarce believe by mere recollection, that we 
had any ideas at all at that time: and I am 
perſuaded, ſhould a man all at once loſe the 
memory of what he had done this laſt week 


or month, ſo that the ideas, which he had a 


month paſt, or the actions that he then did, 
were the freſheſt in the recollection, it would 
ſcarce appear to him that thoſe laſt actions 
or ideas were above a few days old: ſo that 
the immediate vaniſhing and diſappearance 
of our ſleeping ideas may be as much to the 
purpoſe in this ſentiment about Duration, 
as though our ſleep had no 1deas at all. 
Mr. Locke's conjecture, that the train of 
ideas do ſucceed one another at certain diſ- 
tances of ſucceſhon, which cannot be much 
delayed or haſtened, I muſt acknowledges to 
be an ingenious thought, and a pretty me- 
thod of accounting for the original of our 
notions of Duration and Succeſſion: and 


perhaps it may be the reaſon why motions . 


exceeding ſwift or exceeding flow, are not 
perceived by our ſenſes, of which Mr. 
Locke ſpeaks, Book II. chap. 14. §. 9, 10, 
11. But here (as in many other places) he 
avoids diſtinguiſhing what part the animal 
ſpirits or bodily powers may have, and what 
the mind, in this ſucceſſion of ideas, Which 
perhaps might ſolve this queſtion with more 
evidence. | 

What if we ſhould conceive thus, viz. 


that it may be poſſible for a mind to have 


ten 
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ten ſucceſſive ideas in a ſeparate ſtate in the 
time wherein it hath but one, when it is in 
union with this body? The fibres of the 
brain, which ſubſerve any of the operations 
of the ſoul, and the filaments of the nerves, 
which reach to the outward organs of ſenſe 
lying betwixt other fibres or filaments, or 
fleſhy parts, can be moved but to a certain 
limited degree of ſwiftneſs; and conſe- 
- ut 5nd thoſe motions ef bodies which are 
wifter than it is poſſible for theſe fibres to 
be moved, cannot be diſcerned or diſtin- 
guiſhed: but they appear like a long line 
quieſcent rather than a ſhort body moved, as 
a ſwift arrow, or the fly of a jack. And as for 
exceeding {low motions, as the hand of a 
watch, it makes no impreſſion of its motion 
at all upon the outward organs of ſenſe, or 
at leaſt ſo very weak an impreſſion, as that 
it is not communicated diſlinttly to the in- 
ward fibres of the brain, or common lenſo- 
rium, whereſoever that be; and conſequent- 
ly, the ſoul can have no ſenſation or 1dea of 
it: thus the motions, which are exceeding 
ſwift, or exceeding ſlow, are not diſtinctly 
diſcerned. But in a ſeparate ſpirit, or in a 
ſpirit united to ſuch matter whoſe motions 
might be much ſwifter than the fibres of our 
nerves or brain, it may be poſſible for us to 
have many ſucceſſive ideas in the time 
wherein now we have but one. And then 
the Duration, or time, might be meaſured 
by thoſe ſpirits, by the uſual ſwiftneſs of the 
__ Succeſhon 
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Succeſſion of their ideas, as well as ours are 
now, where the uſual Succeſſion is mor 
ſlow. | | | | 


SECT. III. 


OF INFINITY, 


15 this ſeventeenth chapter of Infinity, 
Mr. Locke is exceeding large, becauſe it 
is a notion that has been the ſpring of ſo 
many long and endleſs debates among the 
learned, and therefore he is pardonable, if 
by a repetition of the ſame things in 
copious language, he endeavours to impreſs 
his thoughts upon our minds: his notions 
of Infinite as an ever-growing and not a po- 
ſitive complete idea, are of admirable uſe to 


ſtop and put an end to thoſe wranglings 


about Infinity in time, extenſion, ſwift and 
ſlow motion, diviſion, number, &c. which 
have abounded among ſome writers. And 
let us chiefly make this uſe of this conſide- 
ration of Infinity, viz. toſhew us how very 


narrow and bounded our underſtandings 


are, and with what an awful ſenfe of the 
weakneſs and frailty of our thoughts and 
judgments we ſhould reaſon about an in- 
finite God and his infinite affairs. We fi- 
nite limited beings ſoon loſe ourſelves among 
the Infinites, whether great or ſmall, till we 
retreat within our own bounds, and reaſon 


upon things which are made for our ns. 
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of thought. The great incomprehenſible 
Being has reſerved perfect poſitive Infinity 
to himſelf, and though there may be ſome 
poſitions determined with juſtice and cer- 
tainty about it, yet the leſs we mingle it 
with our arguments, we are perhaps the 
more ſecure from error. | 


SECT- IV. 
OF POWER. 
BOOK II. CHAP. 21. 


ME Locke in his twenty-firſt chapter of 

the ſecond book concerning Power, 
fect. 4. ſuppoſes that the idea of active Power 
1s much more borrowed from ſpirits than 
from bodies; and is far better derived from 
the mind's reflection on its own operations, 
and its command over the body to put the 
limbs of it in motion, than it can be from 
any external ſenſation whereby we behold 
one body having peculiar influences over 
other bodies, to make changes in them, or 
to put them into motion: and one reaſon. 
that he gives for it is, That when one body, 
V1Z. a ball, puts another ball into motion, it 
only communicates to it the motion it had 
received itſelf from ſome prior moving 
body, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the other 


received; which thing gives us, ſays he, 
52 -. Hue 
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but a very obſcure 1dea of an active Power 
in body, whilſt we obſerve it only to tranſ- 
fer, but not to produce any motion.” 

I will not here ſtand to conteſt it, whether 
the cleareſt idea of active Power be derived 
to men and philoſophers from bodies or from 
ſpirits: but I am very apt to think in chil- 

ren it may be derived much more from 
their ſenſations of bodies moving bodies, 
than from their reflection of any act of their 
ſpirits: for when they ſee a fire burn wood, 


or their own hands put a ball into motion, 


or the wind ſhake the trees, they have as 
ealy and as clear an idea of a power in the 
_ wind to ſhake trees, in their hand to move a 
ball, or in the fire to burn wood, as any 
ideas of active power which they derive 
from the agency of their own wills upon 
their own limbs. 

The query which I beg leave to put in 
this place, is, whether that opinion be true 
which Mr. Locke here ue and which 
is a famous principle in the Carteſian philo- 
ſophy, viz. That one body can communicate 
no more motion to another, than that which 
is in its ſelf? The difficulty I would propoſe 
is plainly repreſented in this inſtance: ſup- 
poſe a town built with many fair houſes and 
churches, each of them adorned with ſpires 
and many ornaments, ſhould be undermin- 
ed; or have the cellars of it filled with bar- 
rels of gunpowder, which have a mutual 


communication with each other through all 
| the 
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the town; and ſuppoſe a ſingle ſpark of fire 
ſhould fall into one of thoſe barrels, the 
queſtion is, whether all the dreadful con- 
vulſion and ruin of thoſe buildings, together 
with the thundering ſound that ſhall be 
heard for twenty or thirty miles round, be 
not a proof of a prodigious quantity of mo- 


tion communicated to the ſtones, timber, 


tiles, bricks, and all the materials of thoſe 
edifices, and to the ſurrounding air, by that 
{park of fire, more than could poſſibly be 
contained in that ſingle ſpark % And how 
can this problem be ſolved upon this prin- 
ciple? Or rather, does not this inſtance 
455 5 the falſhood of that Carteſian opi- 
ee bee 1-4 i 
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SECT V- 


WHETHER LIBERTY CAN BE ASCRIBED TO 
THE WILL; 


6 | jo author in the 6th, 17th, 19th and 
20th ſections, ingemiouſly declares and 
proves the underſtanding and will not to 
be two beings diſtinct from the mind or ſoul 
itſelf, though they are uſually called two 


diſtinct powers or faculties; which manner 


of ſpeaking, though it be almoſt neceſſary 
in ſome caſes, and has great cooveniency in 
it, yet I cannot but allent to Mr. Locke's 
complaint, that it has perhaps been one oc- 
calipn of leading mankind into ſome miſ- 

taken 
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taken conceptions about the ſeveral actings 
of the mind of man. 


But — the reſt, he a this alſo 


to be a miſtake, that we aſcribe liberty to 
the will; for ſince (argues he) the will is a 
power of the man to determine his own ac- 
tions, and Liberty 1s alſo a power of the 
man to act or not to act, &c. both theſe are 
properly powers of the man, and one power 
cannot be aſcribed to another, nor Liberty 
aſcribed to the will. | 
And he ſuppoſes us guilty of the ſame 
miſtake, when we ſay, the underſtanding di- 
rects the will, or the will obeys theunderſtand- 
ing, for they are twopowers of the man, which 
have not an agency or operation upon each 


other, ſince operation, faith he, belongs only 


to agents, or real beings, and not to powers. 
All theſe agencies of powers on Mes other 
therefore he roundly denies, \. 17, 18, 19. 
and ſays, that the power of thinking, ope- 
rates not on the power of chuſing, nor the 
power of chuſing on the e of thinking. 
But I beg leave to obſe 
ration of one power on another, 1s the com- 


mon way of thinking and ſpeaking amongſt 


men, with regard to the powers of the body 
as well as thoſe of the mind, nor do I know 
any impropriety in it, nor any reaſon why 
it ſhould be altered. When the author 
ſpeaks of the faculties of the body, he 
names the digeſtive and expulſive faculty; 


and 1s 1t not proper to ſay, that in an animal, 
the 
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the digeſtive power operates upon the ex. 
pulſive, and aſſiſts it in its operation? May 
we not ſay alſo, that the maſticative or chew- 
ing faculty operates upon the digeſtive, and 
accelerates it in digeſtion, without ſuppo- 
ſing theſe faculties to be real and diſtinct 
beings, different from the body ? So, in his 
other inſtance of ſinging and 3 why 
may we not ſay, that Apollo's power of ſing- 
ing or muſic operates on Leſbia's power of 
dancing, fince ſhe dances according to the 
notes of muſic? And 1s 1t not proper to ſay, 
that the power of thinking, whereby ] per- 
ceive a thing to be good, operates upon the 
power of chuſing it? Or the power of chuſ- 
ing or willing, operates on the power of 
thinking, when J ſet myſelf to think on any 
particular ſubjett by my volition or choice 
for an hour together? 

Now Mr. Locke's deſign in all this denial 
of ſuch attributions to a power, is, as I hinted 
before, to ſupport his aſſertion, that Liber- 
ty or freedom belongs not to the Will; and 
de he ſuppoſes it is as unreaſonable 
and unintelligible a queſtion to aſk, Whether 
a man's Will be free or not, as it is to aſk, 
Whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue 
{quare; for Liberty, which in his ſenſe is 
but a power to act or not to act, belongs 
only to agents, and cannot be an attribute, 
or modification, or power of the Will, which 
is alſo but a power. a 5 

Ut 
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But in anſwer to this I would ſay, that 
perhaps 1n ſtrict and philoſophic ſpeech it 
may be better to ſay, The man, or the ſoul, 
is free; yet ſince this is the common lan- 
guage of men, and the uſual way of ſpeaking 
on this ſubject, and ſince this way of ſpeak- 
ing, viz. aſcribing Liberty to the Will, has 
no ſuch tendency to lead one to miſtaken 
ideas, (if the nature of the ſoul be but a little 
explained, and the powers of it proved not 
to be two diſtinct beings or ſubſtances) I 
can ſee no neceſſity that a philoſopher ſhould 
change the common, forms of ſpeech: and 
notwithſtanding all that Mr. Locke has ſaid 
I ſee no impropriety in aſking, Whether the 
Will be free or no, or in attributing Liberty 
to the Will, ſince it ſignifies no more than 
if we inquired, whether the mind in its 
volitions is free to will, or not? And to 
will this or that? Common forms of ſpeech 
ſhould not be renounced and e ae 
without evident neceſſity, and Mr. Locke 
owns this 1s the meaning of the queſtion in 
the latter end of ſection 22. | 

There is another objection which Mr. 
Locke raiſes againſt the aſcribing freedom 
to the Will, viz. That a man 1n reſpect of 
the act of volition, when any action in his 
power is once propoſed to his thoughts, as 
a thing preſently to be done, cannot be free ; 
foi he muſt will to do it, or to neglect and 
omit it: and being under this neceſſity to 
exert ſome volition about it, the Will 1s not 

| U 2: free, 
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free, i. e. the man is not free whether to 
w1ll or not. 
But I think this 1s a mere fallacy, for the 

ueſtion is not whether the man can abſtain 

rom all volitions in general, but whether 
the Will can determine itſelf to chooſe or 
refuſe this or that object or act propoſed. 
It is not whether he can neither ak nor 
refuſe, but whether he can either chooſe or 
refuſe? For it is this that ſhews the freedom 
of the Will: And I would remark here, as I 
have found ſometimes occaſion to do, that 
it is poſſible for a vaſt and ſagacious ge- 
nius to be not always the faireſt diſpu- 
tant; the raiſing a cloud of duſt will ſome- 
times evade the true queſtion, and appear 
to gain the victory, when the diſputant only 
hides himſelf. 5 

The debates of Mr. Locke relating to the 

rinciple or cauſe which determines the 
Will to act, and other things relating to that 
important queſtion are ſet, I think, in ſo 
clear a light in a late Eſſay of the Freedom 
of Will in God and Man, that I chooſe to 
remit my reader to that little book. 


SECT. V. 


OF COMPLEX IDEAS, AND MIXED MODES, 


I the 12th chapter of the ſecond book of 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Underſtanding, in 
„„ 
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the 18th, 24th, and ſeveral other parts of his 
work, this author ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as 
though all our complex Ideas of ſubſtances 
and mixed or complex Modes were formed 
by taking ſeveral ſimple Ideas and joining 
them in one compoſit ion, to make a complex 
or compound Idea; and though Mr. Locke 
might not actually advert to it in thoſe pa- 
ragraphs, yet he muſt certainly grant that 


we do as often obtain a clear knowledge of 


ſome compound or complex beings by re- 
ceiving them at firſt into the mind in all 
their complex nature, and afterwards ſepa- 
rating them one from another. Let me 
o1ve an inſtance of both ways of acquiring 
complex Ideas. If a child who is unac- 

uainted with gold ſees a guinea at ſome 

liſtance, he receives perhaps only the Idea 
of extenſion and yellowneſs; bring it near- 
er to the light it appears round and ſhin- 
ing; nearer yet, and he beholds the ſtamp 
of the coin; then touching it he finds it is 
hard, and taking 1t in his hand it 1s heavy: 
thus by degrees he joins the 1deas of extend- 
ed yellow, round, ſhining, the figure of a 
head, and hardneſs all together, and learns 
what a guinea is; this is the way of com- 

oſition. But if a guinea be given at firſt 
into the hand of this child in a bright place, 
his Ideas of extenſion, yellow, round, ſhin- 
ing, hard, heavy, &c. are impreſſed all at 


once as one complex Idea on the mind; and 


by ſeparation of them and conſidering them 
3 diſtinct, 
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diſtinct, he may come to clearer notions of 
ſome of thoſe ſingle Ideas; and by reaſon, ob- 
ſervation and compariſon, he finds what gold 
is, and what is a guinea: this is the method of 
learning by diviſion. The ſame thought 
may be applied to a city, a fleet, a ſwarm, a 
heap, a conſtellation, &c. ſuppoſing that the 
firſt Idea the child has of a houſe, ſhip, ant, 
grain, ſtar, be received in this complex 
manner by ſeeing many of them together. 
Thus compoſition of ſimple Ideas and divi- 
ſion of complex ones ſeem both to be uſed 
in the obtaining and encreaſing our know- 
ledge of things and enlarging our number of 
Ideas. oy 
And it muſt be acknowledged that Mr. 
Locke allows this way of coming by ſome 
of our complex Ideas, viz. by ſenſations or 
obſervation of the ſeveral Ideas at once in 
their complex ſtate or union, when he ſays, 
chap. 22. fect. 2. Several of them might be 
taken from obſervation and the exiſtence of 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas ſo combined. And 
ſect. 9. Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle or 
fence we get the Ideas of wreſtling and 
fencing, which are very complex Modes. 
The author in his 18th chapter, ſect. 2. 
r us ſeveral inſtances of our Ideas of 
imple modes, ſuch as ſliding, creeping, run- 
ning, dancing, &c. which perhaps may be 
as well called mixed Modes as ſome which 
he mentions in his 22d chapter; for even 


there, at the end of the 1cth ſection, I think 
| he 
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he makes running and ſpeaking to be mixed 
Modes: he calls them collections of ſimple 
Ideas; and indeed it is ſometimes very dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh Ideas ſimple from com- 
plex, whether they be Ideas of ſubſtances 
or Ideas of modes, partly becauſe the acts of 
the mind perceiving ſeveral Ideas and unit- 
ing them in one complex one are ſo ſwift 
and undiſtinguiſhable, that they ſeem to be 
one act, forming one ſimple Idea; and part- 
ly becauſe language hath appointed ſome- 
times a ſingle word to ſignify a very com- 
plex Idea, and ſometimes an Idea much 
more ſimple needs many words to expreſs 
it. Thus through the mixture and confu— 
ſion of Ideas by words, it is hard to diſtin- 
ouiſh always which are the ſimple ones and 
which the complex, or which are the pure 
and which the mixed. 

Here I might inquire, what difference 
doth Mr. Locke make between complex 
Modes and mixed Modes ? Would it not be 
better to diſtinguiſh them thus? If we apply 
the term ſimple Mode to the ſimple Ideas of 
Modes gotten by ſenſation only, as white, 
black, motion, figure, or to thoſe gotten only 
by reflection, as a thought, a deſire, &c. and 
3 ſeveral ſimple Ideas combined, whether 
ſenſible or intellectual, or both, were called 
in general complex modes; and the parti- 
cular term mixed Mode, were confined onl 
to thoſe Ideas which include both ſenſible 
and intellectual ideas, ſuch as ſpeech, con- 
8 Ui verſation, 
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verſation, witneſs, theft, &c. we might per- 
haps diſcourſe more diſtinttly of theſe ſub- 
— but as this author himſelf ſays in ano- 
ther place, We ought to put things together 
as well as we can: but after all, ſome things 
will not be bundled up together under our 
terms and ways of ſpeaking. 


SECT. VII. 


OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY. 


TIE moſt familiar and common objects 
of knowledge are often found the moſt 
difficult to explain by principles of philoſo- 
phy in clear and diſtinct ideas: time, place, 
and motion, the fluidity, and the hardneſs 
of bodies, the coherence of the parts of mat- 
ter, and the principle of gravitation are con- 
vincing inſtances hereof. The doctrine of 
Identity and Diverſity is as hard to be ex- 
. ; and while every child pretends to 
know what it is for one thing to be the ſame 
with itſelf and not another thing, philoſo- 
phers are deeply entangled in the ſearch 
thereof, and frequently confounded in their 
thoughts. This author, Mr. Locke, has 
given us, in his 27th chapter, an ingenious 
attempt to unfold the myſtery of ſameneſs, 
or wherein the eee, egg. nvν,&Gutuuationis con- 
fiſts: and he deſcribes it, exiſtence itſelf 
which determines a being of any ſort to a 
5 Ea particular 
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particular time and place incommunicable 
to two beings of the ſame kind. Which de- 
finition, though it is hard to underſtand in 
theſe words, yet he makes much clearer by 
large inſtances in the following ſections. 
His meaning 1s, that Identity may have va- 
rious ideas according as it is applied to va- 


rious ſorts of beings; ſo the ſameneſs of an 


atom 1s diſtinct from the ſameneſs of a maſs 


of atoms; and that 1s different from the 


ſameneſs of vegetables, of animals, of ſpirits, 


of men. The Identity of modes, actions, 


and relations, and thoſe things whoſe exiſ- 
tence conſiſts in ſucceſhon, is pretty clearly 
determined in his 2d ſection, and the Iden- 
tity of complex beings in his 28th and 2th. 
But this author having written more in- 
telligibly on this ſubject than preceding phi- 
| loſophers, grows bold, and aſſerts, that the 
difficulty of this ſubject ariſes from names 
ill-uſed, rather than from any obſcurity in 
the thing itſelf; and that it is want of care 
and attention that has clouded and con- 
founded the thoughts of men. I take leave 
humbly to remark, that though in his gene- 


ral ſcheme of Identity and Diverſity, as well 


as in his particular application hereof to 
body, mind, plant, animal, &c. he has per- 
formed with great ingenuity, yet there re- 
main ſome difficulties which want farther 

care attention and aſſiſtance to remove. 
Firſt. In his 2d ſection he aſſerts that there 
could be no diſtinction of ſubſtances er - 
ES | thing 
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thing elſe one from another: if we do not 
ſuppoſe minds as well as bodies to exclude 
any of the ſame kind, out of the ſame place: 
which is not only oppoſed by the vulgar phi- 
loſophers, which ſuppoſe a thouſand minds 
may be in the ſame wvb:, but it is very diſ- 
agreeable al ſo with the juſter notion of a mind, 
which being not extended and having no re- 
lation to place, can neither be ſaid to admit 
or exclude fellow- minds from the ſame place; 
but that every ſpirit is ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by its particular 
cogitations and conſciouſneſs. _ | 
And beſides, if minds were extended, why 
may not two created minds be in the ſame 
lace, and penetrate each other as well as he 
uppoſes God the infinite mind to penetrate 
all minds and all bodies whatſoever ? Muſt 
God be the ſame with all minds, becauſe he 
penetrates all minds? If a ſpirit be never 
ſo little denſer than ſpace 1t 1s matter; and 
if ſpirits be no denſer than ſpaces, why may 
they not penetrate each other as well as 
both ſpace and ſpirit are ſuppoſed to pene- 
trate matter? I thought it had been a pecu- 
liar property of matter to be impenetrable 
by a being of its own kind. What is ſpirit, 
impenetrable by ſpirit too? Can a ſpirit pe- 
netrate the groſleſt matter, and yet not pene- 
trate that thin extenſion of a fellow ſpirit, 
which 1s finer than the moſt refined matter, 
and as tenious and unſolid as ſpace itſelf, as 

mere emptineſs? _ 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, In the 4th, th, and 6th articles 
he makes the identity of vegetable and ani- 
mal beings to conſiſt in a participation of the 
ſame continued life by conſtantly fleeting 
particles of matter in ſucceſſion vitally uni- 
ted to the ſame organized body. Here I 
aſk leave to remark, 

1ſt, Perhaps it would be too hard to aſk 
this author“ to explain with great exaQtneſs 
what he means here by life and vitally ; the 
ſame life in a plant cannot ſignify the ſame 
juice or nutritive particles; for it may be 
tranſplanted from clay to chalk, or from a 
bed of earth to a bottle of water, and ſtill 
it is the ſame plant. Nor can life mean the 
ſame tubes or the ſame channels betwixt the 
fibres, for they may by degrees be obſtruct- 
ed, and new ones found or formed till the 
old are narrowed, withered, and grown im- 
pervious to the juice. Nor can life mean 
the ſame method of motion of that juice 
through the plant; for if you bend the head 
of a plant down to the earth, and let its top 
take root, it may be done to vines or bram- 
bles, then cut off the old ſtalk near its firſt 
root, and the paſlage of the nouriſhing juice 
will be juſt contrary, and yet perhaps it is 
the ſame plant ſtill. I would aſk further, 
when the graft of a pearmain has grown 
three months or ſeven years, upon the ſtock 
of a crab, is it the ſame tree? Has it the 
Tame life, or has it not? 
The Author was living when this was written. 


I might 
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I might ſay the like concerning the life of 
animals. It-cannot be the ſame blood that 
is the ſame life; for in a few months perhaps 
we have tew of the ſame particles of blood 
as before; however by Dr. Lower's experi- 
ment of Transfuſion, it may be all changed 
in an hour. Nor can the ſame veins, or 
veſſels, make the ſame life, for they are the 
ſame when the animal 1s dead, or they may 
be changed in life-time. Nor is it the ſame 
motion of the blood and juices, that makes 
the ſame life; for individual motion cannot 
be communicated to ſucceſſive parts of mat- 
ter, ſince it is periſhing every moment, as 
his 2d ſection aſſures us. Beſides, 

2dly, If a tree, or animal, be dead for 
| ſome time, and by Almighty power new life 
and vital motion be given to the ſame mat- 
ter, it is a different lite according to this au- 
thor; for it 1s not the ſame continued life, 
yet it ſeems to be the ſame plant and the 
ſame animal. 

gdly, In the end of his 8th ſection the 
author aſſerts, That the ſame ſucceſſive body 
not ſhifted all at once, and the ſame imma- 
terial ſpirit united to it, goes to make the 
ſame man. Here 1 —_ aſk, Whether it 
would be the fame man if it were ſhifted all 
at once? If Goliah at a month old ſhould 
have all at once received that vaſt addition 
to his bulk which increaſed by degrees in 
forty or fifty years, it is a doubt whether he 
would have been the ſame man or no: and 


| yet 
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yet why would the whole change in one 
moment, hinder that to be the ſame thing 
which the diſtance of forty years would 
neceſſarily make the ſame? and generally 
nearneſs to the ſame time and place makes 
more towards the ſameneſs of a thing than 
diſtance of place and time. Yet upon the 
whole, I think Mr. Locke is in the right, 
though the point has difficulties. 
And perhaps this is the true notion of the 
ſameneſs of man as relating to this world 
only; viz. that the ſame ſucceſſive body 
changing itſelf by degrees, according to the 
laws of animal life, and united to the ſame 
conſcious mind, muſt make the ſame man. 
How far the doctrine of the reſurrection re- 


quires the ſame body, ſee eſſay 8th fore- 


oing. 
6 Thirdly, He comes to inquire in his gth 
ſection, wherein the ſameneſs of a perſon 
conſiſts, or perſonal identity. Here he firlt 
informs us, that he ſuppoſes, © A perſon is 
a thinking intelligent being, which has rea- 
ſon and reflection, and can confider itſelf as 
itſelf, 1. e. as the ſame thinking thing in dif- 
ferent times and _ which 1t does only 


by that conſciouſneſs, which 1s inſeparable 


from thinking.” Now I queſtion, whether 
we may fo eaſily agree with him in this, as 
a ſufficient account of what a perſon 1s. 

Let us conſider a little. The words ſelf 
and conſciouſneſs of ſelf refer only to the 


pronoun I; but are not the pronouns Thou 
L | and 


il 
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and He perſonal pronouns as well as I? Sup. 
poſe Armando has ſlain his neighbour in the 
ſight of Martys and Criton, and ſhould be 
ſeized with ſuch a loſs of memory afterward, 
or ſuch diſtraction, as to blot out the con- 
ſciouſneſs of this action from the mind. Ar- 
mando then would ſay, It was not I: But 
may not Martys and Criton {till charge him, 
thou art the murderer? May they not juſtly 
ſay, that he 1s guilty, and he ſhould be put 
to death? Are they not as good judges of 
the ſame perſon as Armando 1s himſelf? 
What if Armando ſhould deny the fact, as 
having really loſt all conſciouſneſs of it? Is 
he not ſtill the ſame perſon that flew his 
neighbour? Does not the witneſs of Mar- 
tys and Criton declare him to be the ſame 
perſon? They know his body to be the 
fame; and according to the laws of nature, 
they juſtly infer his ſoul muſt be the ſame 
alſo, whatſoever Armando's diſtraction might 
dictate concerning himfelf : I think there- 
fore, that the wor PE implies one think- 
ing being, one intelligent ſubſtance, which 
is always the ſame whether it be or be not 
conſcious and mindful of its own actions in 
different times and places“. 

But Mr. Locke ſeems to be of another 
mind; for he adds, © By this conſciouſneſs 
every one 1s to himſelf that which he calls 
ſelf; it not being conſidered in this caſe, 


* This diſcourſe is entirely confined to perſonality among crea- 


whether 


tures, and las no reference to divine perſonality here. 
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whether the ſame ſelf be continued in the 
ſame or divers ſubſtances. In this alone 
conſiſts perſonal identity, that is, the ſame- 
neſs of a rational being.” And in Section 
10th, the queſtion is, What makes the ſame 
perſon, and not whether it be the ſame iden- 
tical ſubſtance which always thinks in the 
ſame perſon, which in this cafe matters not 
at all. Different ſubſtances by the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs (where they do partake in it) be- 
ing united into one perſon, as well as dif- 
ferent bodies by the ſame life are united into 
one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved in 
the change of ſubſtances by the unity of one 
continued life: for it being the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs that makes a man be himſelf to 


himſelf, perſonal identity depends on that 


only, whether it be annexed only to one in- 
dividual ſubſtance, or can be continued in a 
ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. The ſame 
conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe different actions 
into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances 
contributed to their production.” 

Any man that reads this, and knows that 
the author 1s in doubt whether matter may 
not think, would be ready to ſuſpect that he 
is ſo very ſolicitous to make the ſame ſub- 
ſtance unneceſſary to perſonal ue that 
ſo he may maintain his ſuppoſed poſſibility 
of matter being made capable of thinking; 
and that it may be poſſible that thinking may 

inhere in animal nature, whoſe conſtituent 
particles 
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particles of fleſh and blood may be perpetu- 
ally changed, and yet the animal remain the 
fame; and be the * ts perſon too. 

But to indulge no further ſuſpicions, let 
us conſider what he ;aftirms plainly, viz. 
that perſonal identity conſiſts only in con- 
ſcioufneſs; for, ſays he, ſection ioth, As 
far as any intelligent being can repeat the 


idea of any paſt action, with the ſame con- 


ſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, or that it has 
of any preſent action, ſo far it is the ſame 


perſonal ſelf; for it is by the conſciouſneſs 


it has of its preſent thoughts and actions that 
it is ſelf to itſelf now; and ſo it will be the 
fame ſelf as far as the ſame conſciouſneſs 
can extend to actions paſt or to come: and 
he puts theſe queſtions, ſection 12th, Whe- 
ther if the ſame ſubſtance which thinks be 
changed, it can be the ſame perſon? or 
whether if it remain the ſame, it can be dif- 
ferent perſons?“ 9 

To this he anſwers, This muſt be allowed 
to thoſe who place thought in a purely mate- 
rial animal conſtitution, void of any immate- 
rial ſubſtance, becauſe the ſubſtances are per- 
petually changing in animal nature: but 0 
poſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think, 
yet he ſeems to think it hard to ſhew why 
perſonal Identity cannot be preſerved in the 


change or variety of immaterial ſubſtances, 
as well as animal Identity 1s preſerved in 


the change of material ſubſtances. Thus it 


is evident, that by his reaſonings, he makes 
1 | the 
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the ſameneſs of a perſon to conſiſt entirely, 
and only in conſciouſneſs, which he had 
before plainly and ſtrongly aſſerted. 

I acknowledge he has offered ſome plau- 
ible arguments for it, and he has alſo men- 
tioned ſome formidable objections againſt 
his own opinion; but I queſtion whether he 
has ſo well refuted thoſe objections, as to 
render that opinion of his certain and evi- 
dent, viz. That the ſameneſs of perſons 
conſiſts not in the ſameneſs of ſubſtances, 
either material or thinking, i. e. either body 
or mind, but merely in a conſciouſneſs of 
the ſame thoughts or actions. ; 

There 1s no need of debating the point 
about a man's being the ſame perſon with 
himſelf at the preſent time, becauſe a man's 
own preſent conſciouſneſs will ſecure to him 
his own perſonal Identity, though perhaps 
it will not confine 1t to himſelf alone. But 
the chief difficulty relates to his being the 
ſame with himſelf at diſtant times. And 
here let us conſider ſome of the difhculties 
he propoſes againſt his own ſentiments. 

1. He ſeems to allow, that according to 
his deſcription of perſonal Identity, two dit- 
ferent men may be one and the ſame perſon; 
for in his 13th and 14th ſections, as well as 
in other parts of this chapter, he grants that 
a different ſpirit created long after may pol- 
ſibly have the conſciouſneſs of actions done 
by a ſpirit exiſtent many ages before, im- 
preſſed upon it; by this means the mayor of 

X Queenborough 
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Queenborough might ſuppoſe his ſoul had 
been the foul of Socrates, as ſection 19, and 
then this latter ſoul or ſpirit, or this man, 
become the fame perſon with the former, 
and thus Socrates and the mayor of Queen- 
borough becoine one perſon. 

But 1 deny this to be proper conſcious re- 
membrance: it is only a deluſive impreſſion 
on the mind or fancy imitating the act of 
memory; it is a ſtrong belief of what is falſe. 
And can ſuch a irenzy be luithcient to turn 


two men into one perſon? Muſt Domitian 


be really the fame perſon with Romulus, if 
bis pride could io {ar imprels his imagina- 


L 


tion. and impofe upon his memory, as to 


perſuade him that he built Rome? Is not 
this contrary to all the ſenſe and reaſon, as 
well as the language of mankind? And 
might not Domitian by the ſame madneſs 
become Ninus, and Darius, and Plato, and 
twenty perſons as well as two? 
2dly. He ſeems to ſuppoſe, that real for- 


cetfulneſs may make a diſtinct perſon as well 


fancied memory may make the ſame; and 


thus Domitian was not the ſame perſon that 


killed fleas, if ſtanding at the head of his 
army his pride ſhould ſo far overpower his 
memory, as to blot out all the traces of 
that contemptible employment of his former 
hours. $ 

And ſuppoſe that one of his ſoldiers 
ſhould by a diforder of his brain imagine, 


that he was conſcious that he himſelf had 
hus 
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thus been employed in the palace of Domi- 
tian, and that he was then the emperor; 
would this forgetfulneſs of the one, and 
frenzy of the other, make two Domitians 

upon the ſpot, or two perſons of Domitian? 

Doth not this author allow in ſection 1 9. 
that if Socrates aſleep puts forth any actions, 
and is not conſcious of it when he awakes, 
3 and waking Socrates is not the ſame 
perſon? And are they not two perſons ac- 
cording to his notion? His 2oth and 21ft 
ſections ſeem to ſpeak the ſame thing, 

The chief anſwer that he gives hereto, is 
his diſtinction betwixt man and perſon, he 
may allow that Socrates 1s the ſame man ſtill, 
1. e. the ſame ſpirit united to the ſame ani- 
mal body ; but he doth not allow him to be 
the ſame perſon, becauſe not conſcious by 
remembrance of his own paſt thoughts or 
actions. And ſo I may be the ſame man 
that performed a hundred former actions of 
life, though I have entirely forgot them all; 
but I am not the ſame perſon that perform- 
ed millions of thoſe actions, ſince I have en- 
tirely forgotten a far larger number of my 
thoughts than I can recollect. Now, I would 
only enquire whether ſuch a diftinction be- 
tween man and perſon, 1s either correſpon- 
dent with the nature and reaſon of things, 
or with the common language of all men, or 
the accurate expreſſions of true farms ? 

In ſhort, according to this doctrine of per- 


ſonal Identity, many men may ſucceſſively 
X 2 or 
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or ſimultaneouſly be one perſon; and thus 
every private ſoldier in the army of Lewis 
the Fourteenth may become the ſame perſon 
as Alexander the Great, if a general frenzy 
ſhould ſeize them, and make a ſtrong im- 

reſſion upon their minds, that they fought 
the battle at Iſſus, and beat Darius there. 
And ſo any one man may become many 
perſons: for if Mr. Nathaniel Lee the Tra- 
gedian hath a ſtrong impreſſion on his fancy, 
that he taught Plato philoſophy, then he is 
the ſame perſon with Socrates; or that he 
pleaded in the Roman ſenate againſt Mark 
Antony, then he is Cicero; or that he ſub- 
dued Gaul, and made himſelf maſter of 
Rome, then he 1s Julius Czſar; that he 
wrote the Æneid, then he is Virgil; that he 
began the Reformation from Popery, then 
he is Martin Luther; and that he reigned in 
England at the latter end of the ſixteenth 
century, and then he is the ſame perſon 
with Queen Elizabeth. . 

On the other hand, this doctrine ſeems to 
allow us to believe, that if St. Paul ſhould 
irretrievably forget all the labours and ſut- 
ferings that A underwent for the ſake of the 


oſpel, he would not be the ſame perſon that 
fulfilled his apoſtleſhip ſo gloriouſly : and if 
'þ as ſhould never think again through all 

is future exiſtence, that he betrayed the 
Saviour of the World, he would not be the 
+ "gg that committed that heinous wicked- 
NCIS, 


The 
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The way Mr. Locke comes off from any 
terrible conſequences of theſe poſſibilities in 
his 26th ſection, is by applying the word 
perſon to a man only in a forenſic ſenſe, 
as he 1s the ſubject of happineſs or miſery, 
and is an object of rewards or — 
ments: and in ſection 13, he ſuppoſes the 
goodneſs and juſtice of God will not ſuffer 
ſuch extravagant poſſibilities to come to paſs, 

which may affect the rewards or puniſh- 
ments of men; but his equity and truth 
will diſcover themſelves in attributing pro- 
er recompenſes to men or ſpirits, con- 
Ene only as perſons, or in their perſonal 
Identity, i. e. as conſcious of their former 
actions of vice or virtue. | 

But without running to a forenſic ſenſe, 
there are ſo many inconveniencies that may 
ariſe from ſuch a notion of perſonal ſame- 
neſs, even in the comman affairs of human 
life, as well as in the philoſophical ſcience, 
as may utterly diſcourage our aſſent to this 
notion. | 

The word perſon is often uſed, if not moſt 

frequently, without any forenſic ſenſe ; we 
ſay, There were five perſons preſent in the 

room at ſuch a time, or I had but one perſon 

with me, &. And how can we tell how 

many perſons were or were not preſent, if 
the {ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs of five other per- 
ſons ſhould place them there at that time, 
and render . rae the ſame perſons? Or if 

the ſuppoſed forgetfulneſs -of the perions 

| C2 really 


it really conſiſt ? 
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really preſent ſhould take away their per- 
ſonal Identity ? I fear this opinion, if uni- 
verſally received, would bring in endleſs 
confuſions, whereſoever the word Perſon 
was introduced. 
Well, if Mr. Locke's opinion will not 


ſtand, the remaining queſtion will be then, 


What 1s perſonal Identity, or wherein does 

Firſt, I would here obſerve and allow, 
that we are now conſidering the word Per- 
ſon rather in a philoſophical than a mere 
vulgar ſenſe; for I grant there are ſome 
modes of vulgar expreſſion, wherein the 
idea of perſonality ſeems confined to the 
body of man: and thus we ſay, A very tall 
* a very comely perſon: or when 


a conſumption has made a man lean and 


pale, or the ſmall pox has altered his coun- 
tenance, we are ready to ſay, That our 
friend 1s not the ſame perſon that he was 
before. It 1s plain, that theſe phraſes relate 
purely to the qualities of the body. And 
ſometimes the ſame mode of ſpeaking is 
uſed, with regard merely to the qualities of 
the mind in union with the body, as when 
by long ſickneſs or old age the memory or 


reaſoning powers are impaired, we ſay of 


our neighbour, he is quite another perſon 
than once he was. But our buſineſs here is 
to conſider Perſonality rather in its philo- 
ſophical ſignification, which yet is by no 
means fo very different from the more uſual 

meaning 
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meaning ol it ini common life, as Mr. Locke's 
account of it is. | 

I anſwer therefore, ſecondly, that with re- 
gard to mankind, which is the only thing 
we are now concerned about, the ſame per- 
{on in an incomplete ſenſe, is the ſame in- 
telligent ſubſtance, or the ſame conſcious 
mind or ſpirit; but in a complete ſenſe, it 
is the ſame ſpirit united to the ſame body, 
that is, in ſhort, the ſame man; perſon and 
man are here the ſame. Nor is this perſonal 


ſameneſs altered or aboliſhed, though the 


man ſhould ſometimes be ſo impoſed upon 
by frenzy, as to ſuppole himſelf to have a 


conſcious memory of actions which were 
not his own; or though he ſhould be utterly. 
forgetful of his own proper actions. Here 


are four queſtions then ariſing. 


I. Queſtion. How can the ſame body be 


ſecured to make a part of this ſame perſon, 
ſince the parts of an animal are in continual 
flux and change? I anſwer, It is moſt highly 
probable, that there are ſome original par- 
ticles of an animal body, which continue 


from its birth to its death, through all the 
gradual and ſucceſſive changes of other par- 


ticles, which may be ſufficient to pronounce 
it the ſame body; and theſe may probably 
continue the ſame even till the great reſur- 
rection. See eſſay 8, on that ſubject. An 
univerſal change of all the particles of the 
body at once will hardly allow us to call it 


the ſame body. 
4 But 
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But if there ſhould be no ſuch unchang- 
ing particles in the body of man, yet in the 
ſame current courſe of animal life the body 
may be called the ſame, according to the 
common laws of nature, continuing the 
ſame animal life under {low and ſucceſſive 
changes of the particles of matter, while 
man abides in this world: and whether any 

article be the ſame or no in diſtant years, 
perhaps it is not of ſo much importance in 
any thing that relates to proper perſonality 
in this life, ſince theſe particles have nothing 
to do in thinking or conſciouſneſs. | 

II. Queſtion. How 1s the ſameneſs of the 
conſcious mind or ſpirit ſecured to make the 
other and moſt conſiderable part of the fame 
perſon? How can we be ſure that it is the 
very ſame ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance? I 
anſwer, that ſuppoſing a mind or ſpirit, or 
any conſcious being to be intirely immaterial, 
and (as I think) inextended alſo, it is impoſ- 
| ſible that any part of the ſubſtance of it can 
be changed or diminiſhed, without deſtroy- 
ing the whole; becauſe it is ſo uniform and 
ſimple a being, it is a conſcious and active 
power ſubſiſting by itſelf. It has no parts, 
and cannot but exiſt or ceaſe to exiſt in the 
whole or at once. Any new ſubſtance there- 
fore coming in the room of this makes it 
properly a different perſon, it is another ſelf, 
another intelligent mind or conſcious being : 
and to do Mr. Locke juſtice, he acknow- 


ledges in ſection 25th, that the more proba- 
ble 
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ble opinion is that this conſciouſneſs (in 
which he ſuppoſes perſonal Identity to con- 
fiſt) 18 annexed to one individual immaterial 
ſubſtance. | 

III. Queſtion. But ſuppoſing that frenzy 
ſhould ſo far impoſe upon one man as to 
make him fancy himſelf conſcious of the 
former actions of another man, or that for- 
getfulneſs ſhould make him unconſcious of 
his own paſt actions; how could he know 
and be aſſured that he was the ſame perſon 
who performed his own actions, or that he 
was not the ſame perſon who performed the 
actions of another? To this I anſwer, that 
for the common affairs of human life, God 
has in general ordained that perſons ſhould 
be ſufficiently conſcious of their own per- 
ſonality and ſameneſs with themſelves : or 
if through any diſorder of nature a man 
ſhould loſe or change the true idea of him- 
ſelf and his own actions, or falſely aſcribe 
the actions and perſonality of another man 
to himſelf, and ſhould ſay, I did this, or 1 
did not that, contrary to plain truth and fact, 
there are generally witneſſes enough among 
his fellow creatures who are not thus diſor- 
dered in their minds, to aſſure him thou 
didſt not or thou didſt according to plain 
fact and the truth of things: and they are 
able to make effectual proof to him, if he be 
capable of receiving it, that he is the ſame 
perſon with his former ſelf, and that he is 


not another perſon, or that he 1s the ſame 
1 man 
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man and not another. By their ſenſes they 
know his body is the ſame ; and they know 
that without a miracle his {foul muſt be the 
ſame too, becauſe 1t 1s contrary to the laws 
of nature for a new ſoul to be united to that 
body. Dm | 
In matters of great or final importance the 
_ equity and rel aber of God will take care 
to prevent that one man ſhall not be re- 
warded for actions which he never did, and 
which he has no pretence to but by his own - 
frenzy and * imagination: and alſo 
that one man ſhall not ordinarily ſuffer any 
puniſhment, without reducing to his mind 
a conſciouſneſs of thoſe actions for which he 
is puniſhed. God, the Judge of all, will et- 
fectually ſecure this matter in all his final 
recompenſes of mankind. If it be lawful 
for Mr. Locke to have recourſe to the equity 
and goodneſs of God to guard againſt any 
unhappy conſequences which may attend 
his ſtrange and novel opinion, it is as lawful 
for a meaner writer to have recourſe to the 
ſame perfections of God to guard againſt 
any ence that may attend an opi- 
| nion which is ſo much plainer in itſelf, and 
| ſo much more agreeable to the common ſenſe 
| of mankind. 1 
IV. Queſtion. If you inquire further con- 
| cerning the ſeparate ſtate of human ſouls, 
| what makes the perſonal Identity of 'man 
there, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it is the 
ſame individual ſpirit which was once unit- 
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ed to a certain animal body, and performed 
good or evil actions therein, and which has 
now commenced its ſtate of recompenſe ſe- 

erate from the body; and there is and will 
be a ſufficient evidence of the ſameneſs of 
perſonality for every ſeparate ſoul during 
that time, in its real conſciouſneſs of its 


own former actions without forgetfulneſs or 
deluſion, though its perſonality may not be 


counted ſo complete till the reſurrection of 
the body and its re- union to it. Then ſhall 
the whole man receive recompenſes accord- 
ing to his former behaviour in his complete 
perſon both ſoul and body. Perſonality and 
ſameneſs of perſons either in this world or 
the other muſt not ſtand upon ſuch a ſhift- 
ing and changeable principle, as may allow 
either one man to be two perſons, or two 
men to be one perſon, or any one man or 
perſon to become another, or to be really 
any thing but himſelf. 


THE END: OF THE ESSAYS. 
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VERY man who employs himſelf in 
thinking, endeavours to diſpoſe his ideas 
in ſuch an order as appears to him moſt 
comprehenſive and perſpicuous in itſelf, 
and molt obvious to his own ſurvey, as well 
as eaſieſt for his recollection. If I could 
have met with any ſuch ſhort and plain 
Scheme of Ontology as I wiſhed, among the 
authors wherice I learnt that ſcience, I had 
never taken pains to form this model or 
draw the preſent ſketch. I am not conſci- 
ous that I have admitted into it any of thoſe 
barren and perplexing ſubtilties which have 
over-run this branch of learning, as it has 
been cultivated in the ſchools under the 
title of Metaphyſics. ; : 

In our days indeed that name is dropped, 


and with much better reaſon it is termed 
| Ontology, 
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Ontology, or the Long. of Being in 
general with its various affections, i. e. the 

roperties, adjuncts and relations that be- 

ong to it. It is an uſeful ſcience in itſelf 
which teaches us to place every being and 
every was. 9 and idea in its proper order 
in our minds, and gives us an extenſive and 
regular ſurvey of things; and I am ſure it 
may be exhibited in {ſuch a manner as to ſe- 
cure it effectually from that juſt cenſure, 
and that forbidding character, which the 
learned profeſſor De Vries gives to the me- 
taphyſics of the ſchools in former ages. His 
ſatyr on it may be thus expreſſed in Engliſh. 
6 This ſcience,” faith he, © was treated of 
by the ſophiſters in ſuch a way, that one 
would {wear they aimed at nothing elſe but 
to vex and torture the underſtanding with 
difficult trifles, and to infect all language 
with bluncering nonſenſe, and with the 
grating horror of barbarous ſounds which 
have no meaning. Theſe were men of 
empty and vain ſubtilty, who built up huge 
volumes of worthleſs words and diſputes 
about nothing, whole leaves if they were 
not divided by the grocers to wrap up ſpice 
and ſugar, would now le for ever in heaps 
to feed moths and book-worms. This is ſo 
far from deſerving the title of Wiſdom or 
prime . that it is rather the ex- 
treme folly of monkiſh dreams and dota- 
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Such juſt and ſevere ſatyr as this being 
read abroad in ſome modern ſchools, and 
in the polite world, hath tempted our youth 
to run to another extreme: many of them 
will ſneer at the name of Metaphylics, and 
paſs a ſcornful cenſure on all the ſcience of 
Ontology at once: they are aſhamed of 
knowing it, and therefore renounce all pre- 
tence to it with pride and pleaſure. The 
endleſs multitudes of ſenſeleſs and empty 
diſtinctions of the ancients, their uſeleſs and 
thorny queſtions and diſputes, introduced 
into this ſcience, and the many odd and ab- 
ſurd canons and axioms which theywere wont 
to place among thoſe principles which they 
called the prime foundations of all learning, 
have appeared to our age in ſo ridiculous a 
light, that we have been too ready to throw 
away this uſeful part of philoſophy, becauſe 
of the follies which have been blended with 
it. But it becomes a philoſopher to diſtin- 
guiſh between the 7 and the droſs, and 
not to renounce and abandon a rich mine 
becauſe the oar is not refined, or perhaps 
has been debaſed with vile mixtures by 
ſome fooliſh labourers and melters. 
If we would not ſuffer ourſelves to be im- 
poſed upon by a little empty raillery, but 
take a juſt view of things in order to paſs a 
right judgment, we ſhould find this part of 
6 is very neceſſary and of admira- 
le uſe to all men of ſcience, and that in 
every branch of the learned profeſſions: to 
opt OY | have 
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have all the vaſt multitude of themes and 
ideas about which we have occaſion to think, 
ſpeak or write, ranged in a ſet of regular 
daes, ſo that we know where to find and 

lace them all, is of unſpeakable advantage 
in explaining, defining, dividing, diſtinguiſh- 
ing, illuſtrating and arguing upon every 
ſubject we take in hand. Nor does this 
{erve only the purpoſes of the college, and 
direct, aſſiſt and facilitate the labours of ſtu- 
dents and the learned world, but gentlemen 
and perſons in every degree of common 
life might be taught to enlarge the number 
of their ideas, to extend their reaſonings far 
wider, and diſpoſe their thoughts in more 
uſeful order by the aſſiſtance of this part 
of knowledge, if it were diſplayed in a 
happy and perſpicuous manner, with the 
excluſion of thorns and ſtraws and all the 
perplexing trifles that had over-run the aca- 
demies of former ages. 

I wiſh ſome {kilful hand would undertake 
this work: if I was ever able to perform it 
according to my own idea, yet it is too late 
in life for me now to return to theſe ſtudies. 
What I have here written has in part lain 
long by me: 1t pretends to nothing more 
than a brief and compendious ſketch of no- 
tions that relate to this ſcience, and a mere 
arrangement of the moſt uſeful themes which 
ſhould here be treated of, in a contracted 
view: and though it may be of chief ad- 
vantage for the recollection of thoſe who 
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have been acquainted with theſe matters, 
yet I hope it will not be unſerviceable for 
the inſtruction of ſuch as have known no- 
thing of them if they will read with atten- 
tion and care. In ſome places I define not 
only the general theme but the particular 
kinds of it alſo; in a few others I only juſt 
mention the terms of the particular diſtinc- 
tions, and neither add any definitions or ex- 
amples to them, where the very terms are 
ſo plain that a common reader may know 
the meaning of them without explication; 
but in moſt places I give ſuch examples as 
may ſufficiently explain and illuſtrate the 
ſubject and the ſeveral diviſions and bran- 
ches of 1t without laborious and diſputable 
definitions. 

What the metaphyſical writers have cal- 
led axioms or canons, are very numerous 
almoſt under every head or theme of diſ- 
courſe; but many of them are ſo falſe in 
the moſt obvious ſenſe of them, and want 
ſuch a number of limitations and learned 
diſtinctions to reduce them to truth, that I 
thought it needleſs to ſtuff this epitome with 
them. Many others are ſo uſeleſs to any 
valuable purpoſes, that the y deſerven o rom 
in the mind or memory. Thoſe few which 
are uſeful I have placed in their proper 
chapters as notes, and ſeveral others I have 
e which ſe emed to me not unprofi- 
table. 
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It is not often that I divert out of my 
way to tell the world particularly what the 
moderns or the ancients have ſaid on theſe 
ſubjects, nor how far I agree with them or 
differ from them; but in the main I direct- 
ly purſue my own track of thoughts, and 
range this infinite variety of ideas, collected 
from the univerſe of beings, in ſuch a me- 
thod as appears to me the moſt comprehen- 
ive and natural, plain and caſy. 
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BRIEF SCHEME 


ONTOLOG Y, 


: CHAP. I. 
OF BEING AND NOT- BEING, WITH A GEs 
NERAL SCHEME OF THE AFFECTIONS OF 


BEING. 


()X TOLOGY is a agen of Being in 
general, and the various and moſt uni- 


verſal modes of Aﬀections, as well as the ſe- 


veral kinds of diviſions of it. 
The word Being here includes not only 


whatſoever actually is, but whatſoever can 


be. 
Being 1s the firſt and moſt obvious, the 


moſt ſimple and natural conception that we 
can frame of any thing which we ſee, hear, 
> | feel, 
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feel, or know. It is in ſome ſenſe included 
in all our conceptions of things, and is 
therefore the moſt general or univerſal of all 
our ideas. 

By the Aﬀections of Being are meant all 
powers, properties, accidents, relations, ac- 
tions, paſſions, diſpoſitions, internal qualities, 
external adjuncts, conſiderations, conditions, 


or circumſtances whatſoever; in a word, all 


thoſe modes which belong to things, either as 
they are in themſelves, or as they ſtand in re- 
lation to.other things, or as they are repre- 
ſented or modified by our ideas and concep- 
tions. 

Since every thing may be greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed and illuſtrated 4 its oppoſites, ere 
we begin to treat of the Affections of Being 
in general, we may conſider very briefly 
what ſort of notions we may frame of Not- 


Being or nothing. 


Not-Being as it excludes all ſubſtances and 
modes whatſoever is nihility or mere no- 
thing. 

Not-Being as it excludes particular modes 
or manners of being out of any ſubſtance 


may be confidered, either as a mere nega- 


tion, ſuch is blindneſs or want of ſight in a 
ſtone; or as a privation, ſuch is blindneſs or 


want of ſight in a man; of which ſee Logic, 


part 1ſt. chap. II. ſect. 6. 
Note, 1. Pure nothing conſidered merely in 
itlelf has no proper Aﬀections belonging to 


it; though our imagination ſometimes me 
| 295 4 
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ſo far abuſe us as to miſtake nothing for 
ſomething, as in the caſe of ſhadows: and 
at other times we miſtake ſomething for 
nothing, and ſuppoſe a room full of light and 
air to have palin in it. So weak and im- 
erfect is our preſent ſtate of knowledge. 


Note 2. Though a non- entity or Not- 
Being is really nothing in itſelf, yet as it is 


introduced by ſome relation to being, it may 
afford foundation for ſome ſort of thoughts 
or conceptions, or ſome relative affections 
which hereafter will be deſcribed. On this 
account non- entity has been uſually diſtin- 
88 from mere nihility or pure no- 
thing. | 
Note 3. Hence it follows that that old axi- 
om of the ſchools non-entrs nulla eſt ſcientia, 
or what has no Being cannot be known, 


muſt be underſtood with fome limitation: 


for 1. We may know things poſſible though 
they have no actual being: 2. We may know 
things paſt and ſuture which have no pre- 


ſent Being: 3. We may alſo form a ſort of - 


idea ofnon-entities or Not-Beings from their 
relation to Beings; we can ſee a ſhadow and 


talk of ſilence: and even when we ſpeak of | 


pure nthility or nothing, we are ready to 
frame ſome ſort of notion or idea of it ſince 
we reaſon and diſcourſe about it. Perhaps 
this may ariſe from the imperfection of our 

preſent ſtate. „ 
Note 4. Though pure nothing is that 
which in truth neither has a Being nor Affec- 
4 1 
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tions, nor can be properly made the mea- 
ſure of any Being, yet negative quantities, 
which (as mathematicians generally ſay) 
are marks and meaſures of what 1s leſs than 
nothing, are of great uſe and neceſlity in 
algebra; becauſe this ſcience teaches us to 
form our ideas of all real and poſitive quan- 
tites as ſo much more than nothing. 

Having diſtinguiſhed Being from its op- 
poſites, let us proceed now to lay down a 

eneral ſcheme of the Aﬀections of Being. 

The moſt general and extenſive diſtribu- 
tion of the Aﬀections of Being is into abſo- 
| lute and relative. 

Abſolute Affections belong to each Being 
conſidered in itſelf, and theſe are nature or 
eſſence and exiſtence, duration and unity, 
power and act. 

Relative Affections or relations ariſe from 
ſome reſpect which diſtinct Beings bear to 
one another, or at leaſt to ſome part or pro- 
perty of themſelves: now theſe are real or 
mental. | 

Real relations are thoſe which ariſe from 
the conſtitution of any Being among others 
in the univerſe to which 1t has a real refer- 
ence whether we think of it or no. Such 
are whole and part, cauſe and effect, ſubject 
and adjunct, time and place, agreement and 
difference, number and order, to which 
may be added truth and goodneſs, leſt the 
metaphyſicians ſhould complain of this omiſ- 
fion. 


Mental 
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Mental Relations are ſuch as ariſe not 
from things themſelves, but only from our 
manner of conceiving them and referring 
one thing to another: ſuch are abſtracted or 
ſecond notions, ſigns, language, and parti- 
cularly all extrinhc denominations and 
terms of art. — 

Note, All Aﬀections of Being are not po- 
fitive, but they may be ſometimes negative. 
Some men are knowing, ſome are ignorant, 
or without knowledge. 


* CHAP. IL 


OF ESSENCE OR NATURE, MATTER AND 
FORM“. | | 


MONG the abſolute affections of being, 
the firſt that offers itſelf is Eſſence or 
Nature; and it conſiſts in an union of all 
| thoſe things, whether ſubſtances or modes, 
which are neceſſary to make that thing be 
what it is; ſolid extenſion is the Eſſence of 
Matter; an animal body and ſoul umted are 
the eſſence of a man; and many flowers 
bound together are the Eſſence of a noſe- 
gay. os | 
Note 1. Whatſoever is clearly contained 
in the Nature or Eſſence of a thing, may be 


* See this chapter explained more at large in the eleventh eſſay 
foregoing, which was written when I deſigned to have drawn out 
this Ontology into a more complete form, | | 

affirmed 
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affirmed of that thing: contingence 1s con- 


tained in the nature of a creature, and we 


may ſay of every creature, it 18 contingent 
or may not be. Exiſtence 1s contained in 
the Nature or Eſſence of God, and we may 
therefore affirm that God has exiſtence, or 
God exiſts. | 
Note 2. The Eſſences of mathematical 
Beings are immutable; never ſo little an 
alteration deſtroys the Eſſence of a circle or 
a ſquare: but the Eſſence of natural beings 
are not fo, nor do they conſiſt in an indivi- 
ible point, but admit of degrees. A roſe 
with more or fewer leaves may be a roſe 
ſtill. Marble is ſtill marble whether it be 
tinged yellow or gray, or made a little har- 
der or a little ſofter, But when the altera- 
tion or difference is very great, it is ſome- 
times hard to ſay whether 1t retain the ſame 
Eſſence ſo as to deſerve the ſame name: is 
a bat, a bird or a beaſt? Is every monſter 
to be called man which 1s born of a wo- 
man ? —- 
Query, When Mr. Locke infers from 
hence that the Eſſences of natural beings are 
but mere nominal Eſſences, does he carry 
this matter too far, or not? | 5 
Though we do not ſo well know the diſ- 
tinct Eſſences and Natures of particular 
kinds of ſpirits, as to ſay certainly what they 
conſiſt in, yet the Eſſence of every particu- 
lar kind of body certainly conſiſts of: Matter 
and Form, 


Matter 
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Matter is the ſolid extended ſubſtance 
which is common to all bodies: the form in- 
cludes and implies thoſe peculiar qualities 
both real and ſenſible, which make any 
particular body be what it is, and diſtinguiſh 
it from all other bodies. EE” 

Note, Shape or figure, ſize or quantity, 
ſituation or place, together with motion and 
reſt are called the real or primary qualities 
of Matter, becauſe they do and would be- 
long to bodies whether they were any ſen- 
ſitive being to take notice of them or no. 
But colour, ſound, taſte, heat, cold, &c. are 
called ſenſible qualities, becauſe they are 
ideas or modes which we attribute to things 
merely as they affect ourſelves or any ſen- 
ſible beings. They are called alſo ſecon- 
dary qualities, becauſe they ariſe from the 
different combinations and diſpoſitions of 
of thoſe real and primary qualities before 
named, and their power to impreſs our ſen- 
ſes in different manners. 

The Matter of a body 1s either proxime or 
remote; the proxime Matter of a {hip is 
timber, the remote 1s trees. | 

Note 1. Matter and Form have been im- 
properly ranked among the cauſes, yet' they 


may be called conſtituent principles of 


things. : 

Note 2. Matter and Form have been tranſ- 
| ferred from things corporeal to intellectual; 
ſo we ſpeak of the Matter of a ſermon or 
treatiſe, which is the theme of diſcourſe; 


and 
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and the Form of it, which is the manner in 
which the ſpeaker or writer treats of it. 

Hence ariſes the famous diſtinction of 
material and formal uſually and pertinently 
applied to ſubjects of various kinds, whether 
intellectual or corporeal. Wheat 1s bread 
materially, and ideas or terms are material- 
ly a propoſition; but neither one nor the 
other are formally ſo. 

Having ſpoken of the Nature of things in 
this chapter, 1t may not be amiſs to take 
notice of a few diſtinctions relating to it. 

The term Nature 1s ſometimes taken for 
the eternal and unchangeable reaſon of 
things; ſo it is neceſſary in the nature of 
things that three and four ſhould make ſe- 
ven; and that the three angles of a triangle 
ſhould be equal to two right angles. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the courſe and or- 
der of ſecond cauſes, whether minds or bo- 
dies, together with the laws of Matter and 
motion which God the firſt cauſe has or- 
dained in this world; in this ſenſe it is na- 
tural for the limbs to move when the ſoul 
wills, and that the four ſeaſons of the year 
ſhould ſucceed each other in Europe. 

In this latter ſignification of the word 
ſome things are ſaid to be according to Na- 
ture, as when an oak brings forth acorns. 
Some are beſide Nature, as when an ani— 
mal brings forth a monſter. Some may be 
called contrary to Nature, as when the 
ſtock of an apple-tree brings forth pears by 

SER” virtue 
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virtue of the twig of a pear-tree grafted into 
it, Rom. xi. 24. Other things are above 
Nature, as are all the inſtances of divine 
and miraculous operation : though theſe are 
ſometimes called contrary to Nature too, as 
when the ſtreams of Jordan ran backward, 


or the ſun ſtood fill. 


CHAP. III. 


OF EXISTENCE, WHETHER ACTUAL POS- 
SIBLE, NECESSARY, OR CONTINGENT, 
DEPENDENT OR INDEPENDENT, 


EXISTENCE is diſtinguiſhed from eſſence 
as the actual being of a thing is diſtin- 
uiſhed from its mere nature conſidered as 

poſſible. | 

A being is poſſible when the ideas which 
are ſuppoled to make up 1ts nature may be 
actually united and have no inconſiſtency, 
as a golden mountain or a river of wine: 
but where the ideas are inconſiſtent it is 
called an impoſſible, as an iron animal, or 
ſilent thunder. This has neither eſſence 
nor Exiſtence. | f 

Impoſſibles may be diſtinguiſhed into fou 
ſorts: ſome things are 1 or ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible in the abſtracted reaſon 
and nature of things, as a cubical circle, a 
thinking ſtatue, a purple ſmell, or a buſhel 
of ſouls. Others may be called phyſically 
or 
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or naturally impoſlible, 1. e. according to 
the preſent laws of nature, ſuch are three 
eclipſes of the ſun in a month, or that a 
full moon ſhould always laſt. Others are 
morally impoſſible, that is improbable in the 
higheſt degree; ſo we may venture to ſay 
that it is impoſſible for an atheiſt to be ſtrict- 
ly virtuous, or for a Hottentot to form a 
Alem of religion or mathematics: and ſuch 
are many of the legends of the popiſh ſaints. 
Other things are ſaid to be conditional 
impoſſible, i. e. when ſuch a condition is 
put as makes that thing impoſſible, which 
otherwiſe would not be ſo, as a tree bearing 
fruit on ſuppoſition it has no bloom. 
Note 1. It is abfolutely impoſſible that the 
ſame thing ſhould both be and not be in the 
ſame ſenſe, and at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame reſpect. | 

Note 2. When we pronounce any thing 
abſolutely or naturally poſlible or impoſſible, 
we ſhould do it with great caution, ſince we 
| know ſo little what ideas are or are not mu- 
tually conſiſtent, either in abſtracted reaſon, 
or according to the preſent laws of nature. 

Note g. God is the only being that carries 
actual Exiſtence in his very nature and eſ- 
ſence, and therefore we may ſay with aſſu- 
rance God exiſts. 

Note 4. Proper Exiſtence belongs only to 
individuals, for all general natures, 1. e. ge- 
nus, ſpecies, &c, are but abſtracted m_ 

0 
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of the mind, and never exiſt alone, but only 
in individual beings. 

But let us proceed to the ideas of neceſ- 
ſity and contingency, which in this chapter 
relate to the Exiſtence of things, in the ſixth 
chapter to actions. | 

All things which exiſt have either a ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence, i. e. they are becauſe they 
muſt be; or they have a contingent Exiſt- 
ence, i. e. they are, though they might not 
have been, and may ceaſe to be. | 

A neceſſary being wants no cauſe and is 
independent : but a contingent being is de- 
pendent, becaule it wants a cauſe to make 
ut exam | | : 

This dependence is either total or partial; 
conſtant or occaſional; for Exiſtence or for 
duration, or for operation, &c. See more 
in Chap. 4. and in Chap. 10. 

Note, Independence in the higheſt ſenſ 
belongs only to God, and is the ſame with 
Self-Exiſtence, and near a-kin to the idea of 
neceſſary Exiſtence. . 

Neceſlity of Exiſtence may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into abſolute or conditional : God alone 
is abſolutely neceſlary, for he muſt exiſt 
whether any other thing be or be not : but 
as for creatures, though they are properly 
contingent beings, yet a conditional neceſ- 

ſity may belong to them, i. e. ſuch a crea- 
ture or ſuch an event muſt exiſt if the 
cauſes are put which will certainly and ne- 
ceſlarily produce it: if a hen's egg be Lo 
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ed it will produce a chicken: if the ſunriſe 
there will be day-light: if a man will lea 
down a valt precipice, he muſt be deltroyed, 
It 1s called alſo ſometimes a conditional 
neceſſity, when ſuch premiſes or conditions 
are put from whence an event may be cer- 
tainly inferred, though they have no manner 
of caufal influence on this event: ſo we may 
fay, that it was neceſſary antichriſt ſhould 
ariſe, becauſe the God of Truth had fore- 
told it. | 
Neceſſity may be divided into natural, lo- 
ical, and moral: by natural neceſſity fire 
burns, and ſnow melts in the ſun-beams. By 
logical neceſſity the concluſion of a ſyllo- 
giſm follows from the premiſes. By moral 
neceſſity intelligent creatures are obliged to 
worſhip God, and virtue will be finally re- 
warded : though I know ſome writers take 
the term moral neceſlity in another ſenſe. 
Both neceſlity and contingence are ideas 
frequently applied to the events which ariſe 
in the natural world, 1. e. the World of 
Bodies, whether animate or inanimate : but 
the events in the moral world are more uſu- 
ally called contingent, 1. e. the voluntary 
actions of intelligent creatures; though ne- 
ceſſity may in ſome caſes be aſcribed to them 
too, as the bleſſed God neeeſſarily acts agree- 
ably to his own perfections: a rational and 
ſenſible being neceſſarily hates pain and 


miſery. 
Events 
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Events in the natural world are ſaid to be 
neceſſary, or to ariſe from natural neceſlity, 
when they are derived from the connexion 
of ſecond cauſes, and. thoſe laws of motion 
which God eſtabliſhed in the world at the 
creation, and which he continues by his 
Providence. This 1s the chief and moſt 
uſual meaning of the word Nature; and 
indeed Fate in its derivation and original 
ſenſe ſignifies but the dictate or decree of 
God. But 1f the appointment of God be 
left quite out of our thoughts, then Fate is 
a heatheniſh term to denote a ſort of eternal 
neceſſary connexion of cauſes, without re- 
gard to the firſt cauſe; and ſome of the Hea- 
thens have exalted this fate above the Gods 


themſelves. 
Events in the natural world are ſaid to-be 


contingent, or to ariſe from chance when 


they are different from what 1s uſual in the 
courſe of nature, and utterly unexpected, 
though indeed the courſe of nature really 
produces them by the interpoſition of ſome 
cauſes imperceptible to us. Yet the Hea- 
thens have made this Chance and Fortune a 
ſort of deities too, for want of their know- 
ledge of the train of ſecond cauſes and a 
due regard to the firſt cauſe. Events in the 
moral world which ariſe from the mere free 
will and choice of intelligent beings, are 
called contingent, becauſe they are not 
brought into Exiſtence in a neceſſary man- 
ner by any natural connexion of cauſes: 

| Z | yet 
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yet they are never aſcribed to Chance, for 
Chance ſtands as much in oppoſition to de- 
ſign and freedom, as it doth to fate and ne- 
cellity. Es 

We might here juſt take occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that not only with regard to Exiſtence 
are beings ſaid to be neceſſary or contingent, 
but with regard to the manner of their exiſt- 
ence alſo. God is neceſſary in this reſpect 
as well as in the other, and therefore his be- 
ing and his attributes are unchangeable. But 
creatures are changeable things, becauſe 
their manner of Exiſtence is contingent, as 
well as their Exiſtence itſelf. 

Note 1. All the future events which ariſe 
from natural and neceſlary cauſes will not 
only certainly but neceſſarily exiſt; and 
though we call many of them contingencies 
becauſe they are uncertain to us, yet they 
are not ſo to God who knows all things. So 
we ſay, It may or may not rain to-morrow. 

Note 2. All the future actions of free a- 

ents and the events ariſing from thence 
both which are properly contingent) may 
be certainly foreknown by God; and there- 
fore we may ſay, they will certainly exiſt, 
though there be no. ſuch determination of 
them as to make them properly neceſſary; 
for the great and unſearchable God, who has 
foretold many free actions of men, may have 
ways of knowing things certainly which we 
cannot ſo much as gueſs at. It 1s too auda- 


cious for man to aſſert that God cannot know 
things, 
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things, merely becauſe we cannot find out 


a medium for his knowledge of them. 
See ſome further conſiderations of Neceſ- 
ſity in chap, VI, where we treat of Freedom, 


CHAP. IV. 


OF DURATION, CREATION, AND CONSER» 
VATION. | 


JIJURATION is merely a continuance in 
being: and this has commonly been di- 
vided into permanent and ſuecel ee 

Permanent Duration belongs to God alone, 
and implies not only his continuance in ex- 
iſtence, but an univerſal, ſimultaneous, and 
endleſs poſſeſſion of all the ſame properties 

and powers without change. 

_ Succefhve Duration belongs to creatures, 
and implies the continuance of the fame be- 
ing with changeable and changing modes, 
power, properties, and actions one after an- 
other. | : 

It is only ſucceſſive Duration which is moſt 
properly divided into paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture. The preſent taken in a ftrict ſenſe 1s 
only the moment that now exifts, and divides 
the hours or ages paſt from thoſe which are 
to come. I : 

It is very hard for us to conceive of any 
Duration without ſucceſſion : but this per- 
manent Duration of God is his eternity, 
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which carries ſome things in 1t above our 
preſent ideas. See more 1n the chapters of 
Time and Infinites. : 

As Creation gives exiſtence to all created 

ſubſtances, ſo Conſervation is ſaid to give 
Duration, i. e. Continuance in exiſtence to 
all creatures. 
Though the moſt proper idea of Creation 
is the cauſing a ſubſtance to exiſt which had 
no exiſtence, yet the word is alſo uſed in a 
leſs proper ſenſe, when any particular bo- 
dies are formed out of ſuch a maſs of mat- 
ter as ſeems utterly unfit for that end; when 
ſuch changes are made in any ſubſtance as 
are generally ſuppoſed to be above the power 
of creatures _ belong to God alone: ſo 
God created fiſh and fowls out of the water, 
and man and beaſts out of the earth; though 
the Creation of the ſubſtance of water or 
earth, or the matter out of which they were 
made, is the original ſenſe of the word. 

Conſervation here refers to the ſame things 
which are the objects of Creation, and on 
which God 1s ſuppoſed to exerciſe his Al- 
mighty power. 

Queries. Enquire then, how far do Crea- 
tion and Conſervation differ? Is Conſerva- 
tion a continued Creation? See eſſay XI. 
ſection ult. If a creature be once formed 
would it not continue to exiſt without any 
divine conſerving act? Is it poſlible the 
Creator ſhould exiſt without willing or nil- 
ling the continued. exiſtence of his creatures? 

Note, 
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Note, Subſtances being once made, a crea- 
ture cannot of himſelf deſtroy them, or make 
their duration to ceaſe, any more than he 
could of himſelf create them ; but multi- 
tude of modes are made and deſtroyed per- 
petually. at the will of creatures, and are 
placed within their power. 1 

Note, Though Time, Place, Ubiety, might 
be introduced here and connected with Du- 
ration, yet they are all plainly relative affec- 
tions, and therefore 1 refer them to their 
more proper place. | 


CHAP. V. 
OF UNITY AND UNION: 


HE next abſolute Affection to be con- 
ſidered is Unity, which perhaps had 
never had the honour to make a chapter in 
metaphyſics, if it had not been coupled with 
Verity and Bonity; which three properties 


being aſcribed by Plato to God, the great 
and eternal Being, Ariſtotle his ſcholar aſ- 


cribes them all to the idea of being in ge- 
neral, and thence came theſe ideas to make 
ſuch a figure in Ontology; though it muſt 
be confeſſed that ſeveral things have been 
ſaid on theſe ſubjects which furniſh the 

mind with uſeful diſtinctions. 
Unity is that whereby a thing ſtands as 
it were divided in our conceptions from all 
| 2 9 | other 
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other things, and this unity is either ſimple 
or compounded; we ſay one noſegay as 
well as one flower, and one family as well 
as one perſon, and one umverle as well as 
cne creature or one atom. Sce ſomethin 
further concerning Unity, eee, 
Multiplicity in chapter IV. of Number. 

Here we take occaſion to treat of the doc- 
rine of Union, though perhaps ſome may 
call it a relative idea. It is that whereby two 
or more things either really become one 
thing or are conſidered as one : this diſtin- 
guiſhes Union into real and mental. 

Real Union is either natural and neceſlary, 
as between the root and the tree; or fortui- 
tous and accidental, as between two apples 
making a twin; or deſigned and artificial, 
as between the graft and the ſtock, or drugs 
united to compound a medicine. 

Again, real Union is corporeal, ſpiritual, 
or human. 

Firſt conſider corporeal Union or Union 
of Bodies, whether dry or liquid, which 1s 
made by blending, mixing, compounding, 
by contact, aggregation, colligation, &c. 
Under this head we may alſo treat of vital 
and of inanimate Unions of corporeal beings. 
Some of theſe corporeal Unions may com- 
municate properties, as fire joined to wood, 
a graft joined to a ſtock, perfume to gar- 
ments. Others do not, as a bundle of dry 
{ticks, or a heap of ſlones. 

pecondly, Conſider ſpiritual Union or 

| Union 
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Union of Minds : which may be called ei- 
ther intellectual, by mutual - conſciouſneſs 
of each other's thoughts, or by agreement in 
opinion: or it is moral, by friendſhip or 
mutual love; or ſupernatural, as it may re- 
late to God and the ſacred themes of re- 
vealed religion. 

Query, How far an Union of Spirits may 
ariſe from a ſuperior ſpirit aſſuming an infe- 
rior to act by it in the manner of an inſtru- 
ment, or under- agent? In this there is no 
real communication of properties; yet the 
ſame actions may be aſcribed to both or to 
either when united, and the ſame properties 
too by common figures of ſpeech. But this 
leave to theological debate. 

In the laſt place conſider human Union, 
i. e. the Union of animal body with a ſpirit 
to make a man; and what are the effects of 
this Union, viz. Senſation, Imagination, Pafſ- 
ſion, &c. voluntary Motions of the Body, 
Kc. And let it be noted, that though there 
be no real communication of properties here, 
yet there may be a nominal communication 
of them; as a wiſe Head- piece, a meagre 
Soul, a prudent Body, a heavy Genius. 2 


Mental Union is when ſeveral things reallß 


diſtinct and different are conſidered as one: 
there are no two beings, nor any multitude 
of things ſo different and diſtinct, but may 
by their likeneſs or agreement, ſituation, or 

other circumſtances, come to be conſidered 


as one thing, and come under one name. 
| 2 4 Air, 
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Air, water, earth, and all the infinite variety 
of creatures make one univerſe : all indivi- 
duals are united in one ſpecies, and all ſpe- 
cies under one genus; all ſubſtances, whe- 
ther minds or bodies, come under one ge- 
neral name of Being; and all the ideas and 
collection of thoughts as well as words in 
this book make one treatiſe of Ontology. 
Note, in all theſe inſtances there 1s a real 
foundation for this mental Union. 

In many Unions we have occaſion to con- 
ſider not only the terms which are the things 
united, but alſo the means or bond of Union 
between theſe terms. In anoſegay the bond 
of Union is a thread: in metals it is ſolder; 
in a heap of ſtones it is juxta-polition and 
gravitation: between friends the bond of 
Union is love; between kindred it is birth, 
between maſter and ſervant it is contract, &c. 
But there are many things united where the 
bond of Union is unknown, or muſt be re- 
ſolved into the appointment of God. What 
is it that unites the parts of matter in a hard 
body? What 18 1t that unites the fleſh and 
ſpirit in man? 

Union and Compoſition may give occaſion 
alſo to ſpeak of Abſtraction, Diviſion, D iſſo- 
lution, Separation, &c. which ſtand in op- 
poſition to Union. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VL 


OF ACT AND POWER, ACTION AND PASSION, 
NECESSITY AND LIBERTY. 


"THE next abſolute affections of being are 
Act and Power; though it may be a lit- 
tle doubtful whether there is not enough of 
relation between theſe two ideas to throw 
them into the rank of relative affections. 
Each of theſe, viz. Act and Power may 
be diſtinguiſhed three ways. 
1. As Actual Being or Exiſtence is diſtin- 
uiſhed from Potential, or a Power to be: 
ſo a book already written differs from a 
book which may be written, or that 1s merely 


poſſible. 


2. As Actual Doing or Action is diſtin- 


guiſhed from a power to do: ſo the actual 
putting bodies in motion differs from moti- 
vity or a power to move them: ſo the act of 
thinking in ſpirits has ſome ſort of difference 
from the thinking power. 2 
3. As Actual Suffering or Paſſion is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a power to ſuffer: ſo actual 
diviſion in matter differs from mere diviſi- 
bility : or the paſſive motion of a body is 


different from mobility or a power to be 


moved. fa 
Here we treat of Action which is the ex- 
erciſe of a power to do, and Paſſion which 
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is the exerciſe of a power to ſuffer. Note, 
Paſſion and Suffering in this philoſophical 
ſenſe, ſignifies only receiving the act of the 
agent or doer by the patient or ſufferer. 
When hailſtones ſmite upon a rock, the hail- 
ſtones are the agents, the rock is the patient: 
it is no matter whether any impreſſion be 
made or no; or when a child honours his 
father, the father 1s the patient in a philoſo- 
phical ſenſe, and the child the agent. 

Here it 1s proper to introduce all the need- 
ful diſtinctions of Action. 1. It is Imma- 
nent or Tranſient. 2. It is Natural, Super- 
natural, Voluntary or Accidental. g. It is 
Neceſſary or Free. 

1. Immanent Action has no different pa- 
tient but continues in the agent; ſo a man 
forms ideas, or he loves himſelf. . Tranſient 
Actions pailes over to ſome other object as a 
patient: ſo a man draws a picture on a can- 
vas: ſo a father loves his ſon, and feeds or 
clothes him. | 

2. Natural Action; ſo the fire hardens 
clay: Supernatural Action; ſo Eliſha made 
Iron ſwim by caſting a ſtick into the water. 
Voluntary Action; ſo the potter moulds his 
clay into a veſſel. Accidental Action; fo a 
ſervant heedleſsly lets fall a glaſs and breaks 
it. 

3. Neceſſary Action; fo the ſun warms. 
the earth; Free Action; ſo man chuſes what 
food he likes and eats it when he pleaſes. 


Note, Neceſſary Agents act always, = 
that 
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that to the utmoſt of their power, i. e. when 
things requiſite to their agency are preſent; 
but Free Agents act what and when and as 
far as they will. | 

Perhaps the doctrine of Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity might be here properly inſerted. We 
have already ſpoken of Neceſſity of Exiſt- 
ence as it is oppoſed to Contingency. Here 
Neceſſity of Action ſtands rather diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Freedom or Liberty, yet is not 
univerſally and utterly inconſiſtent with it, 
as will appear in what follows. 


Neceſſity has been before diſtinguiſned 


into natural, moral, and logical. See chap. 
III. Natural Neceſlity is either internal or 
external. Internal Neceſſity is that which 
ariſes from the very nature of the thing it- 
ſelf, ſo a ſenſible being ſeeks its own preſer- 
vation, a fiſh avoids dry land, and a fox 
the water, and lead ſinks in the ſea: that 
Neceſlity is external which ariſes from ſome 
__ outward force of reſtraint or conſtraint; fo 

lead is upheld on the ſurface of the water; 
ſo a fox 1s driven into the ſea, or a fiſh 
drawn in a net to land, and ſo a man 1s con- 
ſtrained to wound himſelf. This 1s ſome- 
times called a forcible Neceſſity. 

Liberty is applied to the Will, or to the 
inferior and executive Powers. The Will is 
always free in its choice of what it likes: 
the lower Powers are not always free to Act 
or do what the Will chuſes. A man cloſe- 
fettered cannot walk, nor can he fight when 


his 
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his hands are tied, though he may will or 
chuſe to do it. On this account freedom 
is better deſcribed by chuſing than by act- 
INg. . 
. Liberty of the will is always a Li- 
berty of ſpontaneity or voluntarineſs, with- 
out conſidering whether it can do otherwiſe 
or not: ſo when an intelligent being wills 
and purſues its own ſuppoſed ſatisfaction or 
happineſs, this being 1s called free herein, 
though this action be neceſſary, and it can- 
not do otherwiſe. The Liberty of the wall 
is ſometimes a Liberty of choice and indif- 
ference, a freedom or Power to chuſe or 
not to chuſe among two or more things pro- 
poſed : ſo a man chuſes to ſpeak or to be 
ſillent. This freedom is inconſiſtent with 
neceſſity; and this is called by many wri- 
ters Liberty in the molt proper ſenſe: and 
perhaps it had not been amiſs if the term 
Liberty had been always confined to this 
ſenſe only, but mankind have not always 
done ſo. . 

There may be alſo an abſolute or perfect 
freedom, as when a hungry man wills to go 
to dinner; or a comparative freedom, when 
a ſick man wills or conſents to take ſome 
nauſeous phyſic rather than continue in 

ain. 

Let this ſuſſice for the diſtinction of free 
and neceſſary Actions. See ſomething more 
relating to this ſubject in the chapter of 
Cauſe and Effect. 


Some 
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Some philoſophers ſuppoſe nothing wor- 
thy of the name of agent or Action but the 
will and its exerciſes; and they call all other 
beings and their powers and operations 
merely paſſive; but this perhaps is too great 
a violence offered to the common ſenſe of 
words, though there may be ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon for 1t in the nature of things. 

Having ſpoken particularly of Act and 
Action; let us now ſay ſomething more of 
Power. 

We may diſtinguiſh ſeveral Powers with 
the degrees and kinds of them. Firſt, Diſ- 
Pome which is an imperfect Power of per- 

orming any thing, and but the loweſt de- 

ree: next to this is mere ability to per- 
Aon i. e. with difficulty and care; and then 
a ſtrong habit, i. e. to perform with eaſe and 
certainty. 

Among powers, ſome are merely corpo- 
real and inanimate, as the power of the ſun 
to melt ſnow, and to draw up vapor: ſome 
are vegetative, as nouriſhment, growth : 
ſome are animal powers, as eating, ſwallow- 
ing, digeſting, moving, waking, ſleeping, &c. 
Some are ſpiritual, as meditating, reaſoning, 
reflecting ; chuſing, refuſing, &c. Some are 
human, ariſing from the union of mind and 
body, as ſenſation, imagination, language. 
Of the paſſions of man, and what ſort of 
powers they are, ſee the Doctrine of the 
Paſſions explained and improved. Edition 
2d, 1732. | 1 
| | Again, 
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Again, Of Powers ſome are natural, as a 
man's power to form a voice: ſome acquir- 
ed, as muſic, ploughing, language, learned 
by degrees; and ſome are infuſed, as the 
power of the apoſtles to ſpeak many lan- 
guages. 

Powers acquired by exerciſe are moſ} 
proper] culled Habits. All powers of na- 
tural Action in animals or artificial in men, 
are called faculties, as a Power of walking, 
dancing, ſinging: in inanimate beings they 
are principles. Powers of moral Action are 
called alſo principles or habits, as temper- 
ance, juſtice. | 

Note 1. Though we can draw no inferen- 
ces from the Power to the Act, or that any 
thing is becauſe it can be; yet inferences 
may be juſtly drawn from the Act to the 
Power, or that ſuch a thing can be becauſe 
It 18. 

Note 2. What ſoever power the agent has 
to Act, yet the Action can be received by 
the patient no further than the Power of the 
patient reaches. This is expreſſed in ſcholaſ- 
tic language quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad 
modum recipientis. A gallon may pour out 
its liquor into a pint bottle, but the bottle 
can receive but a pint: and if the neck be 
narrow, it can receive liquor but {lowly 
how faſt ſoever the larger veſſel may pour 
it. A tutor may teach a child all the rules 
of reading in a day, but a child cannot learn 
them in a month. 5 
: Note 
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Note 3. Neither the Power of creatures 
nor of God himſelf extends to things which 
are inconſiſtent in nature and ſelf contra- 
dictory: what his infinite wiſdom cannot 
join his Power cannot produce. Nor does 
this impoſſibility in things argue any im- 
potence in the bleſſed God. Yet let it be 
obſerved, that it is a much more modeſt 
way of ſpeaking generally, to ſay ſuch 
things cannot be done, than that God can- 
not do them. : | 


CHAP. VII. 


OF RELATIVE AFFECTIONS .OR RELA- 
TIONS. 


A RELATIVE Affection is the ſame with a 
Relation: this ariſes from the reſpect 
that one thing bears to ſome other thing or 
things in the univerſe, or to ſome part or 
parts, property or properties of itlelf. The 
ſame Relation is not confined to two things, 
but it may belong to many. Paternity and 
ſonſhip, greatneſs and ſmallneſs, are rela- 
tive ideas; and ſo are a part and a whole; 
a king and his ſubjects: beginning, middle 
and end. x 33 
In Relations we conſider firſt the ſubject 
of them, that is the thing of which we are 
ſpeaking; this is called the Relate; and 


then the term to which this thing is related, 
| which 
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which 1s called the Correlate. So if we ſpeak 
of a father, that is the ſubject of the Rela- 
tion; and the term or correlate is the ſon: 
but if we are firſt ſpeaking of the ſon, then 
the ſon is the relate or ſubject of the Relation, 
and the father 1s the term or correlate. 

Some Relations ariſe from the mere ex- 
iſtence of the two beings, fo the likeneſs of 
two eggs. Others require a foundation of 
the relation diſtinct from the mere exiſtence 
of the relate and correlate; as, in maſter 
and ſcholar, inſtruction is the foundation: in 
buyer and ſeller, the foundation is compact. 

Relations are of ſeveral kinds. 

1. They are natural or moral, accidental 
or voluntary. Natural Relations are be- 
tween root and branches, father and chil- 
dren, kindred, by birth, &c. Moral are 
thoſe relations which the actions of men 
bear to a law, and thus they are good or 
evil, rewardable or puniſhable : this law is 
either human or divine, &c. Accidental 
Relations are between ſeveral perſons hap- 
pening to become neighbours, or between a 
company of ſoldiers drawn out by lot, or 
between flowers ſpringing up from the ſame 
bed of earth. Relations are inſtituted and 
voluntary, i. e. freely choſen, as between 
huſband and wife, or two or three friends, 
&c. Sometimes they are choſen or volun- 
tary only on one fide, as a carter chooſes 
what horſes ſhall make up his team, or a 
man what houſe he will inhabit. | 

| 2. Relations 


— 
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2. Relations may be termed reciprocal or 
not reciprocal. Reciprocal Relations are 
partners, couſins, neighbours, balances, &c. 
Relations, not-reciprocal are cauſe and 
effect, father and ſon, uncle and nephew, 
king and ſubjects. The firſt indeed are 
more uſually called ſynonymous Relatives, 
or of the ſame name; the others we call 
heteronymous or of a different name. 

3. Relations are divided into real or 
mental: the real Relations ariſe evidentl 
from the nature of things. Theſe are the 
whole and part, cauſe and effect, truth and 
goodneſs, &c. as before recited. Mental 
Relations are made only by the mind; theſe 
will follow in their due order. 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF TRUTH, GOODNESS AND PERFECTION. 
LST the metaphyſicians ſhould take it ill 

to have theſe two affections of being, viz. 
Truth and Goodneſs ſo much poſtponed, 
let us name them in the firſt rank of relative 
affections or relations which are real. Truth 
and Goodneſs are plainly ranked among 
relative ideas, for they conſiſt in a confor- 


mity to ſome things as their rule and ſtan- 


dard. And firſt let us diſcourſe of Truth. 
There are various ſenſes wherem the 


term Truth 1s uſed. 
| Aa 1. A 
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1. A being is ſaid to be true ina metaphy- 
ſical ſenſe, when it is agreeable to the divine 
idea, which 1s the grand pattern of all cre- 
ated beings. | 

2. Things may be ſaid to have a phylical 
or natural Truth, as, that is true gold which 
has all the neceſſary properties which are 
uſually united in the idea ſignified by that 
word. 

g. Some things are called true in repre- 
ſentation, as when a picture well prot 
the original, or when an idea in our minds 
is really conformable to the object of it. 

4. Things are ſaid to be true in ſignifica- 
tion when the thing ſignified anſwers the 
ſign; as when the proper words are uſed 
which commonly ſignify ſuch an idea. 

5. There 1s alſo logical Truth when the 
propoſition or aſſertion is conformable to 
things. And indeed this I think 1s the moſt 
common ſenſe wherein this word 1s uſed. 
The propoſitions themſelves are frequently 
called Truths. Some of theſe are called 
probable, ſome improbable, ſome certain, 
1. e. according to our knowledge of them. 
Again, ſome Truths are neceſſary, ſuch as, 
There 1s a God, the whole 1s bigger than a 
part, two and two make four; theſe are 
called eternal and unchangeable; other 
Truths are contingent, as the ſun ſhone 
bright to day, Plato was a philoſopher. 

6. There is alſo ethical or moral Truth, 
when our words or actions agree to our 

thoughts, 
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thoughts, and our deeds to our words, i. e. 
when we ſpeak or act as we think, or when 
we believe and practiſe what we profeſs 
and promiſe. Sincerity 1s the Truth of the 
heart, and veracity the Truth of the lips. 
After Truth comes Goodneſs. 
Goodneſs 1s ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe 
near a-kin to Truth: ſo the works of God 
are metaphyſically good when they are 
agreeable to his will and anſwer his deſign: 
when God ſurveyed all things that he had 
made, behold they were very good. 
Things alſo are phyſically or naturally 
good, when they come up to any ſuppoſed 
ſtandard, or are fitted to anſwer their end, 
as good wheat, good gold, a good air. 
Artificial things are. alſo good in this 
ſenſe, as good writing, a good picture, a good 
clock. 7 
There is another ſenſe of natural good 
which is uſed only with relation to ſenſible 
or to rational and intelligent beings, and 
that 1s, what 1s pleaſant, or which tends to 
_ procure pleaſure or happineſs. : 
There is alſo moral good, which relates 
_ only to intelligent creatures, and that is cal- 
led virtue when it regards our neighbours 
or ourſelves; or it is called religion when it 
has a regard to God. Moral good in gene- 
ral is when the voluntary thoughts, words or 
actions of creatures, are conformable to the 
reaſon of things, or to the law of God. 
Which of theſe two is the chief or original 
A a 2 me 
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rule of Goodneſs may be debated, though 
I rather think it is the will or law of God, 
gives the proper ee ene to obedience. 


Note, It ſeems moſt proper to call both 
natural and revealed religion the law or will 
of God, though one is manifeſted to us by 
the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, the 
other by divine revelation. „ 

The good of mankind or of rational be- 
ings is wont to be diſtinguiſhed into the 
ſupreme or chief good and the ſubordinate 
| gh it is either real or apparent: it is pre- 
ent or future: it is alſo divided into bonum 
jucundum, utile, & honeſtum, 1. e. pleaſant, 
profitable and honourable. The two firſt 
of theſe come under the idea of natural 
good, the laſt is near a-kin to moral good, 
though perhaps not exactly the ſame. 

Note, The word Goodnels 1s alſo uſed in 
ſomewhat a different ſenſe when it ſignifies 
wiſhing or doing good to others; then it is 
called aa or benevolence. This be- 
longs either to God or creatures: it comes 
neareſt to the idea of moral good, though 
it promotes natural good, as it is that which 
tends to procure the pleaſure or happineſs 
of other beings. | | 
Any thing that is excellent in its kind is 
vulgarly called good, whether it be natural, 
artificial or moral. 

Note, What truth is to the mind that 1s 
x8 to the will, i. e. its moſt proper ob- 
ject. 


3 According 
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According to ſome of theſe diviſions of 
Truth and Goodneſs it may be proper alſo 
to ſhew what 1s falſehood, and what is evil, 
what are their contraries: and here the mo- 
ral ideas of vice and ſin may be introduced, 
which is the unconformity of our voluntary 
thoughts, words, or actions, to the laws of 
reaſon, or to the revealed will of God. 

Here we might ſay, as duties and virtues 
conſiſt either in action or in abſtinence, fo 
ſins are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of omiſſio 
or thoſe of commiſſion. h | 

We might remark alſo concerning good 
and evil, that of ſeveral good things the 
greateſt 1s to be choſen, and of ſeveral evils 
the leaſt. But theſe thoughts belong rather 
to moral ſcience. 
Let us proceed now to conſider what is 
the true idea of Perfection. 

When metaphyſical or phyſical Truth 
and Goodneſs.are united in any being it is 
called perfect, 1. e. it contains all the parts 
and properties which belong to the eſſence 
or nature of that thing, without defect or 
blemiſh, 1t comes up to its ſtandard, and it 
is fitted to anſwer all its deſigned or pro- 
per ends. | 

Where any of theſe are wanting the be- 
ing is called imperfect. 3 

A being may be called perfect abſolutely 


in all reſpe&s: and that belongs to God 


alone: it may be ſaid to be perfect in its 
own kind as a perfett cube or triangle, or 
| A a 3 | circle; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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circle; that 1s a perfect rainbow, which has 
all its colours and reaches from fide to ſide 
of the horizon: or it may be called perfect 
comparatively; that is a perfect image, ſta- 
tue or picture, which has no ſenfible de- 
tects or unlikeneſs to the original, and is 
ſuperior to all others: ſo eſtabliſhed and 
knowing chriſtians are called perfect in 
{ſcripture in compariſon of novices. 

Again, A being is perfect either as to parts 
or as to degrees; an infant is a perfect man 
as to his parts, but his degrees of growth, 
or of power to ſtand, to walk, to as, KC. 
are imperfect. 

Yet farther, a thing may be perlect as to 
quantity and meaſure, as a horſe of full 
grown ſtature; but this horſe may not be 
| 3 as to the qualities and powers of 

eauty, or ſwiftneſs. So fruit may be per- 
fect as to its ſize, but not as to its ripeneſs. 

In the laſt place, Things are yet ſaid to be 
perfect with regard to all their eſſentials, viz. 

the natural parts and properties which make 
the thing be what it is, as a garden juſt laid 
out and planted; or it may be perfect with 
regard to all circumſtantial alſo, which give 
that thing beauty, ornament, honour, con- 
ee '& &c. ſuch as well- grown fruit— 
trees, ſhady-walks, ſummer-houſes, green- 


Houſes, &c. make a perfect garden. 

The word perfect is ſometimes uſed for 
excellent, as when we lay, beaſts and birds 
are more perfect than fiſhes; ſpirits are more 


perfect 
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perfect than bodies, and men more perfect 
than brutes. 


CHAP. IX. 


OF. THE WHOLE AND PARTS. 


BEING 1s faid to be a Whole when it is 

conſidered as conſiſting of the ſeveral 
parts of it united in a proper manner. And 
conſequently parts are beings, which united, 
conſtitute the Whole. 

There are four kinds of Whole reckoned 
up by writers on this ſubject, viz. formal or 
metaphyſical, eſſential phyſical, integral or 
mathematical, and univerſal or logical. See 
Logic, part 1. chap. g. ſect. 7. Theſe are 
the terms in which the ſchools have expreſ- 
ſed theſe diſtinctions; and ſince moſt of the 
diſtinctions are uſeful, it is not neceſſary to 
change the terms, though ſome of them may 
be applied in a little more proper and per- 
ſpicuous manner. 3 

A formal or metaphyſical Whole, is the 
definition of a thing, whereof the genus and 
the difference are the two conſtituent parts. 
See Logic, Part J. = 5. fect. 4. I think 
this is no uſeleſs diſtinction. 

An eſſential or phyſical Whole, is wont to 
be applied to natural beings, all which were 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of matter and form: and 
thence it is applied to man conſiſting of body 
| 24 and 
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and ſoul, which the Peripatetics called the 
matter and form of man. But I think the 
ſenſe of it may be better changed or enlarg- 
ed to include the ſubſtance, with all the 
eſſential properties of a thing ; which joined 
together make up the Whole eſſence of it. 

An integral Whole, 1s when any thing is 
made up of ſeveral parts, which have a real 
and proper exiſtence in nature, and are quite 
diſtinct from each other; as the body of 
man 1s. made up of trunk, head and limbs: 
an army is made up of ſoldiers. Number 
is made up of units, and a day of hours: a 
book is made up of pages, a page of words, 
a word of letters; and ſpeech 1s made up of 
articulate ſounds. | 

Note, This is called a mathematical 
Whole, when it is applied to number, time, 
dimenſion, body, or any thing that hath 
proper quantity, but the term integral may 
have a wider extent. 8. 

An univerſal Whole, is a genus which 
includes ſeveral ſpecies, or a ſpecies which 
includes ſeveral individuals. This belongs 
chiefly to logic; and therefore it is called 
a Logical Whole. 

Though ſpirits have properly no quantita- 
tive parts, and therefore cannot be called a 
Whole of the mathematical kind, yet the 
terms Whole and Parts, may be applied to 
them in all the other ſenſes: as for example, 
1. Metaphyſical; ſo a thinking ſubſtance is 


the 
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the Whole definition of a ſpirit; ſubſtance 
is the genus, and thinking the difference. 
2. Phyſical or eſſential; ſo a ſpirit is a Whole 
and perception, judgment, reaſon, and will, 
may be called its eſſential parts or powers, 
without excluding immateriality and immor- 
tality, as its properties. g. Integral; ſo we 
ſay a whole army of angels, a whole heaven 

of bleſſed ſpirits. 4. Univerſal or logical; 
ſo a ſpirit is a genus or generic whole, human 
ſouls and angels are the ſpecies, or ſpecial 
parts. 

As for man, who is a compound being 
made up of body and foul, I think he may 
be called as properly an integral Whole, and 
then we leave the term eſſential Whole to 
ſignify only a ſubſtance with all its eſſential 
properties. „ 1 

Query. When we ſay; one of Tully's ora- 
tions is made up of pp thoughts, juſt rea- 
ſonings, warm perſuaſives, beautiful tran- 
ſitions, pure language, and well-ſounding pe- 
riods, are theſe integral or eſſential parts, and 
how 1s the Whole to be denominated? But 
let us proceed. W 

Parts are either homogeneous, i. e. of the 
ſame kind, as branches are parts of a tree; 
or heterogeneous, i. e. of different kinds, as 
the ſeveral limbs and bowels are parts of an 
animal. And even homogeneous parts may 
be ſimilar or diſſimilar in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, as the branches of a tree may be 

= CD fruitful 
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fruitful or unfruitful, long or ſhort, vigo- 
rous or withering. 
Note 1. That which 1s a whole in one 
ſenſe, may be a part in another. This whole 
lobe of earth is a part of the univerſe. 
Note 2. The whole 1s bigger than each 
part taken ſeparately, and equal to all the 
parts taken conjunctly. 1 
Note g. The part of a part is alſo a part 
of the whole. A finger is a part of the body, 
becauſe it is a part of the hand. 


CHAP; Xe 
OF PRINCIPLES, CAUSES, AND EFFECTS. 


A PRINCIPLE may be with ſufficient pro- 
priety diſtinguiſhed from a cauſe, as a 
general nature from one ſpecial kind. Prin- 
ciples are any ſort of ſprings whatſoever, 
either of Effence or Exiſtence, of Know 

ledge, or of Operation. 
I. Principles of Eſſence or Exiſtence are 
either, 1. Continent, as herbs, minerals, me- 

tals are principles of medicines, for they 
contain in them the juices, oils, ſpirits, and 
falts, and ant extracts, which are 
drawn from them by the chemiſts. Or, 2. 
Principles are Conſtituent, as compound 
medicines are made of ſeveral ſimples, as 
their principles ; or as matter and form are 
the conſtituent principles of * bo- 
= ies; 
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dies; or as a ſtone and timber of a houſe: 
or as any parts of a thing are conſtituents 
of the whole. Or, g. Principles are cau- 
ſal, ſuch are all the tribes of cauſes to be 
mentioned hereafter. 5 

II. Principles of Knowledge are either 
internal as Perception, Reaſon; or external 
as Objects, Books. Both theſe are either 
Natural, as Senſe, ſenſible Things; or Su- 
pernatural, as Viſions, Inſpirations. a 

Again, Principles of Knowledge are more 
ſimple, as Ideas, or Words, or Letters; or 
they are more complex, as Propoſitions, and 
particularly ſuch as are ſelf-evident, as axi- 
oms, or ſuch as contain the chief truths or 
rules of any doctrine, art, or ſcience. 
III. Principles of Operation may ſome- 

times include the beings themſelves, which 
operate as Writers, Warriors, &c. as well 
as their natural Powers, viz. Hands, 
Strength, Skill, &c. and their Moral Pow- 
ers, viz. Law, Authority, &c. And Super- 
natural Principles, viz. Revelation and di- 
vine Influences. L 5 

Almoſt all Principles, except the Conſti- 
tuent and Continent, may be reduced to 
ſome or other of the kinds of cauſes. 

A Cauſe in general is a Principle diſtinct 
from the thing itſelf, and hath ſome real 
and proper influence on the exiſtence of 
that thing. An Effect is that which is pro- 


duced, done or obtained by the OY 
| 0 
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of ſome other being, which 1s called the 
cauſe. ß | 
t. Note, No being can properly be the 
cauſe of itſelf: yet a fountain may be the 
cauſe of a river, though the water in both 
may be the ſame. materially, but not for- 
mally ; for a fountain ſprings out of the 
earth, a river runs along on the earth, be- 
tween a length of banks. 5 | 
2. Note, Every being, beſides the firſt 
being, wants a cauſe : God the firſt being, 
is ſeli-exiſtent or independent, and has no 
cauſe: he exiſts from a neceſſity of nature 
and ſelf- ſufficience, yet not properly as the 
Cauſe of his own being; but all other real 
beings are derived from him as from their 
Cauſe. or 
3. Note, The ſame thing in different re- 
ſpects may be both a Cauſe and an Effect. 
Clouds and vapours are the Effects of the 
fun, but the Cauſe of rain. | 
4. Note, A Cauſe is in order of nature 
before its Effect, but not always in time. 
For a fire gives heat, and a ſtar gives light 
as ſoon as they exiſt. 3 
Cauſes in general may be divided many 
ways. 3 | 
-1. Into univerſal and particular : the ſun, 
earth, rain, are all univerſal cauſes of plants, 
herbs, and flowers; for by the ſame ſort of 
influences each of them produce various 
and different effects: but the particular 
feeds are the particular cauſes of each dit- 
ferent 
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ferent herb and flower. Common and- pro- 
per cauſes are very near a- kin to the former 
diſtinction. WVß 
2. Cauſes may be divided into remote and 
proxime; as an infectious air or eaſt wind 
may be the remote cauſe of the death of 
men; but the ſeveral diſeaſes ariſing thence 
are the proxime cauſes. A father is the 
proxime cauſe of his ſon, a grandfather the 
remote m e 0 Se 
3. Cauſes are univocal, as when a lion 
produces a young lion; when a fountain of 
water ſends forth a ſtream of water; or 
when money being lent, gains -money by 
intereſt : but they are equivocal when a 
a man writes a book, when a root pro- 
duces a ſtalk and leaves, or when money 
buys land. In the three firſt the effect is of 
the ſame nature with the cauſe ; in the three 
laſt it is different. | 2 
4. Again, Cauſes are ſole or ſolitary, as 
when a horſe alone eats a gallon of corn ; 
or {ocial, when a hen and chickens ſhare it 
among them. So a peſtilence is a ſolitary 
cauſe when it deſtroys a city; but when an 
army made up of ofhcers and ſoldiers con- 
quer it, theſe are ſocial cauſes. 
Social cauſes are either co-ordinate, as 
common ſoldiers fight a battle, or ſubordi- 
nate, as the ſeveral degrees of officers, viz. 
colonels, captains, lieutenants, and the com- 
mon ſoldiers under them. Among ſubordi- 
nate cauſes we ſometimes conſider the _ 
7 the 
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the laſt, and the intermediate; whether one 
V | 

Note, In cauſes acting by a neceſſary ſub- 
ordinationin the cauſe of a cauſe may be juſt- 
ly deemed the cauſe of the effect. The man 
who throws in the firebrand, which kindles 
the gunpowder, which blows up a ſhip, is 
the cauſe of the death of the ſailors. 

Note, In ſubordinate cauſes you muſt at 
laſt come to a firſt cauſe, for there 1s no in- 
finite or endleſs ſubordination of cauſes. 

Query. If a round chain of many links 
were uſed to bind a veſſel of liquor inſtead 
of a hoop, 1s not each link ſubordinate to 
its neighbour in their influence? And which 
of all theſe 1s the firſt cauſe ? Anſwer. Theſe 
are all co-ordinate and not ſubordinate cau- 

ſes; though they are dependent, yet 1t 1s 
on each other mutually, and they are all 
equally dependent. 
5. Yet further, Cauſes in general may be 

divided into total and partial. An abſolutely 
total cauſe is much the ſame as a ſole cauſe : 
but a cauſe may be total in its own kind, 
though many other cauſes concur to pro- 
duce the effect. Alexander the King, Apel- 
les the Painter, his idea, his hand, and his 
pencil, are each a total cauſe of Alexander's 
Picture, for each of theſe is ſingle and alone 
in their diſtinct influences: but the ſeveral 
colours are partial cauſes, for they have all 


the ſame influence: and ſo are the —_— 
7 
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of the painter, for they all join their ſervice 
in guiding his pencil. | 

6. Cauſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed into phy- 
ical, which work by natural influence, and 
moral, which work by perſuaſion. _ 

7. A cauſe is called ordinary, when it 
works according to the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, as when animals produce their own 
kind : 1t 1s extraordinary or miraculous, as 
when the rod of Moſes produced ſwarms 
of lice in Egypt, N e 
After all theſe diſtinctions of cauſes in 
neral, let us now come to diſtribute cauſes 


into their chief particular kinds. Inſtead of 


dividing them into thoſe common branches 
of Material and Formal, Efficient and Final, 
it may be much more proper to leave out 

Matter and Form, as not being properl 

Cauſes, and then we may diſtribute the re 
into four Kinds, viz. Emanative, Efficient, 
Inſtructive, and Suaſive: and as I think 
none of theſe are included properly in each 
other, ſo theſe include all the various ideas 
of poſitive proper cauſes in the moſt natu- 

ral and eaſy view and order. | 
I. An Emanative Cauſe is, when the ef- 
fect flows from it without any action to pro- 
duce it, ſuppoſing only that all obſtructions 
be . So water flows from a ſpring, 
ſo heat from the fire, or a fragrant ſcent 
from ſpices. This might perhaps be redu- 
ced to the rank of continent Principles 
whence any thing proceeds, though it ee 
| | Etter 
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better deſerves the name of a Cauſe than 
Matter and Form, which are only conſtitu- 
ents, and are the effect itſelf. It belongs 
chiefly to natural and neceſſary cauſes to 
have the title of Emanative. 
Sometimes the effect is co-eval with the 
emanative cauſe, as light and heat flowing 
from the ſun, or a ſweet ſmell from a violet. 
Sometimes the cauſe is prior to the effect, 
as when a plant ſprings from the ſeed, or 
leaves and fruit from a tree, or along river 
from a diſtant fountain. | 
Query, Whether ſome of thoſe which 


are called emanative cauſes, becauſe their 


agency is more inſenſible and unnoticed, be 
not as property ranked among the efficient 

cauſes?! Such as, the ſun in emitting its 
rays, which give both light and heat and 
produce innumerable effects throughout 
the earth and all the planetary worlds? Is 
it a mere emanative cauſe of hght and heat? 
Anſwer. This may be debated in phyſiology 

if it be worth a debate. „ 

II. An Efficient Cauſe moſt properly de 
ſerves the name of a cauſe, becauſe it pro- 
duces the effect by ſome ſort of active power 
or natural agency; as when an archer bends 
his bow, or when the bow gives flight to an 
arrow, or when an arrow ſtrikes the mark. 
All theſe three are diſtinct efficient cauſes 

with their diſtinct effects. | „ 
Efficient Cauſes have many diviſions. 

1. Efficient Cauſes are either firſt, or ſe- 
cond. The firſt cauſe is e duoees a 
which 
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is God alone, and all creatures are but ſe- 
cond cauſes: or it is firſt in its own kind; 
ſo a gardener is the firſt cauſe of the growth 
of trees in the garden which he hath plant- 
ed; all his under agents, whether diggers, | 
waterers, or weeders, are ſecond cauſes. 

2. The next diviſion near a-kin to the for- 
mer is when efficient cauſes are diſtinguiſhed 
into Principal, leſs. Principal, and Inſtru- 
mental. The Principal Cauſe of building 
a houſe 1s the architect ; the leſs Principal 
are adjuvant or aſhſtant cauſes, ſuch are 
 bricklayers, carpenters, labourers, &c. the 
Inſtrumental Cauſes are hammers, axes, 
trowels, &Cc. | 

3. Efficient internal cauſes are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from external : when the inward hu- 
mours of the body produce pain or death, 
it is different from the caſe when outward 
wounds and bruiſes produce the ſame ef- 
fects. "ET 

4 Efficient Cauſes may be exciting and 
diſpoling, as when hunger excites a horſe to 
eat, or a farmer holds hay to his mouth : 
but when a farrier conſtrains him to take a 
drench, this is a compelling and conſtraining 
cauſe. os | | 

. A cauſe is forced, as when a man dri- 

ven by robbers runs in at his neighbour's 
window by night for ſhelter: or it is free, 
as when a robber breaks into the houſe to 


plunder 1t. 
= B b 6. Xe 
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6. Yet further, efficient cauſes may be ne- 
ceſſary, as when the ſea drowns a child who 
falls into 1t; or contingent, as when a tile 
falls from a houſe and kills a child; whereas 
it might only have wounded him, or per- 
haps not hurt him, or never touched him, 

7. Again, Cauſes may be accidental, as 
when a boy throws a ſtone at a bird and 
breaks a window: but when he doth miſ- 
chief on purpole, the Cauſe 1s deſigning and 
the Effect is deſigned. When a groom leads 
a lame horſe to water, the groom is the de- 
ſigning Cauſe of the horſe's walking, but he 
is only the accidental Cauſe of his halting. 
The famous pair of cauſes which in the 
ſchools is called Cauſa per Accidens, and 
Cauja oy ſe, may be applied to theſe two or 
three laſt diſtinctions of efficient Cauſes *. 

8. Again, Efficient Cauſes may be either 
procuring or confirming, preventing or re- 
moving. So medicines confirm or-procure 
health, and prevent or remove diſeaſes. 

9. Efficient Cauſes may be creative, con- 
ſervative, alterative, or deſtructive. The 
very names of theſe deſcribe them ſuffi- 
ciently. | 

Note, Here might be introduced that fa- 
mous axiom of the ſchools, that every Cauſe 


* know accidental and contingent Cauſes are much the ſame ; 
but I thought it more proper here to mulciply the diviſions of 
Cauſe than to crowd all theſe Cauſes, viz. Forced, Free, Deſign- 
ing, Contingent, and Neceſſary into one Divifion, becauſe ſome 
of them have two or three oppoſites, and have their ideas a little 
diſtin, which beft appears in diſtin& pairs. See more in the chap. 
of Act and Power, Neceſſity and Freedom. 
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contains its Effect, or that there is nothing 
in the Effect which was not in the Cauſe : 
but this muſt not be underſtood always for- 
mally as a fountain contains water, but 
ſometimes, only eminently, 1. e. as the root 
of a tree contains leaves and fruit, becauſe 
it can produce them ; and indeed when we 
ſearch this axiom to the bottom, it means 
nothing more than that every Cauſe can 
produce its Effect, which is a very dilute 
and inſipid canon, becauſe it is contained 
in the very definition of a Cauſe. Beſides 
it 1s a very odd and uncouth manner of 
ſpeaking, to ſay, that a whetſtone contains 
in it the ſharpneſs of a ſcythe, not formally 
but eminently, becauſe it can make a ſcythe 
ſharp. Yet this is the Cauſe in a multitude 
of theſe metaphyſical axtoms; I mention 
this only as an inſtance at preſent, and as a 
reaſon why I have paſt ſo many of them 
over in ſilence. 1 
III. The third kind of Cauſe is an inſtruc- 
tive Cauſe. This works either by way of 
manifeſtation of truth or direction in prac- 
tice, and may be called manifeſtative or 
directive. 7 
1. In the manifeſtation of truth this cauſe 
ſometimes operates in filence; as a book, 
or diagram, a picture, a map, a mariner's 
compaſs, or magnetic needle: ſometimes | 
it is vocal; as a tutor, or a watchman in the 
night, or perhaps a cuckow giving notice 
| B b 2 of - 
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of the ſpring, or a crowing cock of the 
morning. 

2. In the direction of practice this cauſe 
is either a rule which teaches us to act whe- 
ther by ſpeech or writing; or it is a pattern 
or example for us to imitate and copy after. 
Sometimes this is a living example which by 
acting ſhews us to act the ſame; or it 1s 

a guide which ſeems to include both the 
former, viz. teaching and ſhewing, or rule 
and example. 

Many times the inſtructive Cauſes which 
primarily manifeſt truth are in ſome ſenſe 
directive alſo, as they are deſigned alſo ulti- 
mately to direct our practice, ſo a mariner's 
needle pointing where the north lies direct 
the pilot to ſteer the ſhip. : 

Note, Active inſtructive Cauſes approach 
toward the idea of an efficient Cauſe : the 
Unactive are quite diſtinct. 

Note, All this fort of cauſality works its 
Effect chiefly in intellectual agents. 

Query, But may not an inſtructive Cauſe 
ſometimes be attributed to brutes? dogs or 
horſes will teach one another what man has 
taught them. 5 

Note, The word Directive may ſometimes 
be applied to phyſical cauſality, as when a 
pilot or ſteers- man guides a ſhip by the rud- 
der, or when a tube or ring guides an arrow 
to the mark, when a canal conveys water 

to a ciſtern, or when any hard bady by re- 


elling or reflecting determines any moving 
Bay to a particular point. But all theſe 
. are 
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are more properly ranked under efficient 
Cauſes than directive, becauſe they do it by 
mere mechaniſm, without ſo much as the 
appearance. of any intellectual influence 
upon the thing directed, and can never be 
called inſtructive. | | | 
Query, When a ſun-dial ſhews the hour, 
the ſun and the ſtyle of the dial ſeem to be 
ſocial efficient Cauſes; the ſun by giving 
light, and the ſtyle by limiting it with ſhade : 
But what ſort of Cauſe is the dial-plane ? Is 
it not inſtructive ? | 
IV. A Suaſive Cauſe is properly ſome- 
thing from without, which being apprehend- 
ed by the mind excites or inclines a volun- 
tary or free agent to act, and it works either 
by intreaty or authority, by commands or 
counſels, by promiſing or threatening, by 
rewards or puniſhments, by fear or hope, 
or any other motives, all which are called 
moral agency or influence. 
Suaſive Cauſes are either perſonal or real. 
Perſonal are chiefly ſuch as theſe, viz. au- 
thor or perſuader, commander, encourager, 
&c. Real ſuaſive Cauſes are the end or de- 
ſign, the object, occaſion, opportunity, me- 
rit or demerit. Any being, appearance or 
circumſtance whatſoever, that tends to in- 
fluence the agent in a moral way, 1. e. to 
affect and perſuade the will, may be pro- 
perly called a ſuaſive Cauſe. 2 
This ſort of Cauſes belongs alſo chiefly if 
not only to intellectual and voluntary agents. 
. B b 3 Yet 
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Yet it may, be queried, whether a pond 
inviting a horſe to drink be a ſuaſive or an 
efficient Cauſe ? Is the influence of this ob- 
Ject on the animal properly natural or mo- 
ral? Food inviting a hungry man to eat has 
certainly both a natural and a moral influ- 
ence, becaule he has both animal nature and 
reaſoning powers. 

The end or deſign is one of the chief of 
ſuaſive Cauſes. It is defined, That for the 
ſake whereof any thing is done. An artih- 
cer labours hard; his end is to procure 
bread; his labour 1s called the means. The 

end is the Caule, the means the Effect. 

Under the idea of an end all the doctrine 
of final Cauſes with all their diviſions ſhould 
be introduced. 

1. Here therefore comes in firſt the diſ- 
tinction of ultimate end or ſubordinate : an 
ultimate end 1s either abſolutely ſo, ſuch 1s 
or ſhould be the end of all our actions, viz. 
the glory of God and our own final happi- 
neſs, or it is ultimate in its own kind; ſo 
learning or knowledge 1s the chief end of 
reading. Subordinate ends are ſuch as tend 
to ſome further end, as knowledge 1s ſought 
in order to practiſe ; practice in order to 

profit and pleaſure in this life, or prepara- 
tion for the life to come. 

Note, There may be many co-ordinate 
ends of the ſame action which are not ſub- 
ordinated to one another. A man rides on 


horſeback for his pleaſure, for his health, 
and 
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and for a viſit to his friend. If one of theſe 
ends be much ſuperior in his eye to the 
others, that is called the primary end, others 
are but ſecondary, though not ſubordinate. 

2. The end is conſidered as in the inten- 
tion of the prime efficient, or in the execu- 


tion. In the intention it moves or excites 


the efficient Cauſe to act by a moral influ- 
ence, and it is in this view it properly comes 
in among ſuaſive Cauſes. But in the execu- 
tion it becomes the Effect of the prime 
agent by a natural influence or cauſality. 
3. Another manifeſt diſtinction of final 
Cauſes is into ſuch as are private and con- 
cealed, or ſuch as are public and avowed. 
4. There is another diſtinction which the 
{chools call hn cujus, i. e. the end or deſign 
of the workman, and inis cui which is the 
end or deſign of the work. A clock-maker's 
deſign is gain, but the deſign of the clock 1s 
to ſhew the hour. | 
1. Query, Are Brutes influenced by final 
_ Cauſes? Their actions look very like it. But 
doth not acting for ſome deſign or end im- 
ply reaſoning? Is this reaſoning in them- 


ſelves or in their Maker only? What is it 


then in the brutes themſelves ? Can mere 
inſtinct or mechaniſm perform all theſe ope- 
rations ? | | 


2. Query, Is it not an evident truth that all 


Cauſes mull have a being beforethey can act, 
at 'leaſt inrder of nature though not al.vays 
in time? But may not many ſualive Caules 


B 4 act 
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act before they exiſt ? as ſor inſtance; a thief 
is temptcd to provide a ladder to day be- 
cauſe there will be an opportunity at night 
to come over the garden wall : And do not 
final Cauſes always act before they exiſt, 
ſince the action of the efficient is deſigned 
to produce their exiſtence as the effect? 
Anſwer. All ſuaſive Cauſes act by the idea 
of them exiſting in the mind, whether the 
things themſelves exiſt or no. | 

1ſt Note, The end and the means are mu— 
tually cauſe and effect to each other. When 
the end is conſidered as a ſuaſive Cauſe, the 
means are the effect; but when the end is 
conſidered as the effect, the means are an 
inſtrumental or ſubordinate efficient Cauſe 
under the influence of the principal efficient. 

2d Note, The end reconciles the agent to 
thoſe means which may be painful and un- 
pleaſant, and it regulates and limits the uſe 
of means. A ſick man who ſeeks health is 
perſuaded to uſe bliſters or Litter potions, 
and his uſe of them is regulated and limited 
by the view of health. 

gd Note, In the ſeries of final Cauſes ſub- 
ordinate to cach other, that which 1s laſt in 
execution is generally firſt or chief in the 
inten:10n; but it is not always ſo; for when 
the chief end is obtained leſſer ends may be 
ſometimes purſued. I retire into the coun- 
try chiefly for my health; but when I am 
well I deſign alſo to viſit my friends there, 
and I feek my health partly with that deſign. 
. | Beſides 
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Beſides theſe four kinds of Cauſes which 


have a plain, a poſitive and direct influence 
upon the effect, there are ſome other princi- 
ples which alſo have their diſtinct ſorts of 
influence, though not in ſo poſitive and di- 
rect a manner : yet they have been digni- 
fied with the title of Cauſes for want of a 
fitter name. The chief of them are, a de- 
ficient Cauſe, a permiſſive Cauſe, and a Con- 
dition. 

I. A deficient Cauſe is when the effect 
owes 1ts exiſtence 1n a great meaſure to the 
abſence of ſomething which would have 
prevented it; ſo that this may be reckoned 
a negative rather than a poſitive Cauſe : the 
negligence of a gardener or the want of 
rain are the deficient Cauſes of the withering 
of plants; and the careleſsneſs of the pilot 
or the ſinking of the tide is the caule of a 
ſnip's ſplitting on a rock: the forgetfulneſs 
of a meſſage is the cauſe of a quarrel among 
friends, or of the puniſhment of ſervants : 
the not bringing a reprieve in time is the 
Cauſe of a criminals being executed, and 
the want of education 1s the cauſe why many 
a child runs headlong into vice and miſchief: 
the blindneſs of a man or the darkneſs of 
the night are the Cauſes of ſtumbling : a 
leak in a boat is a deficient Cauſe why the 
water runs in and the boat links; and a hole 
in a veſſel is called the deficient Cauſe why 
the liquor runs out and is loſt, Man is the 

deſicient 
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deficient Cauſe of all his ſins of omiſſion, 
and many of theſe carry great guilt in them. 
II. A Permiſſive Cauſe is that which ac 
tually removes impediments, and thus it 
lets the proper Cauſes operate. Now this 
ſort of Cauſe is either natural or moral. 
A natural permiſſive Cauſe “ removes na- 
tural impediments, or obſtructions, and this 
may be called a de- obſtruent Cauſe. So 
opening the window-ſhutters 1s the Cauſe of 
light entering into a room: cleanling the ear 
may be the Cauſe of a man's hearing muſic 
who was deaf before: breaking down a dam 
1s the Cauſe of the overflowing of water and 
drowning a town : letting looſe a rope 1s the 
Cauſe of a ſhip's running a drift : leaving 
off a garment 1s the Cauſe of a cold and 
a cough; and cutting the bridle of the 
tongue may be the Cauſe of ſpeech to the 
dumb. | 
Note, The Cauſe which removes natural 
impediments may be a proper efficient Cauſe 
with regard to that removal, yet 1t 1s not 
properly efficient, but merely permiſhve 
with regard to the conſequences of that re- 
moval. oe 
A moral permiſhve Cauſe removes moral 
impediments, or takes away prohibitions, and 
gives leave to act: ſo a maſter is the permiſ- 
ve Cauſe of his ſcholars going to play; a 


If the word De-obſtruent were always uſed to denote a Cauſe 
removing natural obſtructions, then we might leave the term permiſ- 
five only to fenify moral Cauſes of this kind, 


general 
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general 1s the ſame cauſe of his ſoldiers 
plundering a city ; and the repeal of a law 
againſt foreign fi1ks is the permiſſive Cauſe 
why they are worn. 

Query, Was not God's permiſſion of Satan 
to afflict Job rather natural than moral, ſince 
his miſchievous actions did not become law- 
ful thereby, and ſince it is now become his 
nature to do miſchief, where he has no na- 
tural reſtraint ? | 


III. A condition hath been uſually called 


Cauſa ſine qua non, or a Cauſe without which 
the effect is not produced. It is generally 
applied to ſomething which is requiſite in or- 
der to the effect, though it hath not a pro- 

er actual influence in producing that effect. 
Day: light is a condition of ploughing, ſow- 
ing and reaping: Darkneſs is a condition of 
our ſeeing ſtars and glow-worms : Clearneſs 
of the ſtream 1s the condition of our ſpying 
ſand and pebbles at the bottom of it: Being 
well dreſſed with a head uncovered is a con- 


dition of a man's coming into the preſence 


of the king: And paying a pepper-corn 
yearly is the condition of enjoying an eſtate. 
How far the perfect idea of the word Con- 


dition in the civil law may differ from this 


repreſentation is not my preſent work to de- 
termine. 

Note, Theſe three laſt Cauſes may poſſi- 
bly be all ranked under the general name of 
Conditions; but I think it is more proper 
to diſtinguiſh them into their different kinds 
of Cauſality. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. -XE 
OF SUBJECT AND ADJUNCT. 


.* greateſt part of what is neceſſary to 
be ſaid on this theme may be found in 
logic, where it treats of Subſtances and 
Modes: but in this place the word Subject 
is more uſually conſidered as having acci- 
dental modes relating to it than thoſe which 
are eſſential, for ſo the word Adjunct means 
here. | | 
As a being or ſubſtance may be a Subject 
of inheſion, adheſion, or of denomination, 
_ Jo Adjuncts may perhaps ſometimes be uſed 
in a large ſenſe to include ſome internal qua- 
lities which may inhere in the Subject ; but 
the word more generally ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
from inherent qualities, and ſignifies more 
properly external additions or appendices, 
which adhere to the Subject or names and 
denominations, by which it is called. 

The moſt conſiderable Adjuncts of all ap- 
pearances or actions are what we call Cir- 
cumſtances, which include time, place, light, 

darkneſs, clothing, the ſurrounding ſituation 
of things, or perſons, and the concomitant, 
antecedent, or conſequent events. 

When the word Subject ſignifies a ſubject 
either of occupation, or operation, of thought 
or diſcourſe, it may · be properly alſo called 

an 


[ 
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an object; as a houſe or timber are ſubjects 
or objects on which a carpenter works, about 
which he is occupied, or of which he thinks 
or diſcourſes. 5 
Objects are either immediate and proxime, 
or mediate and remote. The pages and 
words of a book are the immediate object 
of a ſtudent's occupation; notions and opi- 
nions, arts and ſciences are the remote ob- 


ject, becauſe they are taught by theſe pages. 


So a diſpleaſed ſuperior 1s the remote ob- 


_ ject of my addreſſes, but the Mediator by 


whom I hope for reconciliation is my more 


immediate object. I ſend letters to my 


friend remotely, but I deliver them imme- 


diately to the poſt. 

Again, Objects are either common or pro- 
per. The ſhape, and motion, and ſize of 
bodies are common objects of two different 
ſenſes, viz. of ſight and feeling: colour is 
the proper object of ſight alone; ſound of 
hearing, and cold of feeling.. | 

The ſubjects of which ſeveral ſciences 
treat are called their Objects: theſe are 
either material or formal: the body of man 
is the common material object both of ana- 
tomy and medicine; though one conſiders 
it as a curious engine whole parts are to be 
diſſected and known, the other views it as 
capable of diſeaſes and healing; which two 
conſiderations added to the human body 
conſtitute the proper and formal objects of 
thoſe two ſciences, | 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF TIME AND PLACE AND UBIE T. 


IME is eſteemed a relative affection, for 
it commonly refers to ſomething that 
meaſures 1t. F 

Time is finite and ſucceſſive duration, 
and it is diſtinguiſhed (as I have before ob- 
ſerved) into paſt, preſent, and future; it is 
uſually meaſured by the motion of ſome 
bodies, whoſe motions are ſuppoſed to be 
moſt regular, uniform and certain. And for 
this reaſon mankind have generally agreed 
to meaſure Time by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, ſun, moon, and ſtars; and 
God himſelf appointed them for this end: 
thence centuries, years, months, weeks, days, 
hours, and minutes have their riſe. 

But amongſt the ruder and more untaught 
parts of the world both in ancient and later 
ages, Time has ſometimes been meiſured 
by any of thoſe things which are ſuppoſed 
to keep their regular returning periods and 
ſeaſons, as cold and heat, ſnow and ice, pe- 
riodical rains or winds, particular fruits, 
corn, harveſt, the coming or departure of 
certain birds to particular countries, or fiſh 
to particular coaſts. | | 

All the things before mentioned are a ſort 


of natural meaſures or determinations of 
Times 
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Times and ſeaſons: but hour-glaſles, by ſand 
or water, clocks, watches, &c. are artificial 
meaſures of time, and ſome of them per- 
form it with greater exactneſs even than the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, at leaſt in 
their appearances to us on the earth. 

As for the Time or duration of ſpirits 
while they are united to human bodies, or 
vehicles, or make their appearances on earth, 
it is meaſured by ſome of the things we 
have mentioned: but the duration or time 
of thoſe ſpirits which have no relation to 
our world, muſt be meaſured in ſome other 
manner which at preſent we know not. 

Here is a famous queſtion, whether God's 
duration or eternity be not co-exiſtent with 
our Time, and the duration of the world, 
and whether ſuch a part of eternity be not 
_ commenſurate therewith? It is evident this 
is our common idea of it. But it is hardly 
juſt, for in truth eternity is an idea above 
our preſent reach, and we loſe ourſelves in 
an abyſs, when we wander into it. See the 
chapter of Duration, and the chapter of In- 
ſinites. 

A moment is called the leaſt part of Time: 
ſo an atom is the leaſt part of matter: but 
modern philoſophers ſuppoſe all ſorts of 
quantity to be infinitely diviſible, whether 
it be magnitude, which is called permanent 
quality, or Time, which 1s called flowing 
quantity; and then there is properly no 
atom, no mo:nent. | — 

Place 
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Place or ſituation is a relative idea: for it 
is generally deſcribed as that relation of 
roximity or diſtance which my being bears 
to the viſible bodies that are round about it, 
and are uſually eſteemed quieſcent, or at 
7 
Place is diſtinguiſhed indeed by many 
modern philoſophers into abſolute and re- 
lative: e Place is made to ſignify 
that part of the ſuppoſed infinite void of 
ſpace, which any being fills up and poſſeſſes, 
and relative Place is the ſituation of a being 
among other bodies, which are looked upon 
as quieſcent; and it muſt be granted we 
uſually conceive things in this manner: but 
if ſpace be a creature of the imagination, 
and a mere idea of nothing real, then all 
Place is properly relative, and a body exiſt- 
ing alone has no Place. 
The place of a ſpirit has been often call- 
ed Ubiety, which may moſt properly refer 
to ſo much of the material world, of which 
it has am ore evident conſciouſneſs, and on 
which it can act: In God the infinite ſpirit, 
his Ubiety is whereſoever there are objects 
for his conſciouſneſs and activity: and you 
may extend this to all poſſible as well as real 
and actual worlds, if you pleaſe; for he 
knows and he can do, whatſoever can be 
known or can be done, and therefore he is 
ſaid to, be every where. But with regard 
to conſcious beings, whether created or 1n- 
created, I confeſs I have no clear idea how 
they 
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they can have any proper locality, reſi- 
dence, ſituation, nearneſs, or juxta- poſition 
among bodies, without changing the very 
eſſence or nature of them into extended be- 
ings, and making them quite other things 
than they are. | | | 
When we ſay God the infinite Spirit is 
every where, let, it be underſtood therefore, 
that in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe we mean 
that he has an immediate and unlimited 
conſciouſneſs of, and agency upon all things, 
and that his knowledge and power reach 
alſo to all poſſibles, as well as to all actual 
beings. When we ſlay the ſoul of man is in 
his body, we mean, it has a conſciouſneſs of 
certain motions and impreſſions made on 
that particular animal engine, and can ex- 
cite particular motions in it at pleaſure. 
What further Ideas are contained in the 
Ubiety of ſpirits I know not. Tn 
When we conſider bodies as preſent in a 
place by their proper ſituation, this may be 
called a circumſcriptive preſence: a ſpirit's 
preſence in a place by conſciouſneſs or ope- 
ration hath been called a definitive or limit- 
ed preſence becauſe its conſciouſneſs and 
operation are not univerſal or infinite: God's 
omnipreſence, or his being every- where, 
hath been termed his repletive preſence, be- 
cauſe the ſcripture ſays, God fills heaven 
and earth; though this term 5 docs 
not properly anſwer the philoſophical idea, 
yet it may be uſed in a vulgar and figura- 
Co tive 
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tive way of ſpeaking, which is. perfectl 
agreeable to the language and deſign of Fd 
ſacred writers. | 


CHAP. XIII. 


OF AGREEMENT AND DIFFERENCE, OF 
. SAMENESS, AND THE DOCTRINE OF Op- 
POSIT ES. | 


HE Agreement and Difference of things 
are found out by that act of the mind 
which we call compariſon, wherein we com- 
pare one thing with another; but we ſome- 
times alſo compare the ſame thing with it- 
{elf at different times or places, or as veſt- 
ed with different qualities, or under differ- 
ent circumſtances, or conſiderations, and in 
different reſpects, and ſo we ſay a thing 
agrees with, or differs from itſelf. | 
Agreement 1s either real, that 1s in ſub- 
ſtance, or modal, that is in modes, proper- 
ties or accidents, it is mental, i. e. ſuch as 
is made only by our conceptions. | 
Again, Agreement is either internal, 1. e. 
in eſſence, in quantity, or in quality; or it 
is external, that is in cauſes, effects, adjuncts, 
circumſtances and names. 1 
Yet further, agreement is either total and 
perfect, when there is no manner of Differ- 
ence, or partial, which admits a Difference 


in ſome reſpect, Perfect Agreement in the 
higheſt 
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higheſt degree is uſually called Sameneſs, 
yet this word is ſometimes uſed alſo to ſig- 
nify lower degrees of it. 
Sameneſs or identity is attributed to 
things which agree in eſſence, or have an 
eſſential Agreement; but Agreement in qua- 
lity is properly called likeneſs. | 
An Agreement in quantity, if it be per- 
fect, is ſometimes called Sameneſs, but more 
properly equality. Agreement in value re- 
quires an Agreement in quantity, where the 
un is the ſame; ſo hve ſhillings is the 
ame with a crown, or equal to it, i. e. it is 
the ſame quantity of ſilver. But ſometimes 
Agreement in value ariſes from the Differ- 
ence of quality compenſating the exceſs or 
defect in quantity; ſo a guinea of gold is 
ual to twenty-one ſhillings in filver. 
But if the Agreement m quantity be not 
abſolute and perfect individual Sameneſs, it 


is called Proportion: ſo we ſay there is a 


roportion between ſixteen and twenty- 
our, for one is two thirds of the other: 
and ſo there is between three fives and fif- 
teen, for they are equal. 3 

Agreement in ſhape or figure is uſually 
called Similarity, ſo two equilateral trian- 
gles are ſimilar figures. : 

Two or more things may be ſaid to have 


the ſame general eſſence or nature, ſo beaſts, 


birds, fiſhes agree in that they are animals: 
or they are ſaid to have the ſame ſpecial 
nature; ſo hounds and ſpaniels agree in 

GEL that 
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that they are dogs; Peter and Paul agree in 

that they are men. But it is only one thing 

has the ſame individual nature or eſſence 
with itſelf, as Methuſelah when a boy, a 

outh and an old man is the ſame. Hence 
ariſe the ideas of generical, ſpecifical, and 
numerical or individual Sameneſs. 
Again, Sameneſs is either material or 
formal. Wheat is the ſame body materially 
when it is a heap of grains, as when it 1s 
ground and moulded into bread, but it 1s 
not formally the ſame. pee: 

One would think it a very eaſy queſtion, 
Whether a thing be the ſame with itſelf or 
no? But whoſoever will read what Mr. 

Locke has written upon Identity in chap. 27. 

book II. of his Eſſay, will think it a fort of 
inſolvable difficulty in ſome caſes, and al- 
moſt an impoſſible thing to anſwer that 

uery in ſome particular inſtances, eſpeci- 
ally relating to men, animals, &c. This 

ueſtion in the language of the ſchools 1s, 
What is the principle of individuation? i. e. 
what is neceſſary to make a thing the ſame 
with itſelf? 

Here we may conſider the Sameneſs of 
ſingle bodies, as a grain of wheat; of aggre- 

ates, as a heap of ſand; of compounds, as a 
bouſd a garden: here inquire how ſmall or 
how great a difference will hinder theſe 
from being called the ſame. | 

Again, let us conſider the Sameneſs of 
rivers, vegetables and animals, each of which 

ſameneſſes 
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ſameneſſes conſiſts in very different ideas, 
and ſome are difficult to adjuſt. 

Conſider yet further the Sameneſs of ſpi- 
rits which conſiſts in the ſame thinking 


power or ſubſtance; and the Sameneſs o 
pore which conſiſts chiefly in the very 


ame conſciouſneſs, the ſame ſelf, or rather 


in the ſame ſingle conſcious principle. 

Conſider here alſo the Sameneſs of man- 
kind, when body and foul are united, or 
when divided; when fat and lean; when in— 
fants or in old age; and the Sameneſs of our 
bodies in the reſurrection with what we 
now have. All theſe will afford ſufficient 
labour for philoſophy and reaſon to hunt 
after the clear and diſtinct ideas of them. 
Mr. Locke in this chapter has ſome excel- 
| lent reaſonings, though I cannot aſſent to all 
his ſentiments entirely. See eſſay XII. ſect. 
ult. 

Similitude or likeneſs is an Agreement 
chiefly in qualities, though ſometimes it re- 
lates alſo to eſſences, natures and ſubſtances. 
This may be total and complete, or partial 
or gradual. There is alſo likeneſs in the 
ſame kind, as one picture is like to another: 
and likeneſs in a different kind, as a picture 
to a ſtatue; or poeſy to painting; or verſe to 
muſic; which ſort of likeneſs is ſometimes 
called Cognation or Analogy. 


The word analogy at other times ſtands 


for proportion; our idea whereof chiefly 
ariſes from our compariſon of two quanti- 
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ties together, and conſidering the relation 
they bear to each other: now this 1s proper- 
ly a relation of Agreement, and not of Dif- 
ference; and I think we may ſay, that pro- 
portion includes every ſort of Agreement in 
ee f beſides perfect and individual 

ameneſs, whether this quantity be magni- 
tude, or number, or time. Hence ariſe the 
ideas and terms, equal and unequal, greater 
and leſs, more or fewer, &c. but it is not 
neceſſary for us here to enter into the ma- 
thematical diſtinctions of proportion, whe- 
ther arithmetical or geometrical, whether 
direct or inverſe, which belong only to thoſe 
ſciences. 

The idea of proportion may alſo be ap- 
plied to any qualities whatſoever, which 
admit of gradual differences, and to which 
the ideas of more or leſs may be attributed, 
as whiteneſs, cold, good, evil, &c. This 
e er, is either equality, exceſs or de- 
ect; ſignified v. c. by the words, as white, 
whiter or leſs white. Herein the ſcience of 
grammar uſes its poſitive and comparative 
names. Where the exceſs or defect is ex- 
treme, as in whiteſt or leaſt white, it is all 
the ſuperlative. 5 ps 

Having ſpoken ſo much of Agreement, 
we ſhould ſay ſomething of Diſagreement 
or difference too. Obſerve, that Drfference 
in this place 1s not the ſame idea with that 
which 1s mentioned 1n logic as the primary 

eſſential 
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eſſential mode of any being, and which is 
joined the genus to make a definition. See 
Logic, part I. chap. 6. ſect. 4. But Differ- 
ence here includes every diſtinction of one 
thing from another. The pointing out of 
this Difference is properly called diftin- 
guiſhing. | ; 

Difference or diſtinction is either real, i. e. 
ſubſtantial, as one ſubſtance differs from ano- 
ther: or it is model, as modes, properties or 
qualities differ from the ſubſtance, or from 
one another: or it is mental, which is made 
only by the mind of man. And indeed Dif- 
ference or diſagreement may admit of moſt 
or all the ſame diviſions which belong to 
the idea of Agreement, which we need not 
ſtand to repeat. 1 

Note, Things which really differ may 
exiſt ſeparate, but model or mental Differ- 
ence between things is not ſufficient for the 
ſeparate exiſtence of both. 

Note, The difference between modes os 
properties 1s ſomettimes called a real Differ- 
ence, becauſe it is founded in the real na- 
ture of things, and ſo it ſtands in oppoſition 
to mental; which 1s merely the work of the 
mind of man making diſtinctions, where 
things are really the ſame. 
Diſagreement in ſubſtance or eſſence is 
pro — 2 called Diverſity: in quality, it is 

die in quantity it ſtands in oppoſi- 
tion to Sameneſs, and then it is peculiarly 
called Difference; or it may ſometimes 
CC 4 ſtand 
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ſtand in oppoſition to proportion, and then 
it may be called Diſproportion, as, there is a 
diſproportion between finites and infinites, 

1. e. there is no proportion between them. 

The word difproportion is generally uſed 
in a more vulgar ſenſe; it ſignifies ſome- 
times a very great difference between two 
quantities or numbers, as two 1s diſpropor- 
tionate to two thouſand: ſometimes it 
means, that one part or adjunct of a thing 
is too big or too little for the others: ſo we 
ſay that the large noſe of Naſo was diſpro- 
portionate to his face, or the ſmall garden of 
Diocleſian was diſproportionate to his form- 
er palace. 1 | 

Theſe two following notes concerning 
Agreement and Difference, belong emi— 
nently to Logic, and ſhew the reaſon of 
uſing a middle term 1n ratiocination. 

1. In whatſoever two things agree to a 
third, they alſo agree ſo far among them- 
ſelves. This is the foundation of affirma- 
tive ſyllogiſms. Fo 
2. In two things whereof one differs from 
a third, while the other agrees to it, theſe 
two differ ſo far among themſelves. This is 
the foundation of negative ſyllogiſms. 

Let us proceed now to conſider oppolition 
which is counted one of the chief or higheſt 
kinds of Difference or diſagreement. 

There are five ſorts of oppoſites, which 
are generally mentioned here, viz. diſpa- 
rates, as green, yellow, red, blue, &c. Con- 
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traries, as White and black; relative oppo- 
ſites, as father and ſon: privative oppoſites, 


as ſight and blindneſs: and negative oppo- 
lites, 1. e. contradictories, as power and 1m- 
potence, perfect and imperfect, or ſeeing and 
not ſeeing. | 

But of theſe five perhaps three are ſuf- 
ficient : for diſparates ſhould not be proper- 
2 called oppoſites, ſince they are any dif- 

e 


rent ſpecies under the ſame genus. Nor 


can all relatives be properly called oppo- 


ſites, as when two eggs are ſaid to be like 


each other, or two friends who are entire- 
ly unanimous and agreeing in their hu- 
mours. 
We may obſerve here, that among contra- 
dictories ſome are expreſs, others are im- 
lied. It is an expreſs contradiction to talk of 
agodly atheiſt, though one expreſſion be Eng- 
lith and the other Greek; for it ſignifies a 
man that owns no God, and yet owns and 
honours him. But a godly hypocrite 1s but 
an implicit contradiction, and ſo is a reli- 
ious Villain, one who owns God in words, 
Fas in works denies him. 
It may be worth while alſo to take notice 
of two ſorts of contraries, viz. They are 


termed mediate where there is ſome middle 


being or quality that partakes of both the 
extremes, as lukewarm between hot and 
cold: and gray between black and white. 
They are immediate where there 1s no ſuch 

| middle 
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middle being or quality, as ſtreight and 
crooked. | E 
Note 1. Contraries mutually abate or de- 

ſtroy one another. Black and White ming- 
led, do by degrees take away the white- 
neſs, or blackneſs of the object: ſo heat and 
cold: ſo virtuous and vicious diſpoſitions : 
Note 2. Contradictories can have no pro- 
per medium; a chamber is ſquare or it is 
not ſquare; a man can ſee or he cannot ſee. 
Note g. All oppoſites placed near one ano- 
ther give a mutual illuſtration to each other, 
and make their diſtinct characters appear 
plainer. Hence proceeds the reaſon of 
foyls among painters and jewellers, orators 
and poets. | 


CHAP. XIV. 
OF NUMBER AND ORDER. 


UMBER and Order are the laſt among 
the real relative affections. 

Number is a manner of conception, by 

which we reckon things together, and con- 
{ider them as more or EE 


Every thing indeed exiſts ſingularly, or 
as an unit; and ſo it may be an abſolute idea; 
but as one or unit 1s a part of Number, ſo 
it is relative; and ſince many units do really 
exiſt, ſo the idea of Number is a real idea, - 

a rea 
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a real relation derived from their being more 
than one. | 
Number is made up of many units put 
together, and thefore ſome Ontologiſts may 
chuſe to treat of it in the chapter of Unity; 
but it plainly denotes a relation between two 
or more beings or ideas. 

Number by the ſchools is called diſcret 
quantity, as a heap of acorns, a row of trees: 
whereas magnitude is called continnal quan- 
tity, whether it be ina rock or a river, though 
one be fluid, the other ſolid. 

Note 1. Number is needleſs where unity 
is ſufficient for the ſame ends; and a greater 
Number is needleſs where a leſs is ſufficient. 
Nature generally 1s obſerved to work in the 
moſt ſimple ways and manners. What in- 
finitely various purpoſes in the whole uni- 
verſe of bodies does that one ſimple princi- 

le of gravitation ſerve to execute. 

Note 2. Therefore in our ſolving any dif- 
ficult appearance as we ſhould not multiply 
beings without neceſſity. This has been the 
unhappy cauſe of introducing into the 
ſchools of ſcience ſo many principles which 
have no being in nature; ſuch as ſubſtantial 
forms, occult qualities, materia prima, real 
ſpace, ſubſtance in general, that is capable 
either of cogitation or ſolidity, &c. 

Now let us proceed to ſpeak of Order. 

The idea of Order is derived from the 
conſideration of one thing as being before 


another, or after another, or together with 
c it. 
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it. The terms uſed on this occaſion are 
eee and ſimultaneous. 


Order is five fold. There is the Order of 


time, of nature, of place, of dignity, and of 
knowledge. A man is before his ſon in 


time: the ſun before light in nature: the 


horſes before the cart in place: a king be- 
fore a duke in dignity : and a line mult be 
known before an angle. TT 

Things are ſaid to be together in time, 
either which begin at the ſame time, as the 
fun anch fire and heat; or which in ſome 

art off their being, life or time co-exiſted 
with each other; as Plato and Ariſtotle may 
be called contemporaries, though the maſ- 
ter was much elder than the ſcholar. 


CHAP. XV. 


OF MENTAL RELATIONS, VIZ. ABSTRACT 
NOTIONS, SIGNS, WORDS, TERMS OF ART, 


el 


HUS we have finiſhed all the real Relations 
and proceed to thoſe that are mental. 
Mental Relations are ſuch as belong not 
to beings as ſtanding in any real Relation to 
each other, but they are made merely by our 


minds, and ariſe only from our manner of 


conceiving things, or from modes which our 


minds affix to them. They are known by 


this mark, viz. that if there were no intelli- 
ent being to conceive of them, theſe men- 
tal Relations could never have been. 


The 
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The chief of this kind are pure abſtracted 
Notions, Signs, Words, Terms of Art, and 
external dominions. cr | 

Pure abſtract notions are what the ſchools 
call ſecond Notions, ſecond intentions, or in 
Latin entia rationts, i. e. mere creatures of 
the mind. ö 

Yet it is not every ſort or degree of ab- 
ſtraction that properly makes a mental Re- 
lation: when we firſt abſtract the idea of 
any ſpecial nature from its individual cir- 
cumſtances, v. c. the common idea of a man 
or humanity from the particular ideas that 
diſtinguiſh Peter and Paul, this is not a mere 
mental affection or relation, though it is an 
abſtract idea, for it is part of the real and 
abſolute idea of Peter or Paul; becauſe all 
things contained in the general idea of a man 
have a real being in nature; though not 
really ſeparate from ſome individual. 

But when J abſtract this common idea of 
humanity yet further in my mind by con- 
ſidering it as a ſpecial nature or notion that 
agrees to ſeveral individuals, and under this 
preciſe conſideration I call it a ſpecies; this 

is a mental relation: or in like manner 
when I call the abſtract Idea of a nal a ge- 
nus; theſe and the like are more properly 
termed pure abſtracted Notions, or (if I may 
uſe the word) they are ſecond Notions, be- 
cauſe they are made by a ſecond abſtrac- 
tion, and ſo they are at leaſt one remove 


farther diſtant from real beings. The * 
O 
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of predicaments or predicables m logic are 
of the ſame kind; and I think we may rank 
the 1deas of noun and verb, caſe and de- 
clenſion in grammar under the ſame claſs. 
The general ideas of ſubſtance and mode, 
cauſe and effect, are abſtract ideas alſo, 
though they are not abſtracted to that de- 

ree, as to make mere mental Relations, or 
49 Notions of them, ſince they have a 
reality and exiſtence in things themſelves. 
It is granted, that ſome of theſe abſtrac- 
tions are neceſſary and uſeful in the ſciences; 
yet logic and metaphyſics, as they have been 
taught in the ſchools, have been too much 
over-run with theſe ſecond Notions, theſe 
more refined abſtractions, which have expoſ- 

ed them to the contempt and ridicule of 
-=x wi judicious and polite part of man- 
kind. 

A Sign is another Mental Relation: it is 
that which being apprehended gives notice 
to the mind of ſomething beſides itſelf, and 
that is called the thing ſignifie ot. 

The ſchools generally make a ſign to be 
ſomething lenſißle but I think there is no 
neceſſity for that; for ideas that ariſe within 
the mind, are Signs of outward real beings : 
and ſome thoughts may be ſo connected with 
other thoughts or actions of the man as to 
become Signs of them. The memory of a 
ſermon 1s a good Sign of attention; and 
pity is a Sign of benevolence. 


1. Signs 
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1. Signs are either natural or inſtituted- 
Smoke is a natural Sign of fire. Inſtituted 
Signs are either divine, as baptiſm is a Sign 

of waſhing away fin; or human, as a white 
ſtaff is a ſign of an officer at court. ITuſti- 
tuted Signs are often called arbitrary. 

2. Again, S1gns are either mere tokens or 
they are both tokens and images : thoſe are 
mere tokens which do not repreſent the 
thing ſignified, as a rainbow is a token the 
earth ſhall not be drowned again. Thoſe 
are images as well as tokens, which do more 
or leſs repreſent the thing ſignified, ſuch are 
pictures drawn to the life, ſuch alſo are bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper in the Chriſtian 
religion. | | 
3. Signs are diſtinguiſhed into antecedent, 
as the gathering of thick clouds 1s a Sign of 
rain: Conſequent, as a funeral is a Sign of 
death : and Concomitant, as ſhivering 1s the 
Sign of an ague; and a high pulſe, with a 
_ thirſty palate, and fleſh very hot, are com- 
mon indications of a fever. | 

4. That other diſtinction of prognoſtic. 
memorial and commonſtative Signs in many 
caſes is pretty much a- kin to the former. 
A hiccup with an intermitting pulſe and 
limbs growing cold and ſtiff, are prognoſtics 
of death: A funeral ring is the memorial of a 
friend departed: And a tomb is the common- 
ſtrative Sign of a perſon buried there. 

5. Signs are appointed to put us in mind 


of our intereſt, to admoniſh us of our duty, 
| to 
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to warn us of the danger of ſome evil, or to 
encourage our hope of ſome good. 

Yet further, 6thly, Signs are either ſeals 
to ſignify and confirm what has been done, 
or pledges to denote and aſſure what is to be 
done; or indications and evidences of what 
1s doing. 5 

In the laſt place, Signs are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary and certain, as the morning ſtar fore- 
tels the approaching ſun-riſe with aſſurance; 
and ſometimes contingent, or only probable, 
as a very dark {ky in cold weather is a Sign 
of ſnow a coming, but it is a doubtful one. 

No:e 1. Though there are many caſes 
wherein a Sign is really, naturally, and ne- 


ceſſarily connected with the thing ſignified, 


yet it acquires the proper character of a Sign 


only by the work of the mind, which makes 


one thing to ſignify another ; and therefore 


it is properly a mental Relation. 


Note 2. There are ſcarce any two things in 
the world ſo exceedingly diſtant and different 
from each other, but they may become Signs 
of each other by a voluntary or an acciden- 
tal aſfociation of their ideas in the mind. If 
a man ſhould happen to ſee an eclipſe of the 
ſun in the water when he is fiſhing for ſal- 
mon, he may perhaps never ſee a ſalmon, 


but he may think of an eclipſe. 


Among all the Signs that are uſeful to 
men, the chief are words, which are the 
moſt univerſal Signs of our thoughts or ideas: 


but theſe ariſe only from the * 
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and agreement of men. See a larger account 
of this in Logic. 

Though all words and names are Signs 
found out by the mind of man, and ſtand to 
ſignify things by the mereagreementof men, 
yet thoſe are more eminently mental Rela- 
tions which are called external Denomina- 
tions, that 1s, names given to things, upon 
the account of ſome conception which the 
mind affixes to them rather than for any 
thing that really belongs to them ; as when 
we ſay, Germany lies on the right ſide of 
England and Ireland on its left; this is a 
mere external or outward denomination 
drawn from our uſual manner of inſpecting 
a map with our face toward the north part 
of it: but if we look on it with our face to 
the ſouth, Ireland will lie on the right, and 
Germany on the leſt, 

Many terms of art which are called Tech- 
nical Words, are a ſort of outward denomi- 
nations which are uſed in various ſciences 
to ſignify the manner of our conception of 
things. If I ſay a dog is a ſpecies of beaſts, 
the word Species may be called a logical 
term of art: or when I ſay the name dog is 
a monoſyllable, or it 1s made up of one 
vowel and two conſonants, I think theſe are 
_ grammatical terms of art, and may be called 

mental Relations. Fa, ſol, la, mi, are the 
fame in muſic. 5 
Thus far the Affections of Being. 


54 CHAP. 
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' CHAP. XVI. 


THE CHIEF KINDS OR DIVISIONS OF BEING, 
AND FIRST OF SUBSTANCE AND MODE. 


A FTER we have gone through the va- 


1 rious Affections of Being, we come 
now to conſider what ſeveral kinds of Bein 

there are: and it is certain they may be diſ- 
tinguiſned by the mind of man in very va- 


Tious Ways, and caſt into ſeveral kinds or 


ſpecies: but thoſe which are moſt common 
in this ſcience, and indeed not unuſeful, are 
theſe three diviſions of them. Beings are 
either Subſtances or Modes, finite or infinite, 


and natural, artificial or moral. 
Ihe firſt and moſt general diviſion of Be- 


ing is into Subſtance and Mode. 


Every Being is conſidered either as ſubſiſt- 
ing of itſelf, without the ſupport of any crea- 
ture, and then it is called Subſtance, as anegg, 
a tree, air, water, a man, an angel; or it is con- 
ſidered as ſubſiſting by virtue of ſome other 
Being in which it is, or to which it belongs; 
and then it is called a Mode, as length, mo- 
tion, ſhape, colour, ſoftneſs, wiſdom, know- 
ledge. 


Note, When we ſpeak of Beings, we do 


more uſually underſtand Subſtances, becauſe 


they ſeem to have a more conſiderable ſort 
of nature and exiſtence : but ſince many 
Modes, properties, and qualities have allo 

25 . a real 
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a real exiſtence in nature, and ſometimes 
have other Modes and AﬀeCtions belonging 
to them, beſides. vaſt powers and influences 
in the univerſe, I think they cannot well be 
penn from the comprehenſive idea of 
eing. 1 9 : 
Thoſe philoſophers who are of this opi- 
nion, are called the Realiſts; whereas the 
writers who allow only Subſtances to have a 
real exiſtence, and deny qualities, proper- 
ties, relations, or any ſort of modes really 
to exiſt, becauſe they do not ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves, theſe are called Nominaliſts or No- 
minals. | 5 
It is granted indeed that mere relative 
Modes or Relations of things one to another, 
ſuch as likeneſs, order, place, &c. ſeem ſtill 
to partake leſs of the nature of Beings than 
ſuch real Modes, as motion, figure, and 
quantity do; yet many of theſe Relations 
have a real foundation in nature, and a ſort 
of reality in things as well as in our concep- 
tions. Query, Muſt we take them out of 
all the ranks of Being, when the word 1s 
taken in its very largeſt ſenſe ? 

Though there have been fierce conten- 
tions on this ſubject between the Nominals 
and Realiſts, yet the controverſy is not wor- 
thy of any warm debate: for while 1t may 
be allowed on both ſides, that Being. does 
not in ſo full and ſtrong a ſenſe belong to 
Modes, as it does to Subſtances the diſpu- 
tants may agree by ſaying that ſelf ſubſiſting 
| D d 2 Beings 
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Beings have a ſubſtantial eſſence and exiſt- 
ence, whereas the eſſence or exiſtence of 
Modes is but modal. Why ſhould names 
provoke diſputes, where our ideas agree ? 
All Subſtances that we know are either 
material or intelligent, 1. e bodies or ſpirits. 
Man indeed 1s compounded of both of them; 
but as for ſpace, which 1s neither body nor 
_ I take it to be a non-entity or no- 
thing real, but a mere idea of the mind, 
which we are wont to conſider, under the 
form of ſomething long, broad, and deep, 
without ſolidity. Perhaps theſe poſitive 
conceptions ariſe by our abſtracting ſome 
properties of matter from the reſt, or only 
from a prejudice of ſenſe and imagination, 


juſt as we conceive of darkneſs or a ſhadow 


to have the dimenſions of length and breadth, 
and fancy it to have ſhape and motion too, 
though we know it is properly not-being, 


or a mere abſence of light. 


After Subſtances, we come to conſider 
Modes of Being, and theſe have alſo their 
various kinds into which they are diſtribu- 
ted, viz. eſſential and accidental, primary 
and ſecondary, inherent and adherent, i. e. 
Qualities and Adjuncts, and many others. 


But in og they are treated of largely ; 


and therefore I diſmiſs the reader to Logic, 
part I. chap. 2. ſect. 3 and 4. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII 
OF FINITE AND INFINITE. 


HE ideas of Finite and Infinite come 
next to be conſidered by us. 88 
Finite Beings are thoſe which are limited 
or bounded in their natures, their parts, 
their quantity, their qualities, their powers 
and operations, or their durations. Infimte 1s 
that which is unlimited, and hath no bounds. 

When Subſtances are called Finite or Infi- 
nite, it is chiefly in reſpect of their quantity, 
or in reſpect of their powers. All Subſtances 
are in this ſenſe Finite or Infinite, but as there 
are ſome to which neither Finite or Infinite 


can properly agree: we ſpeak of knowledge, 


goodneſs, patience, length, breadth, &c. as 
Finite or Infinite: but there is no ſuch thing 
as a Finite or Infinite blue, red, or green; 
no Finite or Infinite likeneſs between two 
drops of rain: there is no Finite or Infinite 
truth in a propoſition, nor Finite or Infinite 
crookedneſs in a ſtick. | 

The univerſe of bodies is Finite in its 
dimenſions or quantity, as well as every 
ſingle body. I have elſewhere ſhewn, that 

the ſup ed ſpace beyond the world is pro- 


bably nothing at all, and therefore not pro- 
rly Infinite or Finite; though we often 


ſpeak of the infinite void, i, e. Emptineſs or 


abſence | 
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abſence of Being every where beyond the 
creation, unbounded by any real being : for 
as nihility ny be called the limit of being, 
ſo being may be ſaid to limit nihility. 
The idea of Finite belongs to created 
ſpirits as well as bodies: not in regard of 
quantity, if they have no dimenſions ; but 
in regard of their qualities, their knowledge, 
and power, and goodneſs, and all their ope- 
rations, for all theſe are confined to certain 
limits. Yet they are allowed to have an 
everlaſting or unlimited duration, i. e. with 
regard to the future, or a parte poſt, though 
not with regard to the paſt, or a parte ante, 
as the ſchools ſpeak; that is, though they 
may have no end, yet they had a begin- 
ning. b 
This unlimited duration of ſpirits has been 
called uſually immortality or eviternity. And 
indeed this ++"; woes doth really belong alſo 
to matter conſidered in general as well as to 
mind ; for however variable and mortal the 
particular forms and compoſitions of bodies 
may be, yet as for body or matter itſelf no- 
thing can deſtroy or annihilate it but the 
God that created 1t. | 

We have little to do with the 1deas of In- 
finite, but in our conceptions of the ever- 
laſting duration of our natures, and in our 
conten:plations of God, or of mathematical 
quantities. , 


How far the duration of our ſouls is Infi- 
nite has been exprelled. 


The 
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The Infinity of God has been uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed into the Infinity of his eſſence, or 
his duration, or his attributes. 

1. The Infinity of his eſſence or preſence 
is his immenſity or omnipreſence : | this 
is to be underſtood concerning his conſci- 
ouſneſs and power or influence rather than 
extenſion. See the chapter of Time and 
Place. . 
2. The Infinity of his duration is his eter- 
nity, without beginning and without end, 
a parte ante as well as parte pojt, See the 
chapter of Duration. : 
23. The Infinity of his attributes implies 
that his knowledge and his power have no 
bounds ; or that his power, knowledge, ho- 
lineſs, wiſdom, goodneſs, are infinite, &c. 
1. e. every way perfect in the moſt abſolute . 
ſenſe. „ 82 i 
When we conſider an Infinite under this 
idea of actual abſolute perfection, it _ 
be counted a poſitive idea; but if we conſi- 
der it as without limit, it is negative: yet 
ſome refine further, and make the word 
Limit a negative term, becauſe it denies pro- 
greſs or increaſe, and thus Infinite becomes 
a ſort of poſitive idea again. | 

Mr. Locke teaches us, that our idea of 
Infinite is not a complete idea, but rather an 
idea ever growing and receiving additions; 
and for the moſt part this is a juſt idea of it, 
for it is certain, that this is the way we come 
by this idea at firſt. . Yet the idea of an ac- 
mal poſitive Infinite directly contradicts this 
, | growing 
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growing idea, for it ſuppoſes all addition im- 
ſible. We are Finite creatures, and we 
oon loſe ourſelves among Infinites. 
Indefinite is not a medium between Finite 
and Indifinite, for they are two contradicto- 
ry ideas; indefinite therefore only denotes 
our ignorance of the limits of a thing. 

No actual Infinite can conſiſt of Finite 
parts, for there is ſome proportion between 
the parts and a whole, but between Finite 
and Infinite there 1s no proportion. : 

Vet mathematicians oftentimes deal in In- 
finites, both with regard to magnitude and 
number;. and though there be not jn nature 
any actual Infinite quantity ofeither kind, for 
there 1s no magnitude, there 1s no number, 


. which cannot receive addition, yet they 


form a ſort of abſtrated notion of Infinite 
length, breadth, depth, of Infinite exten- 
hon and divifibility, and reaſon upon them. 

There is alſo Infinite diſproportion when 


they treat of quantities and their Infiniteſi- 


mals, 1. e. ſuch as bear no Finite proportion 

to the quantities whoſe Infiniteſtals they are. 
Their infinite approximations may be juſt- 

ly ranked among the ever-growing ideas. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


OF NATURAL, MORAL, ARTIFICIAL BEINGS | 
AND IDEAS, 


HE laſt diſtribution of Beings which I 
ſhall take notice of is into N atural, Mo- 


Natural 
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Natural Beings are all thoſe things that 
have a real and proper exiſtence in the uni- 
verſe, and are conſidered as formed and or- 
dained by God the Cræœator; ſuch are bodies, 
ſpirits, men, beaſts, trees, fruit, ſtrength, 
countenance, ſenſe, reaſon, fire, air, light, &c. 
Though ſome of theſe are produced by 
others, as eggs by a hen, and fruit from a 
tree, yet God 1s generally conſidered as the 
Author of all Natural Beings ; and indeed he 
is ſo either immediately by himſelf, or by the 
laws of nature, which he has ordained. 
__ Artificial Beings are made by the contriv- 
ance or operations of men, whether they 
are of a mere corporeal nature, ſuch as 
houſes, windows, pictures, ſtatues, arms, 
arments, writing, muſic, and the various 
utenſils of life; or whether they relate more 
to intellectual matters, as words, ſciences, 
_ arguments, propoſitions, verſe, proſe, 
= 
Note, Though in ſome Natural Beings 
man is faid to be the more immediate author 
or cauſe of them, ſuch as a father of his ſon, 
Ke. and in all Artificial Beings whatſoever, 
yet the power of man reaches only to what 
is * in them: it is God alone can make 
Subſtances, for that is moſt properly a crea- 
tion. x | 
Moral Beings are thoſe which belong to 
the behaviour, conduct, and government of 
intelligent creatures, or creatures endued 


with freedom of will, conſidered as lying 
Ee | under 
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under obligations to particular actions or 
abſtinences : but theſe conſidered as moral 


are only modal; ſuch are law, duty, virtue, 
vice, fin, righteouſneſs, judgment, condem- 


nation, pardon, reward, puniſhment. 
As Beings have been thus divided into 

Natural, Artificial, and Moral, I think we 
might almoſt in the ſame manner run through 
all the ſciences, and give new names to dif- 


ferent Beings, by calling them Logical, Ma- 


thematical, Political, &c. applying theſe 


names to the ſubjects which theſe ſciences 


treat of. 

Iconfeſs I ſhould rather chuſe'to call them 
different Ideas than different Beings, and 
under this conſideration we may ſay Logical 
Ideas are ſuch as genus and ſpecies, defini- 
tion and ſyllogiſm: Mathematical Ideas are 


length, breadth, a cube, a circle, multipli- 


cation, proportion, &c. Our ideas are called 
medicinal, when we diſcourſe of ſudorificks 
and boluſes: and when we ſpeak of kings, 
ſubjects, laws, rebellion, allegiance, treaſon, 
&c. theſe are political Ideas; but God, ho- 
lineſs, chriſtianity, repentance, goſpel and 
ſalvation are Theological, and of higheſt im- 
portance above all other kinds of Ideas. 


